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CIRCULAR. 



The following pages constitute the second of the series of Essays which 
the undersigned was authorized by the Legislature in 1850 to p^pare for 
general circulation in Connecticut, on topics connected with the condition 
and improYement of our Common Schools. The necessity and importance 
of specific preparation for the business of teaching are recognized by the 
State in its recent legislation for the establishment of an institution to be 
deyoted exclusively to this object. The gradual development of this idea 
from its first formal presentation by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, in 1835, 
to its partial realization in the State Normal School at New Britaiui in 
1850, is traced in the documents which are here embodied. 

While Connecticut was discussing the subject, or slumbering over it, 
' with the half patriarchal, half poetical dream," which is apt to come over 
us when we think of our "venerable common school system," Massachusetts 
was acting not only in this but in other departments of educational improve- 
ment, with a vigor and liberality which has placed her public schools over 
at least one half of her territory, at least a half century in advance of oui 
own in towns of the same wealth and population. New- York, too, whose 
school system as originally drafted by a native of Connecticut, was copied 
in its essential features from our own, under the lead of De Witt Clinton 
in 1826, commenced a series of improvements which resulted in Teachers 
Departments, District Libraries, Union Schools, County Inspection 
Teachers' Institutes, and a Normal School, which have done more, and are 
doing more now to develop the resources of the State than her gigantic 
system of railroads and canals. 

The city of Philadelphia, whose system of public schools, made free by 
taxation on property, went into operation only two years before Connecti- 
cut passed a law exempting the people from the obligation of raising a tax 
on property for a portion of the expense of supporting common schools — 
{the most disastrous law ever placed on her statute hook) — has now a system 
of public instruction from the Primary School for children four years of 
age, to the Normal School in which the female teachers of all her schools 
can be trained, maintained with a liberality, and embracing opportunities of 
an extended English, classical, and business education, which is free to all 
and practically enjoyed by the children of the rich and poor — of which 
we have no approach in any city of our State. 

The State of Michigan, which has been admitted into the Union since 
the idea of a Normal School was first presented in Connecticut, has set 
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apart, not the bonus of a bank as a temporary experiment, but a permanent 
fund for the endowment of an institution deyoted exclusively to the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. 

The province of Upper Canada, stimulated by the example of the neigh- 
boring State of New- York, has within ten years organized a system of 
common schools more complete in its plan, more efficient in its administra- 
tion, and embracing more of the agencies of educational progress, than the 
system of any one of the United States. At the head of these agencies 
of progress stands the Provincial Normal School,for which,besides a standing 
appropriation ojf $10,000 a year for the current expenses, the sum of $55,000 
has just been almost unanimously voted by the Legislature, to provide 
a suitable building and apparatus for the acconmiodation of the school. 

Some notice of these institutions will be given in the following pages, 
tbgether with the republication of a number of documents and addresses 
setting forth the origin, nature, and advantages of Normal Schools, and 
her institutions, agencies, and mieans, for the prof essional education and 
improvement of teachers, in the United States. 

This Essay will be followed by a volume on the same great topic, in 
which an account will be given of the organization and course of instruc- 
tion of several of the best Normal Seminaries in Europe, together with an 
outline of the system of Public Schools in the countries where these Sem- 
inaries have been longest in operation. Although not prepared exclusively 
or originally for this series of publications, copies will be furnished to all 
orders &om any part of the State, on the same terms with the Principles 
of School Architecture, viz : at half the cost of publication. 

HENRY BARNARD, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Hartford, January 6th, 1851. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Normal Schools already established in this country are, it is be- 
lieved, doing much good, and realizing the promises of those who have 
been active in getting them up ; but as compared with European Insti- 
tutions of the same kind, and the demands for professional training in all 
our schools, they labor under many disadvantages. 

1. Pupils are admitted without gidequate preparatory attainments, and 
without sufficient test of their " aptness to teach." 

2. A majority of the. pupils do not remain a sufficient length of time, to 
acquire that knowledge of subjects and methods, and especially that intel- 
lectual power and enlightenment, which arc essential to the highest suc- 
cess in the profession. 

3. There are no endowments to reduce the expense of a prolonged resi- 
dence to a class of poor but promising pupils. 

4. They are not provided with a sufficient number of teachers for the 
number of pupils admitted. 

5. From the want of a well-defined and limited purpose in each institu- 
tion, they are aiming to accomplish too much — ^more for pvery class of pu- 
pils, — those with, and those without pre viousexperience, — the young, and 
the more advanced, — those intended for country and unclassified schools, 
and those intended for the highest grade of city and town schools, — than 
can be well done for either class of pupils. 

Further experience will make these deficiencies more apparent, no} to 
those who have the immediate charge of these institutions, for they are 
already painfully conscious of them, but to the j>eople, legislatures, and 
liberally-disposed men, who must apply the remedies by increased ap- 
propriations to existing, and the establishment of additional schools. 

The following is a list of the Normal Schools already established, with 
^be location and date of the establishment of each school. 
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CONNECTICUT. 



The earliest mention of the establishment of a Seminary for Teachers 
in Connecticut, was made by Mr. William Russell,* in August 1823, in a 
pamphlet, entitled Suggestions on Education: 

" The common schools for children, are, in not a few instances, conducted by 
individaals who do not possess one of the qualifications of an instructor ; and, 
in very many cases, there is barely knowledge enough ' to keep the teacher at a 
decent distance from his scholars.' An excellent suggestion was lately made 
on a branch of this subject, by a writer in a periodical publication. His pro- 
posal was, that a seminary should be founded, for the teachers of district 
schools ; that a course of study should be prescribed to persons who are desir- 
ous of obtaining the situation of teachers in sach schools ; and that no individu- 
al should be accepted as an instructor, who had not received a license, or de- 
gree, from the proposed institution. The effects of such an improvement in 
education seem almost incalculable. The information, the intelligence, and 
the refinement, which might thus be diffused among the body of the people, 
would increase the prosperity, elevate the character, and promote the happi- 
ness of the nation to a degree perhaps unequalled in the world," 

In the first number of the Connecticut Observer, published in Hartford, 
Conn., January 4, 1825, Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudett, then Principal of 
the American Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, commenc- 
ed a series of Essays, with the signature of" A Father," on a Plan of a 
Semdnary for the Educaiion of Instructors of Youth. These essays 
attracted much attention in Connecticut, and other parts of New Eng>- 
land, and were collected and published in a pamphlet of 40 pages, in Bos- 
ton, in the same year. Selections from the same were re-pubhshed in 
the newspapers, and the plan was presented and discussed in the educa- 
tional conventions which assembled in Hartford, in 1828 and in 1830. 
The following is the substance of the plan : 

" Suppose, Mr. Editor, an Institution, call it by what name you please, should 
be established somewhere in New England, for the training up of young men 
for the profession of instructors of youth in the common branches of English 
education. Suppose such an institution should be so well endowed, by the lib- 
erality of the public, or of individuals, as to have two or three professors, men 
of talents ana habits adapted to the pursuit, who should devote their lives to 
the object of the ' Theory and Practice of the Education of Youth,' and who 
should prepare and deliver, and print, if you and they please, a course of lectures 
on the subject. 



•Mr. Rustell was at that date a teacher In the New Township Academy, New Haven. He 
afterward removed to Boston, where he engaged earnestly in the work of educational improve- 
ment. In 1826 he became editor of the Journal of Education, the first periodical devoted exclu- 
sively to the subject, published in the English language. Mr. Russell is now Principal of the 
Normal Institute at Merrimack, New Hampshire. 
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Let the Institution be famished with a library^ which should contain all the 
works, theoretical and practical, in all languages, which can be obtained on the 
subject of education, and also with all the apparatus that modem ingenuity has • 
devised for this purpose ; such as maps, charts, globes, orreries, dec. dec. 

Let there be connected with the Institution a school, smaller or larger, as 
circumstances might dictate, of indigent children and youth, and espeadUy of 
foreign youth whom we are rearing for future benevolent efforts^ in which the theo- 
ries of the professors might be reduced to practice, and from which daily expe- 
rience would derive a thousand useful Instractions. 

To such an Institution let young men resort, of piety, of talents, of industry, 
and of adaptedness to the business of the instmctors of youth, and who woula 
expect to devote their lives to so important an occupation. Let them attend a 
regular course of lectures on the subject of education ; read the best works ; 
take their turns in the instraction of the experimental school, and after thus becom- 
ing qualified for their office, leave the Institution with a suitable certificate or 
diploma, recommending Uiem to the confidence of the public." 

In 18?8, an ^^Act to provide for tJie better supervision of Common 
SchoolSj^^ creating a Board of Commissioners, with a Secretary, who was 
^ to devote his whole time to ascertain the condition, increase the interest, 
and promote the usefulness of common schools," was passed by the Le- 
gislature. In a speech ma^e by the chairman of the Committee that 
reported the bill, in the House of Representatives, (Henry Barnard, of 
Hartford.) the following remarks were made in reference to this par- 
ticular subject : 

" This measure, if adopted and sustained by the Legislature and the people 
for ten years, must result in making some legislative provision for the better 
education, and special training of teachers for their delicate and difficult labors. 
Every man who received his early education in the district schools of Con- 
necticut, must be conscious, and most of us must exhibit in our own mental 
habits, and in the transactions of ordinary business, the evidence of the defec- 
tive instraction to which we were subjected in these schools. And no one can 
spend.a half hour in the best common school in his neighborhood, without seeing, 
both in the arrangements, instraction, and discipline of the teacher, the want, 
not onlv of knowledge on his part, but particularly of a practical ability to 
make what he does know available. He has never studied and practiced his art, 
the almost creative art of teaching, under an experienced master, and probably 
has never seen, much less spent any considerable portion of time in visiting, 
any better schools than the one in which he was imperfectly taught — ^in which 
he said Ms lessonst as Uie business is significantly described m a phrase in com- 
mon use. 

The first step will be to get at the fact, and if it is as I suppose, that our 
teachers are not qualified, and that there is now no adequate provision made in 
our Academies and higher seminaries for the right qualification of teachers of 
district schools, then let the fact be made known to the Legislature and the peo- 
' pie, by reports, by the press, and by popular addresses, — the only ways in which 
the Board can act, on either the Legislature or the schools ;— and in time, 
sooner or later, we shall have the seminaries, and the teachers, unless the laws 
which have heretofore govemed the progress of society, and of education in 
particular, shall cease to operate. It is idle to expect good schools until we 
nave good teachers, and tne people will rest satisfied with such teachers as 
they have, until their attention is directed to the subject, and until we can 
demonstrate the necessity of employing better, and show how they can be made 
better, by proper training in classes or seminaries established for this spe- 
cific puipose. With better teachers will come better compensation and more 
permanent employment. The people pay now quite enougn for the article they 
get. It 1$ dear at even the miserably low price at which so much of it can be 
purchased. Let us have light on the whole subject of teachers,— their qualifi- 
cations, preparation, compensation and supervision, for on these points there 
is a strange decree of indifference, not to say ignorance, on the part both of indi- 
viduals, and of the public generally.'' 
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' Daring the year following the estahlishment of the Board, the Secre- 
tary, (Mr. Barnard,) published in the Connecticut Common School Journal 
a number of articles, original and selected, in which the professional edu- 
cation of teachers was discussed, and the history of Normal Schools in 
Prussia, Holland, and France presented. In the course of the four years 
in which the Journal was published, the Essays of Mr. Gallaudet, the 
Report of Prof Stowe on Normal Schools and Teachers' Seminaries, all 
that portion of Prof Baches Report on Education in Europe, devoted to 
an account of particular institutions for the education of teachers, and 
many other documents and articles on the same subject, were spread 
before the people of this state. Of several numbers of the Journal devo- 
ted to these publications, more than ten thousand copies were circulated. 

In the First Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools, submitted to the General Assembly, in May, 
1839, the establishment " of at least one seminary for teachers," is urged 
in the following manner : 

'' As there are some who still regard it as an experiment, it can be at first for 
the training of female teachers for the common schools. Such an institution, 
with a suitable principal and assistants, and especially a model school con- 
nected with it, in which theory could be carried into practice, and an example 
given of what a district school ought to be, would, by actual results, give an 
impulse to the cause of popular education, and the procuring of good teachers, 
.that could be given in no other way. The time of continuance at such an insti- 
tution could be longer or shorter according to circumstances. Even a short 
continuance at it would oflen be of vast benefit. It would furnish an illustra- 
tion of better methods of instruction and government than " the district school as 
it is" can give, which is the only model a large majority of our teachers are 
now familiar with. The expense to those attending, need not be great, if such 
a senainary were moderately endowed from the public treasury, and the contri- 
butions of towns and public spirited individuals. To secure this most desirable 
co-operation, the state appropriation might be made on condition that an equal 
or greater amount be raised from other sources. Once established, it would 
speedily draw to it numbers of our young women, to improve the qualifications 
they already possess for teaching, and give the experience and skill which are 
necessary. If wisely managed, it would give creaentials to none but the best 
of teachers. 

They will command good wages. Those employing them would expect to 
give such wages. For the object in applying to this source would be to get 
teachers of superior qualifications at an enhanced price. The supply would 
create a demand. The demand would in turn secure a greater supply of well- 
educated teachers for the primary schools. Through them, better methods of 
teaching, by which an increased amount of instruction, and that of a more 
practical character, would be disseminated through a large number of districts. 
The good done would thus not be confined to the comparatively few who should 
pursue the studies of the seminary, or acquire skill and experience in the model 
school. Each would carry out tne same methods. Enterprising teachers, too, 
who had not enjoyed the same opportunity for improvement, would strive to 
excel those who had ; and thus a wholesome spirit of emulation would be pro- 
voked among teachers. 

One such seminary, with the model school annexed, or rather forming an 
essential part of the institution, where the best methods of school government, 
and all the numerous and complicated processes of teaching, developing, and 
guiding the human mind, and cultivating the moral nature, could be taught and 
illustrated, would be the safest and least expensive way of testing the practica- 
bility of introducing others, both for males and females, into every county of 
the state, as a part of our common school system." 
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Tbni document wa% i eferred to a '^ Joint Select Ooiamittee on Commpn 
Seboola,'' of the two Houses of the General Assembly, to whom the fol- 
lawiag ^^ jRepoFt and jReaohUion re^pectvng the Education <^ Teachera^^ 
wtiM submitted) May^ 1839 : 

*^The Joint Select Comnuttee on Common Schools, to whom was referred 
the Report of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, together with the 
Report of their Secretary, have had the same under consideration, and beg 
leave to report in part, that in their estimation, the main deficiency in the com- 
mon schools of the State, is an inadequate supply of well>qualified teachers, 
and that to supply this deficiency, and thereby improve the quality, and in- 
crease the amount of instruction communicated in these schools, which must 
forever remain the urincipal reliance of a vast majority of parents for the eilu- 
- cation of their children, the experience of other states and countries demo.*i- 
strates the necessity of making some legislative provision for the education of 
teachers. With this view, and to secure the co-operation of counties, towns 
and individuals who may be more directly henefitted by this appropriation, or 
who may choose to unite with the State in elevating the character of the com- 
mon schools in the mode attempted, the Committee recommend the passage of 
the accompanying resolution. All of which is respectfully submitted, 

By order of the Committee, 

JOHN A. ROCKWELL, Chairman, 

Resolvedy That the Comptroller of public accounts is hereby aathorized to 
draw an order on the Treasurer, in favor of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools, for the sum of $5000, or such portions thereof as they may 
request, to be paid out of any money not otherwise appropriated ; provided said 
Board shall certify that an amount equal to that appliea for, has been placed 
at their disposal ; both sunos to be expended under the direction of said Board 
in promoting and securing the qualifications in teachers for the common schools 
of Connecticut." 

The resolution called- forth a full expression of opinion in the House 
of Representatives, and was finally passed in that body without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

The Secretary of the Board, who was a member from Hartford, in the 
course of discussion, made the following remarks in the House of Repre* 
sentatives : 

** The report of the Committee, brief as it is, embodies the substance of all 
I should have to say, if I should review in detail the condition of our common 
schools, with a view of proposing a series of measures for their improvement. 
The great want of these schools. is that of better teachers. Good teachers will 
make better schools, and schools made better by the labors of good teachers, is 
the best argument which can be addressed to the community in favor of improv- 
ed school' houses, a judicious selection of a uniform series of text books in the 
schools of the same society, of vigilant and intelligent supervision, and liberal 
appropriations for school purposes. Give me good teachers, and in five years I 
will work not a change, but a revolution in the education of the children of 
this State. I will not only improve the results, but the machinery, the entire 
details of the system by which these results are produced. Everv good teach- 
er will himself become a pioneer, and a missionary in the cause of educational 
improvement. The necessity of giving such a teacher every facility of a well- 
located, well- ventilated, and well-seated school-house, of giving the teacher a 
timely supply of the best text books and apparatus, and of keeping him em- 
ployed through the year, and from year to year, with just such pupils and stu- 
qies as he can teach to the best advantage — ^these things will be seen and felt by 
parents, and by districts. And the public, as represented in the Legislature, 
will see to it that much of our defective legislation is supplied by that which 
will create and sustain a popular interest in the subject, lead to the appoint- 
ment of faiihM officers, assign to each class of officers appropriate duties, 
•abject all appropriations of school money to severe scrutiny, provide for the 
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training abd adequate compensation of sdbd teachers, and iht emptdyttu^i of 
such teachers in schools 01 different grades. The idea of employing a gradu- 
ate of a college to teach the alphabet to young children, will be given up, not 
only as poor economy, but as leading to the neglect of accomplished female 
teachers, who can do not only that work, but the whole work of education in 
primary and in small district Schools, much better than the best male teachers. 
But let us not deceive ourselves. Five thousand dollars will not make ade- 
quate provision for the training of teachers. The entire sum will not properly 
.endow a Normal School. Small as the sum is, it is the laigest sum I dare pro- 
pose at this time, and so advised the Committee. But as one of those who may 
be intrusted With its expenditure, I should not advise its appropriation at this 
time, to the establishment of a Normal School. This sum should be so expen- 
ded as to reach, if practicable, every teacher in the state. The teachers should 
be induced to come together for a week, or a month, and attend a course of 
instruction on the best methods of school teaching and government. They 
should profit by the lectures and practical hints of experienced teachers. They 
should nave access to, and be induced to purchase and read good books on the 
theory and |)ractice of teaching. They should be induced to form associations 
for mutual improvement, the advancement of their common profession, and 
the general improvement of education, and the schools of the state. They are 
the natural guardians of this great interest — ^at least they are the co-operators 
with parents in this work of educating the rising generation, to take the place 
of that which is passing off the stage. They are the chosen priesthood of edu- 
cation — they must bear the ark on their shoulders. The appropriation thus 
applied, so as to improve the teachers now in he school, and create in them a 
thirst for something higher and better than can be given in any temporary course 
of instruction, will lead to the establishment of an institution for the profession- 
al education and training of teachers, the great agency by which ttee cause of 
education is to be carried upward and onward in this state. Thou^^h the pros- 
pect is dark enough, I thins I can see the dawning of a better day, on the 
mountain tops, and the youngest members of this house, if they live to reach 
the age of the oldest, will see a change pass over the public mind, and over 
public action, not only in respect to the professional education of teachers, but 
the whole subject of common schools. Old, dilapidated, inconvenient school- 
houses will give place to new, attractive, and commodious structures. Young 
children will be placed universally under the care of accomplished female 
teachers: female teachers will be employed in every grade of schools as assist- 
ants, and in most of our country districts, as sole principals : a school of a 
* higher order' than the district school will receive the older boys and girls, 
not only of a district, but of a society, and the common school will no longer be 
regarded as common, because it is cheap, inferior, and patronized only by the 
poor, and those who are indifferent to the education of their children, but com- 
mon as the light and the air, because its blessings are open to all, and enjoyed 
by all. Th6 passage of this resolution will hasten on that day ; but whether the 
resolution is passed or not, that day will assuredly come, and it will bring 
along a train of rich blessings which will be felt in the field and the workshop, 
and convert many a home into a circle of unfading smiles. For one, I mean 
to enjoy the satisfaction of the labor, let who will enter into the harvest." 

In the Senate it was referred to the Board of Commissioners of Coffl- 
mon Schools, to report to the next General Assembly a specific plan of 
expenditure. 

What the Legislature thus refbsed to do, the Secretary undertook to 
do at his own expense, in order " to show the practicability of making 
some provision for the better qualification of common school teachers, by 
giving them an opportunity to revise and extend their knowledge of the 
studies usually pursued in district schools, and of the best methods of 
school arrangements, instructioti and government, under the recitatmilils 
and lectures of experienced and well-known teachers and educators." 

A class was formed from soch teachers of HartAffd oountf as Were din* 
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posed to come together on public notice, and placed under the general 
charge of Mr. Wright, the Principal of the Grammar School. Mr. 
Wright gave instruction in Grammar and in methods of school keeping, 
Mp. Post, a teacher in the Grammar School, reviewed the whole subject 
of Mental and Practical Arithmetic, with full explanations of the difficult 
points in Fractions, Roots, &.c. Professor Davies explained the different 
parts of the higher Mathematics, so far as they were ever taught in dis- 
trict schools, or would help to explain elementary Arithmetic. Rev. Mr. 
Barton, formerly connected with the Teachers' Seminary at Andover, 
gave lessons in Reading. Rev. T. H. Gallaudet explained how Compo- 
sition could be taught even to the younger classes in s hools, £md gave 
several familiar lectures on school government, and the instruction of very 
young children by means of the slate. Mr. Brace, Principal of Hartford 
Female Seminary, explained the first principles of Mathematical and 
Astronomical Geography, the use of Globes, &c. Mr. Snow, Principal 
of the Center District School, gave several practical lessons in methods of 
teaching, with classes in his own school. Mr. Barnard delivered several 
lectures explanatory of the relations of the teacher to the school system) 
to parents and their pupils ; also on the laws of health to be practically 
observed by pupils and teachers in the school-room ; and on the best 
modes of conducting Teachers' Associations, and interesting parents. A 
portion of each day was also devoted to oral discussions and written essays 
on subjects connected with teaching, and to visiting the best schools in 
Hartford. Before separating, the members of the Teachers' Class pub- 
lished a "Card," expressing "their most cordial thanks, for the very 
excellent course of instruction which they have been permitted to enjoy 
during a few weeks past. They also beg leave to present their sincere 
thanks to those gentlemen who have so kindly instructed them, for the 
very familiar, lucid and interesting manner in which the different subjects 
have been presented." 

On the success of this experiment, the Secretary of the Board, in the 
Connecticut Common School Journal, for November, 1839, says, 

" We have no hesitation in saying that a judicious application of one-fiflh of 
the sum appropriated unanimously by the House of Representatives, to promote 
the education of teachers for common schools, in different sections of the State, 
woald have accomplished more for the usefulness of the coming winter schools 
and the ultimate prosperity of the school system, than the expenditure of half 
the avails of the School Fund in the present way. One thousand at least of 
the eighteen hundred teachers, would have enjoyed an opportunity of critically 
revising the studies which they will be called upon to teach, with a ftiU expla- 
nation of all the principles involved, and with reference to the connection which 
one branch of knowledge bears to another, and also to the best methods of com- 
municatins each, and the adaptation of different methods to different minds. 
They would have become familiar with the views and methods of experienced 
teachers, as they are carried out in better conducted schools than those with 
which they had been familiar. They would have entered upon their schools 
with a rich fund of practical knowledge, gathered from observation, conversa- 
tion and lectures ; and with many of their own defective, erroneous, and per- 
haps mischievous views, corrected and improved. Who can tell how many 
minds will be perverted, how many tempers rained, how much injury done to 
the heart, the morals, and the manners of children, in consequence of the injodi- 
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cioas methods of inexperienced and incompetent teachers, the coming winter .1 
The heart, the manners, the morals, the minds of the children are, or should be 
in the eye of the state, too precious materials for a teacher to experiment upon, 
with a view to qualify himself for his professipn ; and yet the teacher is com- 
pelled to do so under the present order of things. He has no opportunity afford- 
ed him, as every mechanic has, to learn his trade ; and if he had, there is but 
little inducement held out for him to do this. No man is so insane as to employ 
a workman to construct any valuable or delicate piece of mechanism, who is 
to learn how to do it for the first time on that very article. No one employs 
any other than an experienced artist to repair a watch. No parent intrusts 
the management of a lawsuit, involving his property or his reputation, to an 
attorney who has not studied his profession and given evidence of his ability. 
No one sends for a physician to administer to his health, who has not studied 
the human constitution and the nature and uses of medicine. No one sends a 
shoe to be mended, or a horse to be shod, or a plough to be repaired, except to 
an experienced workman ; and yet parents will employ teachers, who are to 
educate their children for two worlds — ^who are to mould and fashion and 
develop that most delicate, complicated, and wonderful piece of mechanism^ 
the human being, the most delicate and wonderful of all Grod's creations^to fit 
them for usefulness in life, to become upright and intelligent witnesses, jurors, 
electors, legislators, and rulers, safe in their power to resist the manifold temp- 
tations to vice and crime which will beset their future path, strong and happy 
in the * godlike union of right feelings with correct principles.' ** 

From the proceedings of the Board of Commissioners, it appears that 
the subject received their attention, and they thus refer to it in their 
Report of 1840 : 

" Wherever Normal Schools have been established and ably sustained, the 
experiment has uniformly resulted in supplying teachers of a superior order. 
As in every other art whose principles are reduced to rule, and matured into a 
system, the learner is not limited to the slow and scanty results of his single, 
unaided experience, but is at once enriched with the accumulated treasures ot 
all who have labored in the same mine before him. Without such an oppor- 
tunity, he may be compared to the medical practitioner, who commences his 
labors without the knowledge of any settled principles of his art, but expects to 
acquire his knowledge of his profession in tne course of his practice. If it is 
plain that the physician needs, at the commencement of his career, that knowl- 
edge of the healing art, which contains the embodied experience of those who 
have gone before him, and carried his profession to the highest degree of excel- 
lence, no less does the instructor of a school need the wisdom of nis predeces- 
sors to guide him, at his first setting out ; nor can he any better afford to wait 
for the slow returns of his own experience. Indeed, there is in the case of the 
young teacher, a peculiar need of this wisdom in advance, since the employ- 
ment is not usually a business for life, but only of a few years at farthest,— a 
period in itself too short to gain much of the wisdom of experience, and termi- 
nated almost as soon as such wisdom begins to be acquired. 

In the opinion of the Board, we can not make an adequate provision for the 
supply of tne requisite number of teachers, who shall be at once capable of teach- 
ing, in the best manner, all that the pupils of our common schools are capable 
of learning, and of conducting the order and government of their institutions, 
according to the most approved methods, without the establishment of normal 
SCHOOLS, devoted exclusively to the education of teachers in the principles knd 
practice of their profession, and guided by men eminent for their talents and 
practical wisdom. But if it is thought that we are not prepared to erect and 
sustain seminaries of this independent and elevated description, the Board 
would suggest the expediency of commencing the work of educating teachers 
on a limited scale, b^ connecting a department for this purpose, wim some of 
the existing academies in different sections of the state. A small amount of 
funds, judiciously expended in the modes indicated by the Secretary in his 
Report, would, in the opinion of the Board, accomplish a great, immediate 
good in improving the qualifications of our common school teachers. 

The resolution appropriating five thousand dollars from the Treasury, to 
be expended by the Board, in promoting and securing llie requisite qualifier 
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tion of teachers for the common schools of the state, provided, that an amount 
«qaal to that applied for should be placed at their disposal from other sources, 
for the same object, which passed the House of Representatives, at the last ses- 
sion (^ the Legislature, and was afterward, bjr a joint vote of both Houses, 
referred to the Board for some specific plans of expenditure, has received the 
consideration of a Committee of tneir number, and of the Board at its last meet- 
ing. In their opinion, the sum is too small, even with such local and individual 
subscriptions, as could now be raised, to authorize the establishment of a tho- 
roughly oi^ganized Normal School. If this sum, therefore, had been placed at 
their disposal, they would have expended it in the different counties of the 
state, under such circumstances as would have called forth as widely extended 
eo-operation and contributions from towns and individuals as possible, and have 
diffused its agency over a period of three years." 

The Secretary, in his Report to the Board, in 1840, discusses the whole 
flubject in the following manner : 

" The most efficient instrumentality, however, on which we can rely for the 
permanent and almost indefinite improvement of education in our common 
schools, is the employment of teachers properly qualified for their duties. The 
want of such teachers is widely felt, and the absence of all arrangements for 
securing the necessary supply, is the principal defect in our system. 

What can be done to remove this defect 1 Upon the practical solution of 
this problem depends the immediate and permanent prosperit]^ of our schools. 

I. The first and necessarily imperfect method of securing well-qualified 
teachers, would be to raise the standard of qualification now required by law, 
and to create a county or senatorial district board for the examination of teach- 
ers. This would operate to induce candidates to prepare themselves more 
extensively and thoroughly in the studies which tney are to teach, and on 
which they are to be examined, and would exclude in a great measure the ope- 
ration of local, family, and personal influences, in granting or withholding the 
necessary certificates. There is, however, no sure test of ability and skill in 
instruction and government, but actual demonstration in the school-room. TO' 
secure this practical knowledge, other means than those of examination, how- 
ever strict and impartial, such as now exist in the State, must be provided. 

3. A second method would be to improve the present sources relied on for 
cap|)orting teachers. These sources are the common schools, and the higher 
seminaries of education. Both might be made far more efficient than they now 
are in this respect, by engrafting upon them a class or department for the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

From the older and more advanced scholars of either sex of the district 
schools, or the high school if it exists, such as have distinguished themselves bv 
Iheir scholarship and good conduct, and manifest the requisite talents, as well 
4S desire to become teachers, might be selected to receive, in the evening and 
at such other times as might be found convenient, specific instruction in the 
theory and practice of teaching. These might be allowed to assist in their 
respective schools under the direciion.ofth6- teacher, with great profit to them- 
selveSy and to the younger classes especially. They would thus have an oppor- 
tanity of applying their insiructioss to practice, they would not be ediicated 
•hove their business, and would acquire the, habits and methods of teaching in 
the very class of schools which they would afterward be called upon to 
instruct. If school societies understoddjtheir own interest, they would estab- 
lish a common school of a higher onler, if for no other purpose than to provide 
a home supply of better teachers fbv tiieJT respective districts. In Holland 
this method was formerly the sole.nssort.'for the training of teachers, but in per- 
fecting her system of primary instiixatiivi, regularly organized Normal Schools 
have been lately established. In the public schools of the city of New York, 
this plan is thoroughly organized and carried out. In Boston and Philadelphia, 
a model school is connected with it. 

Academies and similar instituticms can become more useful than they now 
9fe in supp\ying good teachers- 
First, by instituting a ' teachers' class' in the winter and spring, for young 
ladies, and in the summer and autumn for young men, who have been teach- 
#p«^ «r expect to become such soon. Here they should have an opportunity to 
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revise the studies of the district school, and receire such knowledge of the best 
methods and familiar practical illustrations as the principal and other fiiends 
of education can give during the period allotted to the course. An experim^t 
of this kind was tried at Hartford, in the Grammar School, with a class of 
twenty-six young men, and in the Female Seminary with a class oi sixteen 
young ladies, with the most gratifpng results. 

Second, by organieing a department for the more liberal and thorough edu- 
cation of teachers. Such a department should include a professor, who should 
devote his whole time to the theory and practice of education, a course of 
instruction embracing all the studies of the common schools, with the best 
methods of communicating them to others, and a model school. The model 
school might be a primary department of the academy, under an appropriate 
assistant, or the neighboring district school, in which, under the supervision of 
the professor, the best methods should be pursued. The students or the depart- 
ment should have an opportunity, not only of witnessing frequently and famil- 
iarly the exercises and management of tnls school, but should receive expla- 
nations and lectures there, as to the modes pursued, be allowed to conduct the 
recitations, and on return to the class-room, be required to give their views, in 
writing and orally, on what they had seen or heard. 

In giving the above outline of a properly organized * Teachers' Department,' 
I have in realitv incorporated the Normal School with the Academy. The 
advantages of this arrangement are the saving of much additional expense for 
buildings, apparatus, and assistants, and the liberalizing influence oi associa- 
tion in the recitation-room, and out of it, with persons destined to other pursuits, 
on the mind and manners of those who are to become teachers. The disadvan- 
tages are, in the present comparatively low social and literary position, accord- 
ed to the profession, in public estimation, lest the department and those con- 
nected with it, should be regarded as only an appendage to the Academy ; and 
those destined for a longer or shorter time to become teachers, lose that enthu- 
siasm to the proposed calling, which is essential to eminent success, and ac- 
quire, what under the most favorable circumstances is likelv to come soon 
eUongh, a partiality for those pursuits, which they see command a higher social 
rank, more honorable fame, and a richer pecuniary return. What is now 
wanted in this Slate, and in the country, are institutions in which the exclu- 
sive attention of men of the first talents and experience in education, should 
be devoted to the distinct object of giving the greatest practical elevation and 
efficiency to the profession of common school teacher, and where all the ar- 
rangements, to the minutest detail, should be shaped to establish this sreat end. 
This want can be in no way so effectually supplied as by the establishment of, 
at least, one thoroughly organized Normal School." 

The Board, in the Third Annual Report for 1841, again recommend: 

That some provision be made for the establishment of Normal Schools, or 
Seminaries for the training of teachers, where a practical knowledge of the 
best methods of arranging the classes and studies, and conducting the govern- 
ment and instruction of district schools, can be communicated and illustrated. 
One such school, under an experienced principal and assistant, with a model 
school connected with it, where theory can be carried into practice, and an 
example g^ven of what a district school ought to be, would draw to it numbers 
of our young men, and young women, to improve the qualifications they already 
possess for teaching, and gain the experience and skill which are necessary. 

An appropriation for this object will supply ajadical defect in our system, 
and give an impulse of the most powerful and salutary character to the cause 
of school improvement." 

Again, in his Third Annual Report, the Secretary of the Board returilfl 

to the subject, dwelling more particularly on the establishment of one 

Normal School: 

'*6ut the most effectual way of improving the qualifications of teachers, of 
creating in them, and in the community, a proper estimate of the true dignity 
and usefulness of the office, of canying out into practice the soundest views of 
education, is to establish at least one institution for their specific training. 

Such an institution, in the outset at least, had better be con&ied to the pn^ 

2 
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paration of female teachers. The coarse of instruction should have spiecial 
reference to common schools in ihe countiy. The model school should, as far 
as practicable, bear a close resemblance in its elements to an ordinary district 
school. The pupils should be such as are willing to meet a portion of the 
expense of residence at the institution, by the assistance they would render at 
such times as would not interfere with the studies and exercises of the place. 

The whole spirit of the institution should be such as to invite those only to 
come, who have a natural fondness for the office of teaching, and are animated 
in their preparatory work, by higher motives than the nope of pecuniary 
returns they are likely to receive. 

The establishment of one or more schools of this description, is recommend- 
ed in nearly every communication from school visitors. They have been 
objected to, in four instances, for the following reasons. ' They are of foreign 
origin.' They need not necessarily be modeled, and indeed ought not to be, 
ailer foreign institutions. They should be adapted to meet our own wants, to 
raise up Connecticut teachers for Connecticut schools. The objection is as 
valid against institutions for the deaf and dumb, or the blind, or the insane, or 
colleges, or even the common school, which is only an improvement on the 
parochial schools of Germany. 

* They are unnecessary : our colleges, academies and private schools, can 
ftimish teachers for the higher order of common schools, and these last for the 
district school.' It is possible that much might be done in this way. but at 
present, there are no adequate means provided in any of the institutions for the 
specific training, or the apprenticeship required. We have good teachers, but 
Ihey have become such, by improving their native tact by experience in the 
school-room : but who knows how many minds and hearts have been ruined 
or injured by the experiments of beginners 1 The best teachers universaUy 
acknowledge the value and necessity of such schools. 

^ Those who are educated there, will not become teachers for life, or teachers 
in common schools.' They will, however, be more likely to make teaching a 
profession, than any other class. It would answer a good purpose, even if they 
taught for a few years. To provide against the last result, the mstitution should 
be confined to females, and those who receive its benefits, should come under 
obligations to teach two or three years in common schools ; but above all, they 
should be such only as are actuated by the highest devotional feelings. 

* The teachers thus educated, will be few compared with the number of 
schools.' But a beginning must be made, and in the present state of the public 
mind, and of the public schools, a single demonstration of what can be done, 
and of the best manner of doing it, is needed. The good which a few teachers 

J>roperly trained, would do, would not be confined to the districts in which they 
abored. Their schools would become model schools for other districts, and 
the awakening influence of their example and precept would be felt all around 
them. Teachers who have not enjoyed the advantages of such training, would 
strive to excel those who had, and thus a wholesome spirit of emulation would 
be provoked among teachers. 

* Districts will not pay wages sufficient to employ teachers who are thus pre- 

Sared.* There are districts which pay liberally, and who look long and far to 
nd good teachers. Such districts would go direcUy to such an institution for 
their teachers. Besides, an improvement in the qualifications of teachers, 
would to some extent increase the demand for them, and the demand would 
increase the compensation. 

* The time required for this preparation is more than most teachers can 
give.' Although it would be desirable to extend the course of instruction to 
two years at least, still much can be accomplished in a brief period. Six 
months' residence in such an institution, with daily practice or observation in 
the model school, or even a shorter period, would be of incalculable service. 

'The expense of such an institution will be great' Like other good insti- 
tutions, it will cost something, but the cost will depend somewhat on the scale 
with which it is commenced. An appropriation of $10,000 on the part of the 
State, united with what could be raised by individual subscriptions, would be 
sufficient to make a fair trial." 

In 1844, a Committee of eight members, one from each county, was 
B^ppoiated by the General Assembly, to take into consideration the state 
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of Common Schools in Connecticut, and report on the subject to the next 
session, with plans and suggestions for their improvement This Com^ 
mittee, in their Report of May, 1845, which was printed and widely circu- 
lated, remark, that true economy, as well as the higher inducement of the 
best intercepts of the State, in the improved education of its children, 
would be promoted by the establishment of a Normal School. 

" There is one other improvlment which your Committee deem of great im- 
portance, but which they do not think the present state of the public mind 
would justify, viz — the establishmerU of a NoTmdL School or Teacher^ Seminary, 

Teaching is an ari^ subject to certain rules and principles like any other art. 
It is true, that individuals may attain some degree of skill in teaching, without 
having had regular and systematic instruction in the art; as some men do in 
the arts of the painter, the carpenter, or the smith, without having served a regu- 
lar apprenticeship. It is true, too, that every one gets some idea of teaching wUle 
he is himself obtaining the rudiments of Knowledge. But who would intrust 
an important work in building, machinery, or painting, or send a son to serve 
an apprenticeship, with an artisan who had not been regularly taught his pro- 
fession, unless indeed he were satisfied that by long study and experience, he 
had fully made up for the deficiency in his early education. 

How much more, then, should we hesitate to commit the education of our 
children to unskillful hands — to those who have barely sufficient attainments to 
entitle them to the certificate required'by law, without having had the slightest 
instruction, or experience, in the art of teaching, and who even acquired the 
rudiments of knowledge from those who were themselves exceedingly deficient 
both in art and learning. 

By far the greater part of our teachers, when they berfn to instruct, are of 
this character. Many never teach but a single season. Others, who continue 
in the profession, change their school, season after season, giving no satisfac- 
tion to their employers, and deriving none themselves from their pursuit. A 
few only become successful teachers, and these soon find their way, as has 
before been said, into such common schools as duly appreciate their talents, or 
are employed in private schools and academies. 

It is said by experienced teachers, that every child in the State might obtain, 
at twelve years ofage^ under proper instruction in the common schools, a good 
practical* knowledge in all the branches required by law to be taught in mose 
schools. How different is the fact now ! 

Your Committee are of the opinion that true economy^ as well as the higher 
inducement of the best interests of the state, in the improved education of its 
children, would be promoted by the establishment of a Normal School. The 
annual expense of a school adapted to this state, would probably be about 
S4,000, or 5 cents a year for each child in the state. The public, however, 
have at present but little information on the subject. There can be no doubt, 
that sooner or later, these institutions will be deemed an indispensable part of 
every common school system." 

In 1846, the General Assembly, by a concurrent vote, approved " in the 
main," of a plan, submitted by the Joint Standing Committee on Educa- 
tion, for the improvement of the school system, which embraced among oth- 
er features, the establishment of a Normal School. This plan, with the 
Report of the Committee, was ordered to be printed, and two thousand 
copies circulated with the laws relating to common schools. The atten- 
tion of the school visitors in every school society, was specially called to 
the subject by the Superintendent, with a request that they would com- 
municate their views to this department on its various features. In 
almost every instance the Normal School feature of the plan was approv- 
ed, and most heartily in those societies where the schools were in the 
best condition, and the subject had received the most attention In his. 
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Report to the G^eral Assembly in May, 1847, the Superintendent stiV 
mitted the results of his reflections on the subject as foUows : 

*' The most importam improvement recommended bj the Committee, is the 
establishment of a Normal School^ or Seminary for ike instruciwn ofteadurs^ ot 
the training of the young men and young women of the state, who have the 
requisite qualifications of talent, tact, and character, to a practical knowledge 
of the best methods of school instruction and govemment* This subject has 
long been before the people of this state. The«first distinct presentation of its 
claims, and one of the ablest ever made, was given by^ the Rev. T. H. Gallau- 
det, of Hartford, in a series of articles in the Connecticut Observer, commenc- 
ed in January, 1825, and afterward published in a pamphlet. This pam- 
phlet has been republished entire, or in copious extracts, in most of the educa- 
tional periodicals of the country, and has undoubtedly aided in preparing the 
public mind for the action which has already followed in several states, and 
which is likely to take place still more generally. From the communications 
received from school visitors on this point, both for this and the last year, it 
will be seen that the friends of school improvement, from every section of the 
state, are calling for some legislative action on this subject. 

The plan of a Normal School or Teachers] Seminary, embraces a thorough 
course of instruction in the studies pursued in common schools under compe- 
tent teachers, with reference to teaching the same things to others. This last 
includes the art of teaching, or a knowledge of human nature and of the human 
mind, and of the order in which its several faculties should be called into exer- 
cise; of the best motives by which good habits of study can be cultivated in 
the young ; of the arrangement and classification of scholars, and of the best 
means and appliances for securing obedience and order, and for keeping alive 
an interest in the daily exercises of the school. To accomplish these things 
thoroughly /there must be all the necessary apparatus for illustration and ex- 
periment in reference to the studies pursued, and a model school where the 
future teacher may, as it were, serve an apprenticeship in the workshop of 
education. The Normal School should do for the teacher what the directions 
of the master- workman, and the usual term and duties of the apprenticeship do 
for the fiiture mechanic; and the law school, or the medical school, or the 
theological seminary, does for the professions of law, medicine or theology. It 
shoula give a thorough knowledge of what is to be done, and the practical skill 
how to do it. We have teachers who have acquired this knowledge and skill, 
but in too many instances they have acquired the same by experience and ex- 
periments in the school-room, at the expense of time lost, teihpers ruined, and 
minds distorted, of the children of the state. The Normal School affords an 
opportunity to such persons as have the requisite natural qualifications, of 
acquiring the knowledge and experience necessary for the highest success, 
without subjecting the schools to the ruinous waste of time and mind to which 
they are now exposed. 

This subject has already attracted the attention of the Legislatures of other 
states, and it will not probably be long before a large number of our sister states 
will enjoy the benefits of these institutions. Surely Connecticut, which was 
the first seriously to agitate the subject, ought not to be the last to avail her- 
self of the wise suggestions of her own citizens, and the experience of two such 
states as New York and Massachusetts. If the Legislature would pledge the 
means to sustain the annual expense of one such school, on an economical 
scale, for a period long enough to give the institution a fair trial, it is believed 
that tnere are towns in which it should be located, and individuals, ready to pro- 
vide the necessary buildings, furniture and apparatus.'' 

This document wets referred to the Joint Standing Committee on 
Education, who in their remarks on ^' the establishment of schools, where 
teaching as an art shall be taught," say, " From these returns, your 
Committee have been led to suppose that the tune has come for the State 
to do something for the establishment of such seminaries." 

The Conunittee deemed it best for the Legislature to proceed with 
onition in the matter, and therefore, after recommending provision for 
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temporary Normal Schools, or Teachers' iDstitutes, proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, ^^ to make due examination, and report to the next 
Legislature a definite plan for the support, location, and internal arrange- 
ment of one or more schools for teachers." This Conmiittee was accor- 
dingly appointed, and after visiting the Normal Schools in New York and 
Massachusetts, suhmitted a Report to the Legislature, in which they in 
1848, recommend an appropriation of $2,500 a year for four years, toward 
the support of a Normal School, to be located by a Board of Trustees, con- 
sisting of eight members, one for each county, to be chosen by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Committee state that liberal offers were received 
from several towns, which guarantee that tlie State shall be at no expense 
for buildings, d&c. The plan of the Committee was embodied in a Bill 
which passed the House of Representatives by a large majority, and 
was lost in the Senate by one vote. The Committee in their Report 
remark : 

" That in the course of their examination, whatever doubts any of them had 
previously entertained with regard to the utility of such schools, and the expe- 
diency of establishing them, those doubts have been entirely removed ; — such 
schools are no longer to be regarded as a doubtful experiment:" 

The Superintendent, in his Report for 1849, after enumerating the va- 
rious instances in which the establishment of Normal Schools has been 
pres;ented to the Legislature, adds : 

" Such is a brief history of the manner in which the special training of 
teachers for their work, has been brought before the Legislature and the 
people of the state. To this it may be added, that many essays on the 
subject have been published in the public prints and in pamphlet form, 
and that in the course of the last six years it has been distinctly present- 
ed in the written reports of the school visitors of more than half of the 
school societies of the state. It would be an insult to the common intelli- 
gence of the people of the state to suppose that the subject was not un- 
derstood. And as no considerable opposition has been manifested, it may 
fairly be presumed that they are prepared for some action on the subject" 

And such was the opinion of the General Assembly in 1849, as will ap- 
pear by the documents which follow. To the Report of the Superin- 
tendent for 1849, was appended a Plan of a Teachers' Seminary by 
Rev. Merrill Richardson, of Terryville, who in an address delivered be- 
fore the School Society of Plymouth, in 1842, and in the Connecticut 
School Manual, from 1846 to 1848, and in addresses delivered before the 
Teachers' Institutes, and in other ways by lip and pen, proved himself an 
earnest and efficient advocate before the people, of a Normal School or 
Teachers' Seminary. To this gentleman, to the Hon. Seth P. Beers, to 
John P. Norton, Esq., of Farmington, to Hon. Lorin P. Waldo, of Tol- 
land, and particularly to James M. Bunce, Esq., of Hartford, are the 
friends of school improvement indebted for the establishment of a Normal 
Sdhool in Connecticut, in just ten years after the subject was first offi- 
cially brought before the Legislature. 
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An act for the estahliahment of a State Normal School. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened^ There shall be established, as hereinafter 
provided, one Normal School, or seminary for the training of teachers in 
the art of instructing and governing the common schools of this state ; 
the object of which Normal School, or seminary, shaU be, not to educate 
teachers in the studies now required by law, but to receive such as are 
found competent in these studies, in the manner hereinafter provided, and 
train them in the best methods of teaching and conducting common 
schools. 

Sec. 2. There shall be appointed, by the Legislature, eight trustees 
of said Normal School, one from each county in the state 5 two of whom 
shall, in the first instance, hold their office for one year, two for two years, 
two for three years, and two for four years, the term of office to be by 
them determined, by lot or otherwise; the vacancies to be filled by ap- 
pointment by the Legislature, for the residue of the term which shall so 
become vacant; and the Superintendent of Common Schools, ex-officio, 
shall also be a member of said board. 

Sec. 3. The expenses necessarily incurred by said trustees, in the 
discharge of their duties, shall be defrayed out of the funds herein appro- 
priated for the support of said school ; and they shall receive no compen- 
sation for their services. 

Sec 4. To said board of trustees shall be committed the location of 
said school; the application of the funds for the support thereof; the ap- 
pointment of teachers, and power of removing the same ; the power to 
prescribe the studies and exercises of the school, rules for its management, . 
and granting diplomas ; and they shall report annually to the Legisla- 
ture their own doings, and the progress and condition of the school^ and 
the said trustees are hereby authorized to change the location of said 
Normal School, from time to time, as they deem best for the interest of 
said school, and for the accommodation of the pupils in the different parts 
of the state, provided suitable buildings and fixtures are furnished with- 
out expense to the state. 

Sec 5. The number of pupils shall not exceed two hundred and 
twenty ; and the visitors of each school society in the state shall be re- 
quested to forward to the Superintendent of Common Schools, annually, 
the names of four persons, two of each sex, applicants for admission to / 
said school, whom the said visitors shall certify they have examined and 
approved as possessed of the qualifications required of teachers of com- 
mon schools m this state ; which applicants shall have given to said visit- 
ors a written declaration, signed with their own hands, that their object 
in seeking admission to the school is to qualify themselves for the em- 
ployment of common school teachers ; and that it is their intention to 
engage in that employment in this state, which applicants the said visit- 
ors shall recommend to the trustees as suitable persons, by their age, 
character, talents and attainments, to be received as pupils in the Normal 
School. The trustees shall select by lot, from the whole number of appli- 
cants from each county, the proportion of pupils to which such county is en- 
titled by its population^ of male and female, each an equal number : Promr 
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ded. that not more than one shall be admitted from any school society, till 
eacn society, from which an application is made, shall have a pupil in the 
school. The trustees shall forward to each pupil, so appointed, a certifi- 
cate of his aj^intment, retorning also to the principal a list of pupils ap- 
pointed to the school. If there shall not be a sufficient number of appli- 
cants from any county, to fill the number of appointments allowed to such 
county, the trustees shall fill the vacancy by lot from among the whole 
number of remaining applicants. To all pupils so admitted to the school, 
the tuition and all the pnvileges of the school shall be gratuitous. 

Sec. 6. The said trustees are authorized to make provisions for a 
Model Primary ScJioolj under a permanent teacher approved by them, in 
which the pupils of the Normal School shall have opportunity to practice 
the modes of mstruction and discipline inculcated in the Normal School. 

Sec. 7. For the support of said Normal School, thefe is hereby appro- 
priated the bonus derived from the " State Bank," and the interest which 
may accrue thereon ; from which the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars, 
annually, for the term of four years, shall be^ paid to said trustees, with 
said interest, by order of the Comptroller, on the Treasurer of the State; 
no part of which sum shall be expended in any building or fixtures for 
said school. 

Approved, June 22d, 1849. 

Pvblic Acts, May sessioUy 1849. 



ExTRACTyrom Section Ist of an Act incorporaiing the State Bank at 

Hartford. 

*^ Provided, That the President and Directors of said bank shall pay 
into the treasury of this state the sum often thousand dollars, as a bonus, 
which sum shall be appropriated to the support of a Normal School io 
this state, in such ways and at such place as shall be provided by the 
Legislature.'^ 

BeaoitUions aand Private Acts, May session, 1849. 



Extract from Section 12th of an Act incorporaiing the Deep River 

Bank, 

Provided, That before said bank shaH comm^ice discounting notea^ 
the Directors of said bank shall pay to the treasurer of this state the sum 
of one thousand dollars for the purpose of sustaining a Normal School in 
this state." 

Resolutions and Private Acts^ May session, 1849. 



" Resolved, That the Comptroller of Public Accounts be, and he hereby 
is directed to draw an order on the Treasurer of the State, payable to the 
trustees of the State Normal School, for the sum of one thousand dollars, 
heretofore deposited with said Treasurer, by the Deep River Bank, for 
the use of said School." 

Resolutions and Private Acts, May session, 1850* 



An act in aUeratvm of^^ An Act concerning Education,^ 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
6teneral Assembly convened, The Principal of the State Normal School, 
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shall be, ex-ofBcio, Superintendent of Common Schools, whose duty it 
shall be to exercise a general supervision over the common schools of the 
state, to collect information from school visitors in the manner provided 
in the twenty-fiflh section of the Act concerning Education, and from 
other sources, to prepare and submit an annual report to the General 
Assembly, containmg a statement of the condition ofthe common schools 
of the state, plans and suggestions for the improvement and better organ- 
ization ofthe common school system, £uid all such matters relating to his 
office and to the interests of education as he shall deem expedient to com- 
municate. 

Sec. 2. That the Superintendent appointed by virtue hereof be, and 
he is hereby authorized and directed to hold at one convenient place in 
each county ofthe state, in the months of September, October or Novem- 
ber annually, schools or conventions of teachers, for the purpose of in- 
structing in the best modes of governing and teaching our common 
schools, and to employ one suitable person to assist him at each of said 
schools. 

Sec. 3. That the compensation of the Superintendent shall be three 
dollars per day, in full for his services while actually employed in per- 
forming the duties required of him by law, and shall be allowed his neces- 
sary disbursements for traveling expenses, stationery, printing and clerk- 
hire, in the business of said office. And the person or persons by him 
employed in assisting at said school, shall be allowed not exceeding three 
dollars per day for the time occupied in traveling to and from, and attend- 
ing said school conventions; which compensation and disbursements shall 
be paid from the civil list funds of the state, afler being taxed and allowed 
by the Comptroller, who shall draw an order on the State Treasurer 
therefor. 

Sec. 4. That the Superintendent of Common Schools be, and he is 
hereby directed to give seasonable notice to each school society of the 
times and places of holding said schools or conventions, and such other 
notice to the teachers as he may deem expedient 

Sec. 5. That so much of the tenth section of the Act concerning Edu- 
cation as constitutes the Commissioner of the School Fund, ex-officio, Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, and the resolve, passed in 1848, provi- 
ding for employing persons to hold schools of teachers, and for holding 
the same, be, and the same are hereby repealed. Provided^ that the 
Commissioner of the School Fund shall, ex-officio, remain Superintendent 
of Common Schools, exercising all the powers heretofore conferred on 
him, until the Principal of the State Normal School shall be appointed, 
and enter on the duties of said appointment 

Approved, June 22d, 1849. 

Public ActSj May session^ 1849. 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF CONNECTICUT. 

SUBMITTBD HAT 16tH, 1850. 



To the General Assembly of the State of ConnecticiU: 

The Board of Trastees of the State Normal School, in conformity to a 
requisition of the act for the establishment of the same, respectfully pre-* 
sent their first Annual Report. 

The Board, at its first meeting, on the 7th 'of August, after duly organ- 
izing, resolved to issue a public notice, inviting proposals for the location 
of the school, either permanent, or otherwise, as the act provides. To this 
invitation but one town made a prompt response, and for a time the pro- 
jected institution seemed in danger of prospective defeat, from public 
apathy and indifference. After the lapse of some two or three months, 
the cause of this alarming silence was understood to proceed from the 
general impression which had gone abroad, that the institution was to be 
of a migratory nature, and pass from place to place, without remaining 
ion^ enough anywhere, to gain a residence^ and make its acquisition 
desirable. No adequate inducement was offered to the people of any 
locality in the state, to make the necessary outlay, smd offer the proposals 
solicited. 

To obviate this embarrassment, and induce the requisite proposals, the 
Board, at a subsequent meeting, in the exercise of the discretionary power 
vested in it, resolved, that, wherever located, the institution should be per- 
manently established during four years, at least the period contemplated 
by the act. Soon afler it was understood that such action had been taken 
by the Board, the cloud of uncertainty which had hung over the fate c^ 
the projected institution, disappeared, and liberal offers were made by 
severed towns in the central part of the state, which will be further noticed 
in the sequel of this report. 

Another question of great moment, deeply involving the welfare of the 
institution, claimed and received the early attention of the Board, viz. who 
shall be its Principal ? On the decision of this question, the Board felt 
that very much of the character and usefulness of the institution was de- 
pending ; and it received that careful attention and anxious deUberation, 
which its importance seemed to demand. Afler consultation with the 
friends of the enterprise, in different parts of the state, and thoroughly 
canvassing the merits of several candidates, whose names had been pre- 
sented, the Board came, unanimously, to the choice of the Hon. Henry 
Barnard, a gentleman well known in this state, by his former labors in the 
cause of popular education, as Secretary of the late Board of Education, 
and more recently Commissioner of Common Schools in the state of 
Rhode Island. His distinguished ability and zeal in the cause, coupled 
with his entire self-consecration, and large experience, constitute the 
surest guaranty of the successful discharge of the duties of the appoint- 
ment, and that no effqrt will be lacking on his part, to give to the mstitu- 
tion efficiency and utility. From the time when this appointment was 
conferred on Mr. Barnard, he has co-operated with the Board of which he 
is, ex officio, a member, in the preparatory labors of locating the school, 
and putting it in operation. 

Up to the time of the meeting of the Board on the 15th of January, 
proposals for the location of the school had been received from the city of 
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Middletown, and from the villages of Farmington, New Britain, and 
Southington. A Committee on Location was, thereupon, appointed, to 
visit each of these localities, and ascertain, from personsu observation and 
inquiry, their comparative adveintages. A full hearing was, subsequent- 
ly, given to the several applicants, in vindication of their respective claims 
to the location of the institution, and the spirit of competition elicited on 
the occasion was truly gratifying, inasmuch as it evinced a proper appre- 
ciation of the institution, on the part of those, at least, who were so lauda- 
bly zealous for its acquisition. Of all the several offers thus made to the 
state, it may justly be said, that they were liberal, and highly creditable 
to the parties by whom they were presented. No one of them was so 
clearly superior to the others, as to preclude all doubt relative to their 
comparative eligibility. But lest, after all, there should be some misun- 
derstanding between the parties and the Board, the following propositions 
were adopted by the latter, as the conditions on which the scnool should 
be established: ' 

" The Trustees will expect a building, or buildings, to be provided, suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate 220 pupils, with suitaole rooms for recita- 
tions and lectures, furnished with the necessary fixtures, and on a site ac- 
ceptable to the Trustees. The plans and specifications thereof shall be 
furnished by the Principal of the School, and the building or buildings 
shall be acceptable to tiie Trustees. They will also expect such an ap- 
paratus to be furnished, as will be needed by the school, to the value of 
not less than one thousand dollars : and a library of books, chiefly on ed- 
ucation, to the value of not less than five hundred dollars. They will also 
require one school to be placed at their disposal, as a Model School, the 
teacher of which shall be approved by the Trustees, but paid by the Dis- 
trict. And, finedly, while tne Trustees will do all in their power to make 
the institution of such a character as shall reflect honor on the state, and 
be calculated to insure its perpetuity, yet, they wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that they can not, in any way, bind the state to continue the 
school for a longer period than four years, from April 1st, 1850 ; and they 
can not accept of any proposals which shall imply, directly, or indirectly, 
any obligation, on the part of the state, to make any reimbursement, at 
the end of four years, if the school should be discontinued at that time. 

To the conditions thus set forth, the people of New Britain promptly 
and fully acceded, and raised, by private suDscription. the sum of sixteen 
thousand dollars ; four thousand of which they propose to expend on their 
own schools of practice, to be connected with the Normal Scnool, and the 
residue of twelve thousand dollars, they offer to the state for the purposes 
above specified. On the subsequent organization of the subscribers into 
a Joint Stock Company, they fixed the amount of their stock at twenty 
thousand dollars." 

While the Normal School edifice is in process of building, the present 
season, the Company have furnished and fitted up, for the temporary ac- 
commodation of the state, a spacious and commodious room in a public build- 
ing, located near the center of the village, in which the Board is pleased to 
be able to announce the opening of the State Normal School, this day, 
(May 15th,) with thirty pupils in attendance, under the immediate super- 
vision and instruction of Mr. T. D. P. Stone, as Associate Principal, a na- 
tive citizen of this state, but for many years a highly successful teacher 
in ihe states of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and for the last vear 
the teacher of the Massachusetts State Reform School, located at W est- 
borough. It may be proper to add, that Mr. Stone presented to the Board 
the most satisfactory credentials of excellence of character, and accom- 
plishments as a teacher ; and no doubt is entertained, but that he will 
magnify the office thus confidently conferred upon him, and so far, at ieastj 
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as he is concerned, enable the friends of the institution to realize the fulfil- 
ment of their most sanguine hopes. 

Superadded to the commendaole liberality thus exhibited by the i>eople 
of New Britain, the Board was particularly gratified by the spirit of 
unanimity and cordiality which accompanied and crowned their donation ; 
and there can be no doubt, from the interest and enthusiasm already man^ 
ifested on their part, that they will continue to foster and encourage an 
institution which they so highly and so justly appreciate, and which is so 
closely identified with the prosperity and reputation of their goodly vil- 
lage. The nascent germ, which the^ have so sedulously procured., and 
generously planted in their midst, will long receive their fostering care, 
and loving kindness, and, rising in growth and grandeur, is destined to be- 
come, not only the crowning ornament of the beautiful village in which it 
flourishes, but the ornament of the entire state. 

The Board take this occasion to inform the Legislature, that the bonus 
of the Deep River Bank, which, by the condition of its charter, was to be 
applied for the benefit of the State Normal School, has been appropriated 
and deposited for this object ; but no authority having been given to the 
Trustees, by the last Legislature, to receive the same, they would sug- 
gest that this inadvertency be remedied, by the passage of a resolution, 
authorizing the Board to receive the deposit, that it may be applied to its 
legitimate object 

The Trustees would moreover inform the General Assembly of the 
occurrence of four vacancies in their Board, two of which arise from the 
expiration of the shortest term of service prescribed by the act instituting 
the same ; one for Fairfield, and the other for New London County ; the 
third, owing to the decease, in the early part of the year, of our lamented 
associate, Francis Bacon, Esq., occurs for Litchfield County; and the 
fourth has been made by the resignation of the Rev. J. D. Baldwin, he 
having removed from the county of Windham, for which he was appoint- 
ed ; all of which the Legislature will please to fill by the appointment of 
men who, in addition to their other (qualifications, shall be especially pre- 
eminent for that high degree of patriotism, and devotion to the Republic, 
which shall secure their services to the state, without compensation, 
agreeably to Section 3d of the act, which so plentifully provides, Uiat 
the Trustees of the State Normal School " shall receive no compensation 
for their services." 

In conclusion, the Board would take occasion to express the sincere 
gratification which they derive from the auspicious indications which 
attend the infancy of the institution committed to their charge ; and with 
the harmonious and zealous co-operation of all concerned in its prosperity, 
they confidently anticipate for it a career of great usefulness and benefi- 
cence, in imparting increased efficiency to our system of public instruction, 
and in multiplying, augmenting, and difiusing the blessings of popular 
education. In behalf of the Board, 

FRANCIS GILLETTE, Chairman. 

New Britain, May 15th, 1850. 
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EXTRACT 

FROM TBB 

Fifth Anmud Report of the Superintendent {Henry Barnard) of the Com- 
mon Schools of Connecticut to the General Assembly , May session^ 1850. 

After the lapse of a quarter ofa century since the attention of the people 
of Connecticut was first called to the importance of providing for the spe- 
cial preparation of teachers of common schools for their arduous and re- 
sponsible labors, the Legislature in 1849 appropriated the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, paid by the State Bank, and of one thousand dollars 
paid by the Deep River Bank, as a bonus for their respective chartens, to 
meet Ine annual expenses ofa State Normal School, or Teachers' Sem- 
inary, for a period of four years. Apart from my official connection with 
the institution, I felt it to be my duty as Superintendent of Common 
Schools, to do «very thing in my power, not only to make its objects 
known, but to facilitate its early organization and opening, as the most 
important agency which could be employed by the state to increase the 
usefulness of the common schools, both as to the quality and amount of 
education given. So anxious ,were the trustees and officers of the insti- 
tution to make a beginning of their enterprise, that without waiting for 
the complete outfit of buildings, apparatus and library, which 4he people 
of New Britain had pledged themselves to fiirnish on the location of the 
Normal School in that village, the school was opened on the 15th of the 
present month, (May,) under as favorable auspices, as to pupils and oppor- 
tanities for imparting practical knowledge, as any of the seven Normal 
Schools which are now in successful operation on this continent. At the 
close of the first week, there were thirty-five Normal pupils in attendance, 
under the immediate instruction of Rev. T. D. P. Stone, the Associate 
Principal of the School, and upward of three hundred pupils from the 
village, in four Schools of Practice, under the charge of Mr. Stone, assisted 
by Prof. Guion, three female teachers and pupils of the Normal School. 
The four Schools of Practice are supported by the Central District of the 
New Britain School Society. 

In the absence of any published rules of the Board of Trustees, regu- 
lating permanently the number of sessions in the year, and the length ot 
each session, the subject and course of instruction, the period of attend- 
ance or degree of proficiency to entitle a pupil to the diploma of the insti- 
tution, I will venture to set forth the general plans and aims of the officers 
who have been entrusted with the immediate care of the institution, for 
the purpose of making known its objects, and showing its probable influ- 
ence on our common schools. 

1. The officers of the Normal School believe that they could best pro- 
mote the permanent improvement of the common schools of the state, by 
truly educating, and thoroughly training a few efficient teachers of the 
right stamp of character, physical, intellectual, esthetical and moral, and 
then securmg their permanent employment at fair remunerating wages, at 
central points in difierent sections of the state, as Normal teachers in 
model school-houses; or, by being allowed to select every year out of 
such candidates as may be presented by the visitors for the several school 
societies, a small number of pupils who possess the health, gentleness of 
manners, fondness for children, purity ofcharacter, singleness of purpose 
and tact, that indicate a natural fitness for teaching, and then, retam them 
long enough to superadd such appropriate knowledge of the studies to be 
taughtj and practical skill in arranging the classes and conducting the in- 
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Btraetion and discipline of an elementary school, under the ordinary con- 
ditions of an a^cultural district But as either of these courses are im- 
practicable under present circumstances, they will aim to benefit in such 
measure as they can, as many pupils as may apply for admission ; to co- 
operate every year in such ways as shall be open to them, with as many ' 
teachers of the state as they can meet for professional improvement 
whether the same shall be pupils of the school or not ; to act by personal 
visits to the schools, and by public addresses, on as many societies and 
districts as their engagements at the Normal School will admit ; and to pre- 
pare the public mind of the state generally, by precept and example, by 
voice and pen, as far and fast as they can, for more thorough and Jpro- 
gressive steps of improvement in every department of the educational neld. 

2. The benefit of the Normal School to any pupil will be measured by 
the preparation each may bring in character, attainments and aptitude 
for toe business, and the time and industry which may be devoted to the 
work. The ofiicers of the school cannot encourage for a moment, the idea 
that a person who does not understand a subject thoroughly, can ever 
teach that subject well, or that a residence of a few weeks or months in 
the institution, however diligently and wisely employed, will be sufficient 
to gain a knowledge of the human mind, and of a cmld's mind in particu- 
lar ; of the studies which it is desirable to have well taught in our common 
schools, and of the best methods of teaching the same ; of the motives 
which are to be appealed to to secure habits of study, order and obedi- 
ence ; and of all the technical and practical details of school keeping. 
They believe, however, that a person of quick observation, of some natu- 
ral aptitude for the business, and a clear intellect of the average power 
and cultivation, can, with ordmary diligence and devotion, obtain much 
additional information, and some practical experience, correct many old 
errors and appropriate many valuable hints, and above all catch the true 
professional spirit, by even one term's residence at the school. A single 
visit to a good school ; an hour's conversation with a good teacher ; ui6 
reading of a single chapter in Emerson's "Schoolmaster," or Page's 
" Theory and Practice of Teaching," may be not only a help, but the 
starting point of a new life to the young teacher. The officers of the 
Normsd School will, therefore, welcoine any teacher or candidate for 
teaching, to the institution under their charge, for a visit of an hour or a 
residence of years. ' 

3. By means of the regular classes in the Normal School and in the 
Schools of Practice, an opportunity will be offered to every member of the 
school to review thoroughly any one or all of the elementary studies re- 
quired to be taught in the common schools of the state, and to extend his 
attainments in any of these studies, and such kindred branches as will 
facilitate his success as a teacher in any grade of common schools. 

The reviews and recitations wiU be so conducted, as to methods and 
practical illustrations, as to make the studies far more interesting and 
pirofitable than they now are, whether regarded in the way of inSrma- 
tion, or as means of intellectual discipline, preparatory to those labors and 
duties of life which are most important and universal. A knowledge of 
the elements and structure of the English language, is justly deemed of 
paramount importance, and it is proposed so to teach it, as to give to every 
child who shall attend a common school with ordinary regularity and dil- 
igence, not only the ability to spell and read with accuracy and facility, 
but to converse and compose in it with a good degree of readiness and 
power, and at the same time acquire an earnest and discriminating taste 
for the choicest productions of American and English literature. Pen- 
manship is now taught in every district school, and it is proposed to con- 
nect the exercises in this branch not only with constant practice in Eng- 
lish composition, with book-keeping and other forms of business, but ai»> | 
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with the art of drawing, thus educating tQ a higher degree than mere 
writing can do, both the eye and the hand, rendering the one observant, 
and the other exact, and at the same time, training several importsuit 
faculties of the mind, and imparting a power which can be turned to 
many useful purposes in every department of practical life. 

In addition to the studies now generally taught in our schools, it is pro- 
posed to give some practical instruction in vocal music and physiology ; 
and to those, whose previous training, or whose residence at the institu- 
tion will be long enough to allow of this extension of the course without 
abridging the time and attention which are due to the elementary studies, 
a general view of the principles of agricultural chemistry and of domestic 
economy, will be presented. 

4. Subjects will be taught in the Normal School rather than text 
books ; and the manner in which the same subject is treated by several 
of the best authors, will be compared and discussed, in order that the grad- 
uates may be prepared to decide on the comparative merits of school 
books, whenever a change of text books is desirable in a school, and at' 
the same time be able to teach the subjects properlv, even if pupils of the 
same class should study the subject in diJOferent docks. 

5. The elementary studies will be thoroughly reviewed with constant 
practice on the blackboard, and by the aid of such maps, and cheap and 
simple apparatus as are now furnished in our best class of common schools, 
and are indispensable in all schools, not only tiiat these studies may be 
more vividly apprehended, but that the teachers may be prepared to use 
means of practical and visible illustration whenever the same shall be 
furnished. For the want of knowledge of many useful applications of the 
blackboard in all of the elementary studies, even the blackboard is but 
little used at the present time by the teachers of our district schools. 

6. In addition to familiar and practical suggestions on particular points 
in the Organization, instruction and discipline of schools, as occasion may 
call for the same in the daily routine of the institution, lectures will bie 
given on the history of education and schools ; on the object and princi- 
ples of public instruction in general, and of our own system in particular ; 
on the art of teaching and its methods, and the application of these meth- 
ods to each particular study ; on the theory of discipline and its practice ; 
on the peculiarities of a district school, as well as of other grades of 
schools ; on the general principles of school architecture ; on the legal 
position and relations of a teacher in our system of common schools ; and 
a variety of other topics which need not be enumerated in this place. 



r Topics for Discussion.'] 



lese topics will be examined by the pupils in the light of their own 
previous experience and observation, will oe tested by contrast and com- 
parison with the matter and manner of instraction and discipline in the 
mstitution, and its associated schools of practice, will be further investi- 
gated in the books on the history of education and schools, and the theory 
and practice of teaching in the librarjr, and will be made the themes of 
oral discussion and written essays which will constitute a part of the regu- 
lar routine of the Normal Schopl. 

7. The various principles which come under the general department o.' 
the theory and practice of teaching, will not only be exemplified as far as 
practicable in the management, instruction and discipline of the Normal 
Schools and the Schools of Practice, but an opportunity will be afforded 
- to the pupils of the first, to apply the same in practice to such extent and 
in such manner as the previous education of each shall render expedient 
and desirable. To give the most thorough familiarity with the theory 
and practice of organizing and conducting common schools, and at the 
same time to enable a few at least of each class to continue their connec- 
I tion with the school, a certain number will be employed as assistant teaoh- 
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ers in the schools of the village, and, as far as practicable, of the neigh- 
boring districts. Opportunity will be g^ven to such pupils to spend a por- 
tion of the vacations in visiting the best schools in different parts of the 
state, and in attending educational meetings of various kinds which may 
be appointed by the Superintendent of Common Schools. The pupils 
thus employed will embody in written reports the results of their observ- 
ation and experience, which will be subject to the examination and criti- 
cism of the officers of the institution. 

8. To cultivate a truly religious feeling, to lay the foundation and im- 
plant the motives for a truly religious life, to enable the teachers by pre- 
cept and example rightly to develop the moral faculties, and to define and 
enforce the performance of all the great primary moral duties, in the 
schools which may be placed under their charge, will be one of the car- 
dinal objects of the Normal School. Every suitable effort, consistent with 
perfect religious toleration, will be made, to give a deep moral and reli- 
gious tone to all the exercises, and to the whole character of the institu- 
tion, from a deep conviction that a sense of responsibility to God, and of 
love to man, must form the main-spring of a teacher's activity, while it is 
the surest pledge of success. 

9. Occasional lectures on important topics of education, or even courses 
of lectures on subjects of intrinsic value, and which reflect light on the 
studies, labors and duties of the teacher's calling, will be secured from 
time to time from persons who have given to these subjects special pre- 
paration. In this way it is anticipated that the pupils will have the ben- 
efit of the counsel, experience and study of many wise and distinguished 
teachers and educators from this and other states. 

10. No efforts will be spared, by correspondence and personal applica- 
tion, to assist the Normal pupils in obtaining permanent situations as teach- 
ers, according to the qualifications of each, and to promote their advance- 
ment from a school of a lower grade and compensation, to one of a more 
desirable character in both respects. Any aid which can be given to the 
graduates of the school by advice and cooperation, in their several fields 
of labor, will be cheerfully extended. An opportunity will be afforded to 
such as may wish to return to the institution for a short period to perfect 
or practice themselves in particular departments of instruction, in which 
on trial they may find themselves deficient An anniversary meeting, or 
reunion of all the members of the school, will be encouraged at least once 
in a year. The State Teachers' Association will be invited to hold at 
least one meeting every year within the walls of the institution, where 
every facility at the command of its officers will be extended to make the 
teachers of the state welcome, and their session profitable and interesting. 
Every thing will be done by the officers of the school, which a strong de- 
sire can suggest, and unwearied efforts accomplish, to make the school 
worthy of the kind feeling and prompt cooperation of all who are, and of 
all who propose to become teachers in any grade of public or private 
schools in the state, to grapple as with bands of steel, and yet only by the 
symnathy of a common pursuit and the sense of reciprocal benefit, the 
pupils to the school, and the teachers of the state to each other, and to 
unite all hearts and all hands in the great work of the more complete, 
practical and universal education of the children of Connecticut. 

11. To make the objects of the Normal School generally known, to in- 
terest young persons of the right character and views in the business of 
teaching, and induce them to connect themselves with the institution for 
a sufficient length of time to obtain the full benefits of a methodical course 
of theoretical and practical instruction, to cooperate with such pupils as 
may go out from the Normal School to teach in different parts of the 
state, to visit schools of different grades in large and small, in village and 
country districts, for the purpose of ascertaining their condition, suggesl- 

3 
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ing improvements, and adapting the instruction of the Normal School to 
the real deficiencies of elementary education, to establish pleasant social 
and professional relations with teachers, school officers and parents, it is 
tile intention of the ofiicers of the institution to attend Institutes, Teach- 
ers' Associations, and common school meetings of every name, to which 
they may be invited, or where they have reason to suppose their presence 
and cooperation will prove acceptable. It is believed, that in the course 
of the four years for which the enterprise is now planned, every school 
society, and a large majority of the sixteen hundred and fifty districts, 
will be visited by one or more of the teachers of the Normal School. 
' This department of labor is as necessary to the success of the enter- 
prise as the instructions which may be given within the walls of the Nor- 
mal School. 

Among the results which will follow from the successftil management 
of the State Normal School for a period of four years, now provided for 
by law, may be specified the following. 

1. It will make an institution or institutions of this character, in some 
form, an indispensable feature of our common school system. This has 
been the uniform result in every country and every state where the ex- 
periment has been tried under favorable auspices. There is not on record 
a single instance of the abandonment of this agency for providing good 
teachers for public schools, whenever it has been tried under liberal legis- 
lative or governmental patronage. There are more than two hundred 
such schools now in successful operation in this country and in Europe, 
and every year is adding to the number. 

2. It will thus supply the want which has long been known to exist by 
those who have given most attention to the improvement of common 
schools, of a place where young men and young women of the requisite 
natural qualifications, can acquire the science and the art of teaching 
without a series of experiments which are annually made at the expense 
of the health, faculties, and affections of the children placed under their 
charge. It will do for the future teacher what the direction of the master 
worlanan and the usual term and duties of apprenticeship do for the future 
mechanic ; what the law school, and clerkship in the ofiice of an older 




the business of teaching the same preparatory study and practice which 
the common judgment of the world demands of every other profession 
and art In this case it is provided for by the state, because the state has 
found it to be a matter of interest and duty ; — of right in its strongest and 
best sense ; — to look after the education of children, and to contribute to- 
ward the wages of the teacher ; and to protect her own appropriations 
she should see that the teachers are properly qualified. 

3. It will help to make teaching a permanent employment. The more 
truly efiicient a teacher becomes, the more thoroughly the habits of his 
mind and life are moulded to his occupation, the more deeply his soul is 
imbued with the spirit of his profession, the less likely he is. and the less 
capable he becomes of changmg his career, and the more ne is fortified 
against the temptations to forsake it ; and the example and success of one 
such teacher will have a powerful influence in determining the choice of 
many others just starting in the profession. 

4. It will help to verify the vocation of the pupils to the profession for 
which they are preparing. The Normal School will be a very uncom- 
fortable place for any person whose heart is not in the work, and who 
looks upon teaching, not as a calling, a mission, but as a meaningless 
routine, a daily task, imposed by necessity, or taken up because notning 
better offered, and to be thrown aside as soon as a more lucrative occupa- 
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tion shall turn up, or open. It will be soon ascertained who enters upni 
the prescribed round of observation and practice, of reading and discus- 
sion, of study and lectures, with the enthusiasm of persons in earnest and 
in love with their business ; and only such will be encouraged to perse- 
vere, or will be recommended as teachers on leaving the school. 

5. While it is probable that much the largest number of teachers who 
become connected with the school will not remain long enough to experi- 
ence the full benefit of what is understood to be a course of Normal in- 
struction and training, still it is believed a small number at least will, and 
the good which a few teachers properly trained will do, will not be con- 
fined to the districts in which they are employed. Their schools will be- 
come model schools for other districts, and the awakening influence of 
their example and labors will be felt all around them. Teachers who 
have not enjoyed the advantages of such training, will strive to excel 
those who have, and thus a wholesome spirit of emulation will spring up 
among the teachers of the same neighborhood. 

6. Through the direct and necessary influence of even a few good 
schools scattered all over the sfj^te ; of schools made good, and seen and 
felt and acknowledged to be made good, by teachers who have gone out 
from this institution with improved and improving views of the nature, 
objects and methods of teaching, and by the many other modes in which 
the officers and pupils of this school propose to act on the public mind, the 
standard of teachers' qualifications and wa^s will be gradually and per- 
manently raised. Good teachers will be m demand, and their services 
will command good wages. The contrast between a good teacher, and 
a poor one, wiu be seen and felt ; and then the great commercial law of 
demand and supply will begin to operate. The want of good teachers 
will be felt ; and then will follow tne corresponding demand. The de- 
mand will induce young men and young women so to qualify themselves 
as to meet this want. And with a demand for and supply of the better 
article, the poor one will remain a drug in the market. The other obsta- 
cles which now remain in the way or the employment of good teachers 
will gradually and forever, disappear. Old, dilapidated, inconvenient, and 
unhealthy school-houses will give place to new, attractive and comfort- 
able structures ; for districts having the first will find it difficult to secure 
the services of a good teacher, who will understand well the relations 
which a good house bears to his own health and his success both in gov- 
ernment and instruction. That relic of barbarism, the practice of " board- 
ing round." of compelling the teacher to live homeless and without the 
ordinary facilities and seclusion for study, of being subjected to inconven- 
iencies to which the lawyer, or clergyman, or mechanic are not subjected 
by their employers, will no longer remain a hindrance to the formation of 
a permanent, well qualified body of professional teachers. 

7. It will do much in connection with Teachers' Institutes, Conventions, 
and Associations, to inspire and strengthen a professional feeling among 
teachers. All the advantages felt by those who prepare in common for 
other professions, or act in concert, — friendships, mutual encouragement 
and assistance in studies, discussions and comparisons of view, and the 
social position and influence which follow the association of large num- 
bers in the same pursuit, — will be experienced. There has been till within 
a few years but little of this professional spirit. Good teachers have 
grown up and remained isolated. Their experience has furnished them 
with excellent methods, a social position, and adequate pecuniary return. 
But their number has been small and their influence has been hardly felt 
bfeyond their own school-rooms, much less has it been made to give eleva- 
tion, character and amelioration to the profession generally. 

8. It will do something toward building up a professional literature 
which shall embody the experience, reflection, and discussions of our own 
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teachers on the science and art of education as applied and developed in 
our common schools. The practice of writing essays in the Normal 
School on educational topics ; of discussing the same subjects in public 
meetings of teachers and parents ; of makmg reports to the Principal on 
the state of the schools in which they may oe engaged, or which they 
-ma^ visit, will lead to the establishment and support of an Educational 
Periodical for their own benefit. By means of such a periodical, an active 
spirit of inquiry will be awakened and kept alive ; improvements in each 
district will be announced and made the common propertv of the profes- 
sion; wrong ideas in education will be exposed and explodea ; and the sound 
practice of ffood teachers will be embodied in words and reduced to the 
precision ofscientific principles. 

9. The officers of this institution expect to find in many of the mem- 
bers of the school a strong natural impulse to the study of education, and 
an enthusiastic attachment to their future profession, as the noblest, holi- 
est department of human exertion. Upon that class, be the same large 
or small, as they appear, do they rely for giving an impulse of a most 
powerful kind to educational improvement, and especially in fields for which 
the laborers are at present few. Whoever else may doubt^ or falter or 
fail, these will not Though called u])on to labor in obscurity, thev will 
toil on and find their happiness in their work. New difficulties will only 
nerve their hearts for sterner encounters. 

These anticipations of good to the teachers, the schools, and the state, 
may all be darkened, postponed and defeated. Public confidence, which 
must be the breath of life to this enterprise, may be withheld, or with- 
' drawn through the influence of sectanan jealousy, sectional prejudice, 
or party spirit. All that the officers of the Normal School can do, to 
avoid studiouslv all just occasions of ofiense, and to deserve Uie entire 
confidence of the people, the Leffislature, and the teachers of the state, 
will be done. All they ask is a fair field, a reasonable amount of coope- 
ration from school teachers and school officers, the charitable judgments 
of their fellow citizens, good health, and the blessing of God upon their 
labors. 



TOPICS 

VOR 

DISCUSSION AND COMPOSITION ON THE THEORY AND PBACTICE OF 

EDUCATION. 

• 1. The daily preparation which the teacher .should bring to the school- 
loom. 

2. The circumstances which make a teacher happy in school. 

3. The requisites of success in teaching. 

4. Causes of failure in teaching. 

5. The course to be pursued in organizing a school. 

6. The order of exercises or programme of recitations. 

7. The policy of promulgating a code of rules for the goyemment of a 
school. 

8. The keeping of registers of attendance and progress. 

9. The duties of the teacher to the parents of the children and to school- 
officers. 

10. The opening and closing exercises of a school. 
. 11. Moral and religious instruction and influence generally. 

12. The best use of the Bible or Testament in school. 

13. Modes of promoting a love of truth, honesty, benevolence, and other 
virtues among children. 

14. Modes of promoting obedience to parents, respectful demeanor to elders, 
and general submission to authority. 

15. Modes of securing cleanliness of person and neatness of dress, respect 
for the school-room, courtesy of tone and language to companions, and gentle- 
ness of manners. 

16. Modes of preserving the school-house and appurtenances from injury 
and defacement. 

17. Length and frequency of recess. 

18. The games, and modes of exercise and recreation to be encouraged 
during the recess, and at intermission. 

19. Modes of preventing tardiness, and securing the regular attendance of 
chilaren at school. 

20. Causes by which the health and constitution of children at school are 
inipaired, and the best ways of counteracting the same. 

31. The government of a school generally. 

22. The use and abuse of corporal punishment. 

23. The establishment of the teacher's authority in the school. 

24. Manner of treating stubborn and refractory children, and the policy of 
dismissing the same from school. 

25. Prizes and rewards. 

26. The use and abuse of emulation. 

27. Modes of interesting and bringing forward dull, or backward scholars. 

28. Modes of preventing whispering, and communication between scholars 
in school. 

29. Manner of conducting recitations generally ; and how to prevent or de- 
tect imperfect lessons. 

30. Methods of teaching, with illustrations of each, viz : 

a. Monitorial. 

b. Individual. 

c* Simultaneous. 

d. Mixed. 

e. Interrogative. 
/. Explanative. 
ff. Elliptical. 

A. Synthetical, 
t. Analytical. 

31. Modes of having all the children of a school (composed as most District 
schools are, of children of all ages, and in a great variety of studies,) at all 
times something to do, and a motive for doing it. 
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S3. Methods of tcatjiiiig ihe several studies nsnallj intiodnced into pnUM 



I. Written Arithmetic. 

i. SpelliDK. 

«. Reading. 

J. Grammar — iflclnding coDcetsatian, composition, analysis of aei^ 

tences, parsing, dtc. 
g. Geography— 'including map-drawing, use of ODdino maps, atlas, 

globes, 6cc- 
i. Drawing— with special reference to the employmeot of yotmg 

childien, and as preliminary to peDmanship. 
i* FeDinanship. 
j. Vocal music, 
t. Physiology— so far at least as the health of children and teacher 

in the school-room is coocemed. 

33. The apparatus and means of visible illostralion, necessary for th« 
schools of different grades. 

34. The deyelopmeni and cnllivaliaQ of obserratioD, attention, memory, 
association, conception, imagination. Ice. 

35. Modes of inspiring scholars with enthusiasm in study, and cultivating 
habits of self-reliance. 

3S. Modes of cnltiTating the power and habil of attention and study. 

37. Anecdotes of occurrences in the school, brought forward wilh a TJewto 
fiirm right principles of moral training and intellectual development. 

38. Lessons, on real objects, and the pracilcal pursuits of life. 

39. Topics and times for introducing oral instruction, and the use of lecture* 
generally. 

40. Manner of imparting collateral and incidental knowledge. 

41. The formation of museums and collecllons of plants, minerals, tec. 
4S. Exchange of specimens of penmanship, map and other drawings, mine- 
rals, plants, &c,, between the different schools ofa town, or of diffeient townsi 

43. Bcbool eiaminations generally. 

44. Bow far commiuees should conduct (he examination. 

45. Mode of conducting an ezaminallou by written questions and answers. 

46. School celebrations, and excursions of the school, or a portion of ths 
■cholars, to objects of interest in the neighborhood. 



Principles lobe reguded in thecouslmcIiouofasehool-boDiaforschocds 
of difiereni grades. 
M. Principles on which tezl-books in the several etementary studies thixdd 

Bl. ^euse of printed qaestions In lezi-hooks. 

B3. The private studies of a teaclier. 

&3. The visiting of each other's schools. 

M. The peculiar difficulties end encouragements of each leadier.in respect 
to school-house, attendance, supply of tjooks, apparatus, parental interest and 
co-operation, support by committees, kc, &;e. 

55. The practicabillly of oi^anizing an 
females generally of a district or town, to vJ 
without any special orgauiiation. 

u: iji,„ n,_ .v.. oganlzation, course of instruction, and management gener- 

of an Association or Conference of the Teachers of a Town 



REMARKS 

ON SEMINARIES FOR TEACHERS, 

BT BX7. THOMAS H. QALLJlUDBT. 



The following remarks originally appeared in the Connecticut Observeri 
published in Hartford, Conn., in a series of articles, with the signature of 
" A Father." The first article was dated the 5th of January, 1625. 

No important result can be attained with regard to the accomplishment 
of any object which affects the temporal or eternal well-being of our spe- 
cies, without enlisting an entire devotedness to it, of intelligence, zeal, fidelity, 
industry, integrity, and practical exertion. What is it, that has furnished us 
with able divines, lawyers, and physicians t The undivided consecration of 
the talents and efforts of intelligent and uprieht individuals to these profes- 
sions. How have these talents been matureo, and these efforts been trained, 
to their beneficial results ? By a diligent course of preparation, and a long 
discipline in the school of experience. We have our theological, law, ana 
medical institutions, in which our young men are fitted for the pursuit of these 
respective professions, by deriving benefit from the various sources of infor- 
mation which libraries, lectures, and experiments afford. Unaided by such 
auxiliaries, genius, however brilliant ; invention, however prolific ; obeervi^ 
tion, however acute ; ingenuity, however ready ; and perseverance, however 
indefatigable, have to grope their way, through a long and tiresome process, 
to the attainment of results which a little acauaintance with the labors of oth- 
ers in the same track of effort, would render a thousand times more easy, 
rapid, and delightful. Experience is the storehouse of knowledge- Noiw 
why should not this experience be resorted to as an auxiliary in the education 
of youth \ Why not make this department of human exertion, a profession^ 
as well as those of divinity, law, and medicine? Why not have an InstUu^ 
tion for the training up of Instructors for their sphere of labor, as well as 
institutions to prepare young men for the duties of the divine, the lawyer, or 
the physician 7 

Can a subject of more interest present itself to the consideration of the 
public? Does not the future improvement of our species, to which the phi- 
lanthropist and the Christian look forward with such delightful anticipation, 
depend on the plans which are adopted for the development and cultivation 
of the intellectual and moral powers of man? Must not these plana begin 
with infancy and childhood ? Do not the attainments of the pupil depend 
upon the talents, the fidelity, and the integrity of those by whom he is taught? 
How wiD he learn to think, to speak, to read, and to write with accuracy, 
unless his instructors are able to teach him ? Shall their ability depend upon 
their individual experience and attainments ? Are you satisfied with a divine, 
a lawyer, or a physician, who has qualified himself, or pretended to do so, for 
his profession, by solitary, unaided, unadvised, untaught, inexperienced 
efforts ? You do not do this. Why not, then, require in the instructors of 
youth, to whom you commit the training up of your offspring, an adequate 
preparation for their most important and responsible employment ? 

But this preparatory discipline is considered indispensable not merely for 
the learned professions, but for the ordinary occupations of life. A term of 
years is required to fulfil the duties of an apprenticeship to any of the me- 
chanical trades. An artisan does not venture to solicit the patronage of the 
public, till he has undergone this ap^eiStbeship. This traming under the 
instruction of experienced masters, i|l,^leemed of still more importance ia 
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what are tenned the liberal arts, such as painting, sculpture, and engraving. 
To foster them, academies are formed ; models are collected ; lectures are de- 
liyered; and the youn£[ novitiate is willing to devote years of patient and 
assiduous labor, to fit himself for success in his profession. We hear, too, of 
what is termed a regularly-bred merchant ; and the drilling of the counter 
and the counting-house is considered indispensable to prepare one for all the 
complicated transactions of trade and commerce. And if men are to be train- 
ed to arms, academies are established, at which experience, ingenuity, and 
science are put in requisition, to qualify the young and inexperienced for mili- 
tary exploits. In fact, there is scarce any pursuit connected with the busi- 
ness of life, but what men have endeavored to render successful, by a process 
predicated on well-known principles of human nature ; — by makine it, in the 
first place, a distinct profession or calling ; then, by yielding to those \\ ho 
have long been encaged in it the deference which their experience just!y 
demands ; and finally, by compelling those who would wish to adopt it, to 
devote themselves to it, and to pass through all the preparatory steps which 
are necessary for the consummation of their acquaintance, both with its theory 
and practice. In this way only we hope to form good mechanics, painters, 
engravers, sculptors, farmers, merchants, physicians, and lawyers. 

rerhaps some of my illustrations may be considered of too humble a kind. 
But my subject is a very practical one, and I intend to treat it in a practical' 
way. Permit me, then, to inquire of my readers, when they wish to get a 
shoe made, to whom they apply ? Do they not take considerable pains to 
find a first-rate workman ; one who has learned his trade well, and who can 
execute his work in the best manner 1 And when our wives and daughters 
want a new bonnet, or a new dress, will they not make a great many inquiries, 
and take not a few steps, and consume no small portion of very valuable time, 
to ascertain the important fact, who is the most skillful and tasteful milliner 
and seamstress within their reach ; and are they not willing to undergo many 
inconveniences, and to wait till their patience is almost exhausted, and their 
wants very clamorous, in order to obtain the precious satisfaction of having 
the work done by hands whose skill and ingenuity have been long tested, and 
on whose experience and judgment in adjusting colors, and qualities, and pro- 
portions, and symmetry, and shape, they can safely rely ? 

Is a shoe, or a bonnet, to be put in competition with an immortal mind ? 

In your very articles of dress, to clothe a frail, perishable body, that is 
soon to become the prey of corruption, will you be so scrupulous in the choice 
of those whom you employ to make them ; and yet feel no solicitude in re- 
quiring of those to whom is intrusted the formation of the habits, and thoughtft. 
and feelings of a soul that is to live for ever, a preparation for their most 
responsible task ; an apprenticeship to their important calling ; a devotedness 
to a pursuit which involves all that can afiect the tenderest sympathies of a 
kind parent, — the most ardent hopes of a true patriot, — the most expanded 
views of a sincere philanthropist, — the most benevolent wishes of a devout 
Christian ? 

I am told that the Patent-office at Washington is thronged with models of 
machines, intended to facilitate the various processes of mechanical labor ; 
and I read in our public prints, of the deep interest which is felt in any of 
those happy discoveries that are made to provide for the wants, and comforts, 
and luxuries of man, at an easier and a cheaper rate ; and I hear those eulo- 
gized as the benefactors of our race, whose genius invents, and whose patient 
application carries into effect any project for winnowing some sheaves of 
wheat a little quicker, or spinning some threads of cotton a little sooner, or 
propelling a boat a little faster, than has heretofore been done ; and, all this 
while, how comparatively few improvements are made in the process of edu- 
cating the youthful mind ; and in training it for usefulness in this life, and for 
happiness in the life to come ! 

Is human ingenuity and skill to be on the alert in almost every other field 
of enterprise but this? How can we reconcile our apathy on this subject 
with the duties which we owe to our children, to our country, and to our 
God? 

Let the same provision, then, be made for giving success to this depart- 
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ment of effort that is so liberally made for ail others. Let an institution be 
established in every state, for the express purpose of training up young men 
for the profession of instructors of youth in the common branches of an Eng- 
lish education. Let it be so well endowed, by the liberality of the public, or 
of individuals, as to have two or three professors, men of talents and habits 
adapted to the pursuit, who should devote their lives to the object of the 
" Theory and Practice of the Education of Youth," and who should prepare 
and deliver, and print, a course of lectures on the subject. 

Let the institution be furnished with a library, which shall contain all the 
works, theoretical and practical, in all languages, that can be obtained on the 
subject of education, and also with all the apparatus that modem ineennity 
has devised for this purpose ; such as maps, charts, globes, orreries, &c. 

Let there be connected with the institution, a school, smaller or larger, as 
circumstances might dictate, in which the theories of the professors might be 
reduced to practice, and from which daily experience would derive a thou- 
sand useful instructions. 

To such an Institution let young men resort who are ready to devote them- 
selves to the business of instructors of youth. Let them attend a regular 
course of lectures on the subject of education ; read the best works ; take 
their turns in the instruction of the exverimental school, and after thus 
becoming qualified for their office, leave the Institution with a suitable cer- 
tificate or diploma, recommending them to the confidence of the public. 

I have scarcely room to allude to the advantages which would result from 
such a plan. It would direct the attention, and concentrate the efforts, and 
inspire the zeal, of many worthy and intelligent minds to one important ob- 
ject. They would excite each other in this new career of doing good. Eve- 
ry year would produce a valuaUe accession to the mass of experience that 
would be constantly accumulating at such a store-house of knowledge. The 
business of instructing youth would be reduced to a system, which would 
embrace the best and the readiest mode of conducting it. This system 
would be gradually diffused throughout the community. Our instructors 
would rank, as they ought to do, among*the most respectable professions. 
We should know to whom we intrusted the care and education of our off- 
spring. These instructors, corresponding, as they naturally would, with the 
Institution which they had left, and visiting it, at its annual, and my imagina- 
tion already portrays, delightful festivals, would impart to it, and to each 
other, the discoveries and improvements which they might individually make, 
in their separate spheres of employment. 

In addition to all this, what great advantages such an institution would 
aflbrd, by the combined talents of its professors, its library, its experimental 
school, and perhaps by the endowment of two or three feUowships, for this 
very object, for the formation of the best books to be employed in the early sta- 
ges of education ; a desideratum, which none but some mtelligent motneie, 
and a few others who have devoted themselves to so humble, yet important 
an object, can duly appreciate. 

Such an Institution, too, would soon become the center of information on 
all topics connected with the education of youth ; and thus, the combined 
results of those individuals in domestic life, whose attention has been direct- 
ed to the subject, would be brought to a point, examined, weighed, matured, 
digested, systematized, promulgated, and carried into effect. 

Such an Institution would also tend to elevate the tone of public sentiment, 
and to quicken the zeal of public effort with regard to the correct intellecttuu 
and moral education of the rising generation. 

To accomplish any great object, the co-operation of numbers is necessary. 
This is emphatically true in our republican community. Individual influence, 
or wealth, is inadequate to the task. Monarchs, or nobles, may singly devise, 
and carry into effect, Herculean enterprises. But we have no royal institu- 
tions ; ours must be of more gradual growth, and perhaps, too, may aspire to 
more generous and impartial beneficence, and, attain to more settled and imr 
movable stability. Now to concentrate the attention, and interest, and exer- 
tions of the public on any important object, it must assume a definite and pal- 
pable form. It must have "a local habitation and name." For instance, 
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J9Q Bia9:« by atateoojsnts of facts, and by eloquent ai^peals to the ayapatliiet 
of others, excite a good deal of feeling with regard to the deaf and dumb, or 
to the insane. But so long as you fail to direct this good will in some par. 
ticular channel of practicsd effort, you onlv play round the hearts of those 
whom you wish to enlist in the cause. They will think, and feel, aud talk* 
and hope that something will be done ; but that is all. But erect your Asy* 
bim for the deaf and dumb, and your Retreat for the insane. Bring these 
objects of your pity together. Let the public see them. Commence your 
plans pf relief. Show that something can be done, and haw and where it can 
Se done, and you bring into aotion that sympathy and benevolence which 
Wjould otherwise have been wasted in mere wishes, and hopes, and expecta- 
tions^ Just so with regard to improvements in education. EstabUsfa an 
Institution, such as I have ventured to recommend, in every state. The 
jfobhc attention wUl be directed to it. Its Professors will have their friends 
and correspondents in various parts of the country, to whom they wUl, from 
time to time, communicate the results of their speculations and efforts, and 
to whom they will impart a portion of the enthusiasm which they themselves 
feel. Such an Institution, too, would soon become an object of laudable 
ouriosity. Thousands would visit it. Its experimental school, if properly 
conducted, would form a most delightful and interesting spectacle* Ita 
Uhrary* and various apparatus would be, I may say, a noveltv in this depart- 
ment of the philosophy of the human mind. It would probably, also, have 
i}0 public examinations, which would draw together an assembly of intelli- 
lyent and literary individuals. Its students, as they dispersed through the 
commanity, would carry with them the spirit of the Institution, and thus, by 
these various processes of communication, the whole mass of public senti- 
ilient, and feekng, and effort, would be imbued with it. 

Another advantage resulting from such an Institution, would be, that it 
would lead to the investigation and establishment of those principles of disci* 
pline apd. giwemment most likely to promote the progress of children and 
youth jm the acquisition of intellectual and moral excellence. How sadly 
▼ague and unsettled are most of th^ plans in this important part of education, 
now in operation in our common schools. What is the regular and well-* 
defined system of praise and blame ; of rewards and punishments ; of excit- 
ing competition or appealing to better feelings ; in short, of cultivating the 
Bdoral and religious temper of the pupil, whue his intellectual improvement 
is going on, which now pervades our schools 1 Even the gardener, whom 
you employ to deck your flower heds, and cultivate your vegetables, and rear 
yfour fruit trees, you expect to proceed upon some matured and well-under- 
stood plan of operation. On this subject I can hardly restrain my emotions. 
I' am s^ost ready to exclaun, shame on those fathers and mothers, who 
inquire not at all, who almost seem to care hot at all, with regard to the 
marai discipline that is pursued by instructors in cultivating the temper and 
deposition of their children. On this subject, every thing depends on the 
character and habits of the instructor ; on the {dans he lays down for him* 
sdlf ; on the modes by which he carries these plans into effect. Here, as in 
erery thing else, system is of the highest importance. Nothing should be left 
to whim and caprice. What is to he this system ? Who shall devise it % 
Prudence* sagacity, affection, firmness, and above all, experience, should 
combine their skill and effort to produce it. At such an Institution as I hav^ • 
proposed, these requisites would be most likely to be found. Then might 
we hope to see the heart improved, while the mind expanded ; and knowl- 
edge, human and divine, puttine forth its fruits, not by the mere dint of aibi- 
tQury. authority, but by the gentler persuasion of motives addressed to those 
moral principles of our nature, the cultivation of which reason and religion 
alike inculcate. 

It is feared by some that it wiU be impossible ever to produce a st^ficiasd 
dfsree of public interest in such a project to carry it into effect. 

1 am not so sanguine as to think, that the whole mass of the commnnity 
ean, a| onccL be efectrified, as it were, by any appeals, however eloquent, or 
WD^ effbrts, however strenuous, into one deep a^d universal excitement on 
tios or any other topic. Information must be fi^adu^Uy diSimed ; the ieelingi 
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of influential men in yarions sections of the conntry most be enlisted; able 
writers in our public prints and magazines mast engage th^ heaits and their 
pens in the cause. 

In addition to all this, suppose that some intelligent and respectable indi- 
vidual, after having made himself master of the subject in all its bearings, 
and consulted with the wise and judicious within his reach, who might feel 
an interest in it, should prepare a course of lectures, and spend a season or. 
two in delivering them in our most popaloas towns and cities. The novelty 
of this, if no other cause, would attract a great many hearers. Such an indi- 
vidual, too, in his excursions, would have the best opportunity of conibrring 
with well-informed and influential men ; of gaining their views ; of learning 
the extent and weight of ail the obstacles which such a project would have 
to encounter, and the best modes of removing them ; and, if it should indeed 
appear deserving of patronage, of enlisting public sentiment and feeling in its 
favor. 

But after all, I do not deem it, at present, necessary for the commence- 
jnent of the plan which I have proposed, that any thmg like an universal 
public interest should be taken in it. 

If the experiment could, at first, be made upon a small scale ; if such an Insti- 
tution could be moderately endowed with funds sufiicient to support one ot 
two professors, and procure even the elements of a library, afterward to be 
enlarged as public or private bounty might permit ; if it could be established 
in some town large enough to furnish from its youthful population, pupils to 
form its experimental school ; and if only a few younjBf men, of talents and 
worth, could be induced to resort to it, with an intention of devoting them*- 
selves to the business of instruction as a profession, — it would not, I think, 
be long before its practicid utility would be demonstrated. The instructors, 
although few in number, who would, at first, leave the Institution, wonld 
probaUy be located in some of our larger towns. Their modes of instruction 
would be witnessed by numbers of the influential and intelligent, and, if suc- 
cessful, would soon create a demand for other instructors of similar qualifi* 
cations. And as soon as such a demand should be produced, other individU'* 
aJs would be found willing to prepare themselves to meet it. And thus we 
might hope that both private and public munificence, so bountifully bestowed,' 
at the present day, on other useful objects, would eventually contribute a 
portion of its aid to an establishment designed to train up our youth more 
successfully to derive benefit from all the other efforts of benevolence, or 
institutions of literature and religion, which are so widely extending their 
Influence through every part of our highly-favored country. 

Another obstacle, in the prosecution of such a plan, is the difficulty ofvndth 
dng young men of character and talents to embark in it, and to devote them" 
selves to the business of instruction for life. 

1 can not but hope that the time is not far distant, when the education of 
youth will assume, in the minds of intelligent and pious individuals, its proper 
place among the various other benevolent exertions which are made, through 
the aids of private and public bounty, for meliorating the temporal and eternal 
condition ot man. In the mean while, can not a few young men, of talents and 
piety, be led to feel that the thousands of our rising generation, the hope of 
the church and the state, have strong claims upon their benevolence ; and 
that to concentrate their time and their efforts to such an enterprise, may be 
as much their duty as to engage in the missionary cause? Missionaries 
make great sacrifices, and practice much self-denial, and endure Weighty 
labors, without any prospect of temporal emolument, in order to train up heth 
then youth for usefulness in this world, and for happiness in the next ; and 
can not those be found who will undergo some sacrifices, and self-denial, and 
labor, to bring about so great a good as a reformation in the instruction of 
those youth Who are bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh t' Only admit 
the importance of the object, (and who can deny it!) and it almost looks lik« 
an impeachment of their Christian sincerity, to suppose that among those 
hundreds of young men who are pressing forward into the ranks of charita* 
Ue enterprise, none can be persuaded to enter upon a domestic field of laboir, 
wtuch promises so much for the advaiicemontof the Rodeemer's kingdom. 
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No, only let the project be begun, let the way oi usefulness be op^ed, let the 
countenance and support of even a few pious and influential individuals be 
afforded, and I am persuaded that agents to carry on the work, at least to 
commence it, will not be wanting. . .. v j 

The difficulty is not in being unable to procure such agents : it hes deeper : 
it arises from the very little interest that has vet been taken in the subject ; 
from the strange neglect, among parents, and patriots, and Christians, of a 
well-digested and systematic plan for the education of children and youth ; 
from the sluggish contentment that is felt with the long established modes of 
instruction ; and from the apprehensions that all improvements are either 

unsafe or chimerical. . ^ ^ n ,..., ^. j • ^ 

Once rouse this apathy into the putting forth of a little exertion, and invest 
the subject with its true dignity and importance, and let it be felt that the 
church is under the most solemn obligations to feed the lambs of her flock, 
and your young men will come at her bidding, to spend their strength and 
their days in this delightful service. 

But these young men are poor and can not defray the expense of a preparor 
tory education at such a Seminary as has been proposed. 

Poor young men are taken by the hand of charity, and prepared for other 
spheres of benevolent exertion ; and shall this wide, and as yet almost uncul- 
tivated field of benevolence be quite neglected, for the want of a little pecu- 
niary aid % Who gave the first impulse to Foreign Missionary efforts ? Was 
nothing done until the whole Christian public was awakened to a sense of its 
duty 1 Did this mighty enterprise begin in the collected councils of the grave 
and the venerable Others of the church % Was the whole plan of operation 
digested and matured in all its parts, and no steos taken until all obstacles 
were removed, and patronage, and influence, and means collected and con- 
centrated to insure the successful prosecution of the vast design ? No ; 
long, long before all this complicated machinery was put in motion, the mas- 
ter-spring was at work, and a few pious and prayerful young men gave an 
impulse, at first io private zeal, and afterward to public co-operation, and the 
result fills us with eratitude and astonishment. 

. Let a Mills and his associates arise to a hearty engagedness in the project 
of diffusing throughout our country a system for the best mode of conducting 
the education of youth ; let their faith be strong, and their perseverance 
unwavering ; and influence and wealth will soon contribute their share in the 
prosecution of the work ; and poverty on the part of those who are willing to 
endure the heat and burden of the day, will cease to be an obstacle in the 
way of accomplishing their benevolent designs. Providence can, in this, a» 
in all the other departments of his dispensations, make even the selfish pas- 
sions of our nature contribute to the promotion of good and charitable exer- 
tions. 

Those who should devote themselves to the business of the instruction of 
youth as a profession, and who should prepare themselves for it by a course of 
study and discipline at such a Seminary as I have proposed, would not find it 
necessary, as our missionaries do, to depend on the charity of their country- 
men for support. Their talents, their qualifications, and their recommenda- 
tions, would inspire public confidence, and command public patronage. For 
experience would soon prove, if it can not be now seen in prospect, that to 
save time in the education of youth, and to have this education complete 
instead of being imperfect, and to prepare the youthful mind for accurate 
thought, and correct feeling, and practical, energetic action, in all the busi- 
ness of life ^ is to save money ; and even those who now expend a few dollars 
with so nigeardly a hand, in the education of their dear, immortal offspring, 
wodd soonlearn how to calculate on the closest principles of loss and gain, 
in the employment of instructors, and be willing to give twice as much to him 
who would do his work twice as well and in half the time, as they now give 
to him who has neither skill nor experience in his profession. 

Am I extravagant in these speculations? I think I am not; and if my 
xetAers will exercise a little more patience, I hope to show, that in adopting 
the plan which I have proposed, there will be an actual saving of money to 
individuals and to the st^^jk in addition to those numerous advantages m a 
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tocial, political, and religions point of view, that would result from it, and 
which are, if I mistake not, so great, that if they could not he attained in 
any other way, a pecuniary sacrifice ought not for a moment to stand in com- 
petition with them. 

My reasoning is founded on two positions which, I think, can not be con- 
troTcrted; — thattiie present modes of instructing youth are -susceptible of 
vast improvement ; and that if these improvements could be carried into 
operation, by having a more efiectual system of education adopted, and by 
training up instructors of superior attainments and skill, there would be a great 
saving, both of time and labor, and of all the contingent expenses necessary 
to be incurred. 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, though I believe it falls short of the 
truth, that eight years of pretty constant attendance at school, counting from 
the time that a child begins to learn his letters, is necessary to give him what 
is called a good English education. I do not fear to hazard the assertion, 
that under an approved system of education, with suitable books prepared for 
the purpose, and conducted by more intelligent and experienced instructors, 
as much would be acquired iafive years, by our children and youth, as is now 
acquired in eight. 

Now with regard to those parents who calculate on receiving benefit from 
the labor of their children, it will easily be seen that, by gaining three years 
out of eight in the course of their education, there will be an immense saving 
to the state. This savins alone would, I apprehend, if vouth were usefully 
employed, more than deiray the additional wages which would have to be 
given to instructors of skill and experience, and who should devote themselves 
to their emnloyment as a profession for life. But if even the advantage -to 
be derived from the labor of children is not taken into the account, it is evi- 
dent that, for having the same object accomplished in five years that now 
consumes eight, you could at least afford to pay as much for five years of 
instruction as you now pay for eight. In addition to this, as it is the custom 
in many of our country towns for the instructor to board in the families of 
those who send children to school, there would be a saving also in this 
respect. There would be a saving, too, with regard to all the contingent 
expenses of the school, such as books, stationery, wood, &c. 

In a community constituted like that of New England, where so great a 
proportion of its population is devoted to agricultural and mechanical pursuits, 
any system of education which could save the public three years out of eight 
of the time and labor of all its children and youth, would, it is manifest, add 
an immense sum to the pecuniarv resources of the country, and recommend 
itself to every patriot and philanthropist, even on the most rigid principles of 
a calculating economy. 

Besides, the grand objects of education — to prepare the rising generation 
for usefulness and respectability in life, and to train them up for a better and 
happier state of existence beyond the grave — would not only be accomplished 
in a shorter space of time, but the^ would be much more effectually accom- 
plished. At present, with all the time, and labor, and expense bestowed upon 
it, the work is only half done ; and the effects of our imperfect modes of 
instruction are to render youth far less competent to succeed in any pursuits 
in which they may engage, than if their education was conducted by intelli- 
gent instructors, on a wefl-digested plan, and made as thorough and complete 
as it might be. 

How oflen has the individual of native vigor of intellect and force of enter- 
prise to lament, through a long life of unremitted effort, his many disap- 
pointments in the prosecution of his plans of business, arising altogether from 
the defects of his early education ! And if this early education were prop- 
erly conducted, what an accession it would yield to the resources of the 
community, in the superior ingenuity and skill of our artists ; in the more 
accurate and systematic transactions of our merchants ; in the profounder 
studies and more successful labors of our professional men ; in the wider 
experience and deeper sagacity of oar statesmen and politicians ; in the 
higher attainments and loftier productions of our sons of literature and aoi- 
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ence ; and, permit me to add, in the nobler patriotism, the purer morale, sad 
the more araent piety of the whole mase of our citizens. 

I know it is no easy task to convince some minds that all these adTautaces 
yield just so many dollars and cents to the private purse, or to the public 
treasury. Bat my appeal is to* those who take a more comprehensive view 
of what constitutes the real wealth of any community, and who estimate 
objects not by what they will to-day fetch in the market, if exposed to sale, 
but by their effects upon the permanent well-being and prosperity of the 
state. 

With such I leave the candid consideration of the remarks which I have 
offered in this and the preceding Essays ; in the mean while, cherishing the 
hope, that that Being who is now most wonderfully adjusting the various 
enterprises of benevolence, that distinguish the age in which tve live from all 
others which have preceded it, to the consummation of His gracious design» 
for the universal happiness of man, on the principles which the gospel of 
Jesus Christ inculcates, and which it alone can produce, will, sooner or lates, 
and in some way or other, rouse the attention, and direct the efforts of the 
Christian world to that department of philanthropic exertion, the neglect of 
which must retard, if not quite counteract, complete success in all others,^ 
the education ofyouth,^^ 

Af^er the lapse of a quarter of a century, the authpr of the above 
remarks had the satisfaction of being present on the 15th of May, 1850} 
at New Britain, and of taking part in exercises appropriate to the open- 
ing of the ^^ Normal School, or Seminary fbr the training of teachers in 
the art of instructing and governing the common schools of this state.'' 
The members of the school, during the first term, formed an Association 
for mutual improvement, to which they have given the name of the 
" Gallaudet Society," as an evidence of their appreciation of his early" 
and long-continued labors to bring about the establishment of a Normal 
School in Connecticut 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT NEW BRITAIN. 



The State Normal Sohool or " Semioarv for the training of teachers 
in the art of teaching and governing the Common Schools" of Connecti- 
cut, was established by act of the Legislature, May session, 1849, and 
the sum of eleven thousand dollars was appropriated for its support for a 
period of at least four years. 

The sum appropriated for the support of the school is derived not from 
the income of tne School Fund, or any of the ordinary resourced of the 
Treasury, but from a bonus of ten thoussmd dollars paid by the State 
Bank, at Hartford, and of $1000 paid by the Deep River Bank, for their 
respective charters. No part of this sum can be expended in any build- 
ing or fixtures for the school, or for the compensation of the trustees. 

The entire management of the Institution, as to the application of the 
fluids, the location of the school, the regulation of the studies and exerci- 
ses, and the granting of diplomas, is committed to a Board of Trustees, 
consisting oi the Superintendent of Common Schools, ex officio, and one 
member for each of the eight counties of the state, appointed by the 
Legislature, two in each year, and to hold their office for tiie term of four 
years, and serve without compensation. The Board must submit an 
annual report as to their own doings, and the progress and condition of 
the seminary. 

The Normal School was located j^rmanently in New Britain, on the 
1st of February, 1850, afler full consideration of tibe claims and offers of 
other towns, on account of the central position of the town in the state, 
and its accessibility from every section by railroad ; and also in considera- 
tion of the liberal offer oft the part of its citizens, to provide a suitable 
building, apparatus, and library, to the value of $l6,000,^for the use of the 
Normal School, and to place all the schools of the village under the man- 
agement of the Principal of the Normal School, as Schools of Practice. 

The buildins provided for the accommodation of the Normal School, 
and the Schools of Practice, when completed, will contain three large 
study-halls, with nine class-rooms attached, a hall for lectures and ex- 
hibitions, a laboratory for chemical and philosophical experiments, an office 
for the Principal and trustees, a room for the library, and suitable accom- 
modations for apparatus, clothes, furnaces, fuel. &c. The entire building 
will be fitted up and furnished in the most substantial memner, and with 
fecial reference to the health, comfort and successful labor of pupils and 
teachers. In addition to the Normal School building, there are three 
bouses located in different parts of the village, for the accommodation of 
theprimary schools belonging to the Schools of Practice. 

The immediate charge of the Normal School, and Schools of Practice, 
is committed to Rev. T. D. P. Stone, Associate Principal, to whom all 
communications relating to the schools, can be addressed. 

The school was opened for the reception of pupils, on Wednesday, ^e 
15th of May, 1850, and the first term closed on Tuesday, October let 
The nimiber of pupils in attendance during the term, was sixtyHseven j 
thirty males, and thirty-seven females. 

The aecood term will commeooe oo Wedsesday, the 4th of DeceolMr, 
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1850, £Lnd continue tilJ the third Wednesday in April, 1851, divided into 
two sessions as given below. 

Terms and Vacations. — The year is divided into two terms, Sum- 
mer and Winter, each term consisting of two sessions. 

The first session of the winter term commences on the first Wednesday 
of December, and continues fourteen weeks. The second session of the 
winter term commences on the third Wednesday of March, and contii^ 
ues six weeks. 

The first session of the summer term commences on the third Wed- 
nesday of May, and continues twelve weeks. The second session o^ the 
summer term commences on the third Wednesday of August, and con- 
tinues six weeks. 

To accommodate pupils already engaged in teaching, the short ses- 
sion of each term will, as far as shall be found practicable, be devoted 
to a review of the studies pursued in the district schools in the season of 
the year immediately following, and to a course of familiar lectures on 
the classification, instruction and discipline of such schools. 

Admission of Pupils. — The highest number of pupils which can be 
received in any one term, is two hundred and twenty. 

Each school society is entitled to have one pupil in the school ; and 
no society can have more than one in any term, so long as there are ap- 
plicants from an3r society, at the time unrepresented. Until the whole 
number of pupils in actual attendance shall reach the highest number fixed 
by law, the Principal is authorized to receive all applicants who may pre- 
sent themselves, duly recommended by the visitors of any school society. 

Any person, either male or female, may apply to the school visitors 
of any school society for edmission to the school, who will make a writ- 
ten declaration, that their object in so applying is to qualify himself (or 
herself) for the employment of a common school teacher, and that it is 
his (or her) intention to engage in that employment, in this state. 

Tne school visitors are authorized to forward to the Superintendent of 
Common Schools, in any year, the names of four persons, two of each sex, 
who shall have applied as above, for admissioii to the school, and who 
shall have been found on examination by them, "possessed of tne qualifi- 
cations required of teachers of common schools in this state," and whom 
they " shall recommend to the trustees as suitable persons^ by their age. 
character, talents, and attainments, to be received as pupils m the Normal 
School." 

Applicants duly recommended by the school visitors, can forward their 
certificate directly to the Associate Principal of the Normal School at 
New Britain, who will inform them of the time when they must report 
themselves to be admitted to any vacant places in the school. 

Persons duly recommended, and informed of their admission, must re- 
port themselves within the first week of the term for which they are 
admitted, or their places will be considered as vacated. 

Any persons, once regularly admitted to the Normal School, can remain 
connected with the same, for three years, and will not lose their places, by 
temporary absence in teaching common schools in the state — such expe- 
rience, in connection with the instruction of the Institution, being consid- 
ered a desirable part of a teacher's training. 

Studies. — The course of instruction will embrace : — 1. A thorough 
review of the studies pursued in the lowest grade of common schools. 
2. An acquaintance with such studies as are embraced in the highest 
grade of common schools, authorized by law, and which will render the 
teaching of the elementary branch more thorough and interesting. 3. 
The art of teaching and its methods, including the history and progress 
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of education, the philosophy of teaching and discipline, as drawn from the 
nature of the juvenile mind, and the application of those principles under 
the ordinary conditions of our common schools. 

The members of the school will be arranged in three classes — Junior, 
Middle and Senior. All pupils, on being admitted to the school, will be 
ranked in the Junior Class^ until their familiarity wiUi the studies of the 
lowest grade of common schools have been satisfactorily tested. The 
Middle Class will embrace 'those who are pursuing the branches usually 
taught in Public High Schools. The Senior Cuus will comprise those 
who are ^miliar with the studies of the Junior and Middle Classes, or 
who are possessed of an amount of experience in active and successful 
teaching, which can be regarded as a practical equivalent) All the stit- 
dies of the school will be conducted in reference to their being taught 
again in common schools. 

Practice in the Art of Teaching and Governing Schools. — The 
several schools of the First School District, comprising the village of 
New Britain, are placed hy a vote of the District, under the instruction 
and discipline of the Associate Principal, as Model Schools, and Schools of 
Practice, for the Normal School. These schools embrace about four hun- 
dred children, and are classified into three Primary, one Intermediate, 
and one High School. The course of instruction embraces all the stu- 
dies pursued in any grade of common schools in Connecticut. The in- 
struction of these schools will be given hy pupils of the Normal School, 
under the constant oversight of the Associate Principal and Professors. 

. Text Books. — A Library of the best text books, in the various stu- 
dies pursued in the schools, is commenced, and already numbers up- 
ward of four thousand volumes. Pupils are supplied with text books 
in such studies as they may be engaged, at a charge, barely sufficient to 
keep the books in good condition, and supply such as may be injured or 
lost. Arrangements have also been made to furnish teachers who wish 
to own a set of text books at the publishers' lowest wholesale price. 

Apparatus. — The sum of one thousand dollars is appropriated for the 
purchase of apparatus, which will be procured from time to time, as the 
wants of the school ma^ require. As far as practicable, such articles of 
'apparatus will be used m the class-rooms of the Normal School, as can be 
readily made by teachers themselves, or conveniently procured at low 
prices, and be made useful in the instruction of District Schools. 

Library. — The school is abeady furnished with the best works on the 
Theory and Practice of Education, which the Normal pupils are expected 
to read, and on several of which they are examined. The library will 
be supplied with Encyclopedias, Dictionaries, and other books of refer- 
ence, to which free access will be given to meinbeis of the school. 

Board. — ^Normal pupils must board and lodge in such families, and 
under such regulations, as are approved by the Associate Principal. 

The price of board, including room, fuel, lights and washing, in private 
femilies, ranges from $2,00 to $2,50 per week. Persons, expecting to 
join the school, should signify their intention to the Associate Principal, 
as early as practicable, before the commencement of a term, that there 
may be no disappointment in the place and price of board. 

Discipline. — The discipline of the institution is committed to the 
Associate Principal, who is authorized to secure the highest point of order 
and behavior by all suitable means, even to a temporary suspension of a 
pupil from the schools. The age of the pupils, the objects which bring 
them to a NormaJ School and the spirit or the institution itself, will, it la 
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believed, dispense with ttie necessity of a code of rules. The members 
are expected to Exemplify in their own conduct, the order, punctuality, 
and neatness of good scholars, and exhibit in all their relations. Christian 
courtesy, kindness and fidelity. 

Examination and Inspection. — The school will be visited each term 
by a committee df the trustees, who will report the results of their exami- 
nation to the Board. 

There .will be an examination at the close of each term, before the 
whole Board, and at the close of the summer term, the examination wlU 
be public, and will be followed by an exhibition. 

The school is at all times open to inspection, and school visitors, teach- 
ers, and the friends of education generally in the state, are cordially invi- 
ted to visit it at their convenience. 

Diploma. — The time required to complete the course of instruction 
and practice, which shall be deemed by the trustees a suitable prepara- 
tion for the business of teadiing, and entitle any applicant to a Diploma 
of the Normal School, will de|)end on the age^ attainments, mental disci- 
pline, moral character, and evidence of practic£d tact in instruction and 
government of each applicant 

No diploma will be . given to an;^ person who does not rank in the 
Senior C^ass, and has not given evidence of possessing some practical 
talent as a teacher in the Schools of Practice, or in the District Schools of 
the state. 

teachers' institutes. 

A portion of the vacation in the spring and autumn, will be devoted 
by the Officers of the Normal School, to Teachers' Institutes, or Conven- 
tions, in different parts of the state. 

At least two of these Institutes will be held in the spring, for the spe- 
cial benefit of teachers who may be engaged, or expect to teach district 
schools in the summer following. 

COUNTT teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

The Principal, or one of the Professors of the Normal School, will 
attend, on invitation and due notice, at every regular meeting of any 
County Teaichers' Association, whicn shall continue in session throuek 
two evenings and one day, an^ assist in the lectures, discussions and ool- 
er exercises of the occasion. 

STATE teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

The State Teachers' Association has voted to hold an annual meeting 
at New Britain during the examination at the close of the summer term 
of the Normal School, and a special meeting at the dedicatory exercises 
at the completion of the Normal School in the spring. Arrangements 
will be made to entertain all members of the Association, during the 
meeting. 

Adapted at a meeting of the Board of Tnuieea, hMat New BrUaitL 
Oct, 1, 1860. 

FRANCIS GILLETTE, President. 
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APPUOAMTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



Br the First Annual Circnlar of the Trustees of the State Normal School, 
the undersigned are directed, for the present, to receive as pupils, all persons 
whom the visitors of any School Society shall recommend as suitable persons, 
by their age, character, and attainments, for this purpose. Upon your reeom- 
mendation will depend, in no small degree, the character and usefulness of this 
institution. 

We beg of you, therefore, as far as you can, to send us candidates for admis- 
sion to the Normal School, who possess 

1. Purity and strength of moral and religious character, — an exemplary )i£t, 
and the habit of self-government, and of subjecting their own actions to the test 
of moral and religious principle. 

2. Good health, — a vigorous and buoyant constitution, and a fund of livelv, 
eheerful spirits. The business of teaching demands liveliness and activity botn 
of mind and body. 

3. Good manners, — and by this, we mean those manners which are dictate^ 
by the spirit of our Saviour's Golden Rote, of doing unto others as we woul4 
that others should do unto us, — in manryer as well as in maUer. 

4. A love of, and sympathy with, children. 

5. A competent share of talent and information, — such as the law (Section 
22) demands of every teacher, and which you are required by the Act estab- 
lishing this School, to ascertain by actual examination. The proposed course 
of instruction in the Normal School can not create, it can only improve, the 
talent and information of its pupil-teachers. 

6. A native tact and talent for teaching and governing others. No amooBt 
of instruction and practice can supply a deficiency in these respects. 

7. A love for the occupations of the school-room, and a desire to engage in 
Jie business of teaching for life. 

8. The Common School snirit— if need be, a mart3rr spirit, to live and die, 
for the more thorough, complete and practical education of all the children of 
^e State in the Common Schools — to be made, by their exertions, in co-opera- 
tion with parents and school officers, good enough for the best, and cheap 
enough for the poorest. 

9. Some experience as teachers. Even a short experience will serve to de- 
velope, if they possess them, the germs of the above qualities and qualifications, 
and will make even a brief course of instruction in the Normal School highly 
profitable. 

HENRY BARNARD, Principal of State Nonmd SchoA 
T. D. P. STONE, AssociaU Principal. 

EXTRACT FROM SECTION 22, CHAPTER II., OF TBS SnTUTES OF CONNECTICUT. 

** The Board of Visitors shall themselves, or by a Committee by them ap- 

g minted for that purpose, examine all candiaates for teachers in the Common 
chools of [each] society, and shall give to those persons with whose moral 
character, literary attainments, and ability to teach, thev are satisfied, a certifi- 
cate, setting forth the branches he or she is found capable of teaching : provi- 
ded that no certificate shall be given to any person, not found qualified to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar thoroughly, and the rudiments oi 
geography and history.'' 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

The earliest of the class of meetings now known as Teachers' Institates in 
Oonnecticut, was held at Hartford in 1839. and continued in session four weeks. 
A similar meeting for the benefit of female teachers was held in the spring of 
1840. In 1846 a conyention of two hundred and fifty teachers assembled in 
Hartford, and continued in session fiye days. In 1847 the Legislature made 
proTision for holding two meetings of this kind, of one week each, in each 
county of the State ; and by the act of 1849^ it is made the duty of the Super- 
intendent "to hold at one conyenient place in each county of the State, in the 
months of September, October, or Noyember annually, schools or conyentions 
of teachers, for the purpose of instructing in the best modes of goyerning and 
teadiing our common schools, and to employ one suitable person to assist him 
at each of said schools." 

EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS AND PUBLICATIONS. 

The state makes no prqyision fpr the publication of an educational paper. 
In 1838, the Connecticut Common School Journal was commenced by the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, and continued by 
him till the abolition of the Board in 1842. In 1846, the Connecticut School 
Manual was commenced by Bey. Merril Bichardson, and continued for two 
years, when it was suspended for the want of patronage. In 1850, the Super- 
intendent, in pursuance of a plan set forth in his report to the Legislature of 
that year, was authorized ifi prepare and issue a series of publications on the 
most important topics connected with the condition and improyement of com'*' 
mon schools. The series will embrace, 1. Legislation of Connecticut respect- 
ing Common Schools. 2. Condition of the Common Schools in each town 
and district. 3. 6»chool houses. 4. Normal Schools and other agencies for the 
professional education of teachers. 5. Attendance and classification of chil- 
dren at school. 6. System of organization for common schools in cities and 
large districts. 7. Means of popular education in manufacturing yillages 
8. Course of instruction in a sinall country district school. 9. Text Book and 
Apparatus. 10. School Inspection. 11. Means and mode of supporting 
schools. 12. Parental and public interest in common schools. 13. Public 
schools in other states and countries. 

PUBLIC ADDRESSES AND SCHOOL INSPECTION. 

The Legislature in 1850 authorized the Superintendent to secure the delire- 
ly of at least one address in a public meeting of parents, school officers, and 
teachers in each School Society, on topics connected with the improyement of 
the common schools in respect to organization, administration, instruction, 
and discipline. Under this power, the superintendent is aiming to illustrate 
some of the adyantages of a system of couuty inspection and reports. 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

The first association of teachers in Connecticut, and as far as we haye any 
knowledge, in the United States, was formed at Middletown. in 1798. under 
the name of the '' School Association for Middlesex County.'' Its objects, as 
Mt fbrth in a printed circular in 1799, were <Ho promote a systematic course of 
instruction, and eleyate the character and qualifications of teachers." 

A State Teachers* Assfciation was formed in 1847, and County Associatiomi 
of teachers exist in the counties of Fairfield, Windham, New-Hayen, New- 
London, and Litchfield. The State does not make any appropriation in aid 
of the objects of these associations, and the attendance of teachers is not en- 
couraged by local school officers. 
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To James G. Carter, of Lancaster, belongs the credit of having first 
called public attention in Massachusetts, to the necessity and advan- 
tages of an institution devoted exclusively to the professional training of 
teachers, in a series of articles in the Boston Patriot, with the signature 
of " Franklin," in the winter of 1824-5. After fifteen years of constant 
ai^peals to the people and the Legislature, by himself and others, 
through the press and in every form of public address, report, and 
memorial, he had the satisfaction! of seeing his plan realized by two 
brief Resolves of the Legislature, passed on the 19th of April, 1838. 
For this action of the Legislature, the gratitude of the friends of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, and in the whole country, are specially due to the 
munificence of the late Edmund Dwight, of Boston, as set forth in the 
Report and Resolves on the following page. 

We intended to preface this account of the Massachusetts State 
Normal Schools, with a sketch, mainly documentary, of the efibrts pat 
forth by many Individuals, — ^in public stations and in private life — in the 
Legislature and out of it — in conventions and associations of teachers and 
school officers — through the periodical press, from the country newspa- 
per to the quarterly review — and in every form of public address and re- 
port, whether prepared for the district school meeting or for halls of legis- 
lation, — for the professional improvement of teachers in all departments. 
With much diligence, and by an extensive correspondence, we have 
collected the writings and notices *of the labors of Carter, Lincoln, Rue 
sell, Woodbridge, Alcott, Burnside, Baily, Emerson, Brooks, Morton 
Everett, Rantoul, Channing, Mann, Stowe, Humphrey, and others ; with 
an account of the experiment of the Teachers' Seminary at Andover, of 
the proceedings of the American Institute of Instruction^ the Essex 
County Teachers' Association, and the State Teachers' Association, 
the Board of Education, the Journal Euid Annals of Education, the Com-' 
mon School Journal, the Massachusetts Teacher, the Annual Reports 
of Town School Committees, and other instilutions and agencies by 
which the public mind of Massachusetts has been enlightened on the 
necessity and means of common school improvement, beyond any other 
state. But ill health, and other causes, forbid the completion of my 
original plan at diis time. -^ 
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State Normal Schools in MAsaACHUSKm. 

The following jbrief account of the history and organization of 
the State Normal Schools, in Massachusetts, is copied from the 
" Tenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion." 

^ In a communication made hy the Secretary of the Board of Education 
to the Legislature, dated March 12, 1838, it was stated that private mu- 
nificence had placed at his disposal the sum of ten thousand dollars^ to be 
expended, under the direction of the Board of Education, for qualifying 
teachers for our Common Schools, on condition that the Legislature 
would place in ^e hands of the Board an equal sum, to be expended ior 
the same purpose. 

On the 19tn of April, of the same year, resolves were passed, accepting 
the proposition, and autiiorizing the Governor, with the advice ana con- 
dent of the Council, to draw his warrant upon the treasurer for the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, to be placed at the disposal of the Board for the 
purpose specified in the original conununication." 

The following is a copy of the Resolve and of the Report of the 
Committee on the subject : 

" The Joint Committee, to whom was referred the commmiication of the Hon. 
Horace Mann, Secretary of the Board of Education, relative to a fond for the 
piomotion of the cause of popular education in this Commonwealth, and also 
the memorial of the Nantucket County Association for the promotion of educa- 
tion, and the improvement of schools, and also the petition and memorial of 
fite inhabitants of the town of Nantucket, on the same subject, having duly con- 
sidered the matter therein embraced, respectfully report, 

That the hishest interest in Massachusetts is, and will always continue to 
be, the iust and equal instruction of all her citizens, so far as the circumstances 
6f each individual will permit to be imparted ; that her chief glory, for two 
hondred years, has been the extent to which this instruction was diffused, the 
result of tlie provident legislation, to promote the common cause, and secure 
the perpetuity of the common interest ; that for many years a well-grounded 
apprehension has been entertained, of the neglect of our common town schools 
hy laige portions of our community, and of the comparative degradation to 
which these institutions might fall from such neglect ; that the friends of uni- 
▼enal education have long looked to the Legislature for the establishment of 
one or more seminaries devoted to the purpose of supplying qualified teachers, 
for the town and district schools, by whose action alone other judicious provi- 
sions of the law could be carried into full effect ; that at various times, the delib- 
eration of both branches of the Greneral Court has been bestowed upon this, 
among other subjects, most intimately relating to the benefit ol the rising gen- 
eration and of all generations to come, particularly when the provision for 
Instruction of school teachers was specially urged on their consideration, in 
18Qr7, by the message of the Governor, and a report thereupon, accompanied by 
a biU, was submitted by the chairman, now a member of the Congress of the 
tJnited States, following out to their fair conclusions, the suggestion of the Ex- 
ecntive, and the forcible essays of a distinguished advocate of this institution at 
mat length, published and widely promulgated ; that although much has been 
done within two or three years, for the encouragement of our town schools by 
positive enactment, and more by the liberal spirit, newly awakened in our sev- 
eral communities, yet the number of competent teachers is found, by universal 
experience, so fax inadequate to supply the demand for them, as to be the prin- 
cipal obstacle to improvement, and tne greatest deficiency of our republic ; that 
we can hardly expect, as in the memorials from Nantucket is suggested, to re- 
mawe this dencieney even in a partial degree, much less to realize the comide- 
turn of the felicitous system or our tree schools, wiUiout adopting means for 
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more nniibnn modes of tuition and government in tbem, 'withom better observe 
ing the rales of prodence in the selection of our common books, the nnlindtoi 
diyersity of which is complained of throughoat the State, and that these ben- 
efits may reasonably be ej^pected to follow from no other course than a well- 
deyised scheme in full operation, for the education of teachers; that the 
announcementj in the communication recently received from the Secretary df 
the Board of Education, of that private munificence, which offers $10,000 to 
this Commonwealth, for removal of this general want, at least in the adoption 
of initiatory measures of remedy, is received by us with peculiar pleasure, and, 
in Older that the General Court may consmnmate this good, by carrying forward 
the benevolent object of the unknown benefactor, the conmiittee conclude, with 
recommending the passage of the subjoined resolutions. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

James Savage, per order. 

RESOLVES 

RELATIVE TO atTALIFYINQ TEACHERS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Whereas, by letter from the Honorable Horace Mann, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, addressed, on the I2th March current, to the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, it appears, that 
private munificence has placed at his disposal the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
to promote the cause of popular education in Massachusetts, on condition that 
the Commonwealth will contribute firom unappropriated funds, the same 
amount in aid of the same cause, the two sums to be drawn upon equally from 
time to time, as needed, and to be disbursed under the direction of the Board of 
Education in qualifying teachers for our Common Schools ; therefore, 

Resolved, That his Excellency, the Governor, be, and he is hereby authorized 
and requested, by and with the advice and consent of the Council, to draw his 
warrant upon the Treasurer of the Commonwealth in favor of the Board of 
Education, for the sum of $10,000, in such installments and at such times, as 
said Board may request : provided^ said Board, in their request, shall certify 
that the Secretary of said Board has placed at their disposal an amount equal 
to that for which such application may by them be made ; both sums to be ex- 
pended, under the direetion of said Board, in qualifying teachers for the Coni- 
mon Schools in Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That the Board of Education shall render an annual account of 
the manner in which said moneys have been by them expended." 

'^The Board, after mature deliberation, decided to establish three 
Normal Schools; one for the north-eastern, one for the south-eastern. 
and one for the western part of the State. Accordingly, one was opened 
at Lexington, in the county of Middlesex, on the 3d day of July, 1839. 
This school having outgrown its accommodations at Lexington, was re- 
moved to West Newton, in the same county, in Sept, 1844, where it now 
occupies a commodious ouildin^. 

The second Normal School was opened at Barre, in the county^ ol 
Worcester, on the 4th day of September, 1839. This school has smce 
been removed to Westfield, in tiie county of Hampden, both on account 
of the insufHciency of the accommodations at Barre, and because the 
latter place is situated east of the centre of population of the western 
counties. 

The third school was opened at Bridgewater, on the 9th day of Sept} 
1840, and is permanently located at that place. 

For the two last-named schools, there had been, from the beginning, 
very inadequate school-room accommodations. In the winter of^l845, a 
memorial, on behalf of certain friends of education in the city of Boston 
and its vicinitv, was presented to the Legislature, offering the sum of 
^wt thousand dollars, to be obtained by private siibscriptions, on condition 
that the Legislature would give an equal sum, for the purpose of erecting 
two Normal School-houses ; one for the school at Westfield and one for 
^t at Bridgewater. By resolves of March 20, 1845; the proposition ot 
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the memorialists was accepted and the grant made ; and hy the same ro* 
aoives it was ordered, 'that the schools heretofore known as Norma! 
Schools, shall be hereafler designated as State Normal Schools.' 

The school at West Newton is appropriated exclusively to females ; 
those at Bridgewater and Westfield admit both sexes. 

Among the standing regulations adopted by the Board, for the govern- 
ment of the State Normal Schools, are the following — most of whidi 
were adopted in the beginning, and have been constanUy in force ; only a 
few modifications, and those very slight ones, having since been intro- 
duced : 

Admission. As a prerequisite to admission, candidates must declare 
it to be their intention to qualify themselves to become school teachers. 
If they belong to the State, or have an intention and a reasonable ex- 
pectation of keeping school in the State, tuition is gratuitous. Otherwise, 
a tuition-fee is charged, which is intended to be about the same as is 
usually charged at good academies in the same neighborhood. If pupils, 
after having completed a course of study at the State Normal Schools, 
Immediately engage in school keeping, out leave the State, or enter a 
private school or an academy, they are considered as having waived the 
privilege growing out of their declared intention to keep a Common 
School in Massachusetts, and are held bound in honor to pay a tuition-fee 
for their instruction. 

If males, pupils must have attained the age of seventeen years com- 
plete, and or sixteen, if females ; and they must be free from any disease 
or infirmity, which would imfit them for the office of school teachers. 

They must undergo an examination, and prove themselves to be well 
versed in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography 
and arithmetic. 

They must furnish satisfactory evidence of good intellectual capacity 
and of high moral character and principles. 

Examinations for admission take place at the commencement of each 
term, of which there are three in a year. 

Term op Study. At West Newton and Bridgewater, the minimum 
of the term of study is one year, and this must be in consecutive terms 
of the schools. In regard to the school at Westfield, owing to the 
unwillingness of the pupils in that section of the State to remain at thQ 
school, even for so short a time as one year, the rule requiring a year's 
residence has been from time to time suspended. It is found to be 
universally true, that those applicants whose qualifications are best, are 
desirous' to remain at the school the longest. 

Course of Study. The studies first to be attended to in the State 
Normal Schools, are those which the law requires to be taught in the 
district schools, namely, orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, 
geography and arithmetic. When these are mastered, those of a higher 
order will be progressively taken. 

For those who wish to remain at the school more than one year, and 
SSt all belonging to the school, so far as their previous attainments will 
permit, the following course is arranged: 

1. OrUiography, reading, grammar, composition, rhetoric and logic. 

2. Writing and drawing. 

3. Arithmetic, mental and written, algebra, geometry, book-keeping, 
navigation, surveying. 

4. Geography, ancient and modem, -with chronology, statistics and 
general historv. 

5. Human Physiology, and hygiene or the Laws of Health. 

6. Mental Philosophy. 

7. Music. 
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8. Constltation and History of Massachusetts a&d of the United States* 

9. Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 

10. Natural History. 

11. The principles of piety and morality, common to all sects of 
Christians. 

12. The science and art of teaching with reference to ail 
the above named studies. 

Religious Exercises. A portion of the Scriptures shall be read 
daily, in every State Normal SdiooL 

VISITERS. Each Normal School is under the immediate inspection of 
a Board of Visiters, who are in all cases to be members of the Board of 
Education, except that the Secretary of the Board may be appointed as 
one of the visiters of each school. 

The Board appoints one Principal Instructor for each school, who is 
responsible for its government and instruction, subject to the rules of the 
Board, and the supervision of the Visiters. The Visiters of the respective 
schools appoint the assistant instructors thereof. 

To eacn Normal School, an Experimental or Model School is attached. 
This School is under the control of the Principal of the Normal School. 
The pupils of the Normal School assist in teaching it Here, the know- 
ledge which they acquire in tjie science of teaching, is practically 
applied. The art is made to grow out of the science, instead of beinff 
empirical. The Principal of the Normal School insjpects the Model 
School more or less, daily. He observes the manner in which his own 
|>upils exemplify, in practice, the principles he has taught them. Some- 
times, all the pupils of the Normal School, together with the Principal, 
visit the Model School in a body, to observe the manner in which the 
teachers of the latter, for the time being, conduct the recitations or exer- 
cises. Then, returning to their own school-room, in company with the 
assistant teachers themselves, who have been the objects of inspection, 
each one is called upon to deliver his views, whether commendatory or 
otherwise, respecting the manner in which the work has been performed. 
At this amicable exposition of merits and defects, the Principal of the 
Normal School presides. After all others have presented their views^he 
delivers his own ; and thus his pupils, at the threshold of their practice, 
have an opportunity to acquire confidence in a good cause, of which they 
might otherwise entertain doubts, and to rectify errors which otherwise 
would fossilize into habit 

The salaries of the teachers of the State Normal Schools are paid by 
the State." 

The following Rules were adopted for the regulation of the Normal 
Schools, at a meeting of the Board of Education, held in December, 1849. 

1. No new applicants for admission to the Normal Schools shall be received* 
except at the commencement of the term. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Board and of one of the visitors 
to be present on the first day of the term, for the examination of the candidates 
for admission. 

3. There shall be tviro periods for the admission of new members, the time to 
be fixed by the visitors of each school. 

4. Candidates for admission at the West Newton Normal School must pro- 
mise to remain four consecutive terms; and at the other Normal Schools, 
three consecutive terms. An exception may be made in the case of persons 
of more than ordinary experience and attainments. 

5. It shall be the duty of the principals of the several Normal Schools to 
make a report, at the end of each term, to the visitors, and if, in their judgment, 
anv do not promise to be useful as teachers, they shall be dismissed. 

0. The course of study in each of the Normal Schools shall begin with a re- 
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▼iew of the stadies pursued in the common schools, viz : reading, writing, or- 
thography, English grammar, mental and written arithmetic, geography, and 
physiology. 

7. The attention of pupils, in the Nonmal Schools, shall be directed, 1. To a 
thorough review of elementary studies ; 2. To those branches of knowledge 
which may be considered as an expansion of the above-named elementary 
studies, or collateral to them ; 3. To the art of teaching and its modes. 

8. «The advanced studies shall be equally proportioned, according to the fol- 
lowing distribution, into three departments, viz. : 1. The mathematical, includ- 
ing algebra throuo^h quadratic equations ; geometry, to an amount equal to 
three books in Euclid *, book-keeping ; and survejring. 2. The philosophical, in- 
olqding natural philosophy^ astronomy, moral and intellectual philosophy, natural 
history, particularly that of our own country, and so much of chemistry as relates 
to the atmosphere, the waters, and the growth of plants and animals. 3. The 
literary, including the critical stud^ of the English language, both in its struc- 
ture and history, with an outline of the history of English literature ; the history 
of the United States, with such a survey of general history as may be a suitable 
preparation for it ; and historical geography, ancient ana mediaeval, so far as 
IS necessary to understand general history, from the earliest times to the period 
of the French Revolution. 

9. ''The art of teaching and its modes" ^all include instruction on the 
philosophy of teaching and discipline, as drawn from the nature and condition 
of the juvenile mind ; the history of the progress of the art, and the application 
of it to our system of education ; and as much exercise in teaching under con- 
stant supervision, toward the close of the course, as the circumstances and in- 
terests of the model schools will allow. 

10. Members of the Normal Schools may, with the consent of the respective 
boards of visitors, remain as much longer than the period required, as they 
may desire. 
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The State Normal Schools, of which there are three in Massachusetts, ar» 
designed for those onkf who purpose to teach, and especially for those who pur- 
pose to teach in the common schools. The school at West Newton is for / 
nsmales. 

. It was opened at Lexington, July 3d, 1839, with the examination of three 
pupils, who were all that presented themselves as candidates. At the close of 
the first term it numbered twelve pupils. 

The school continued at Lexington five years. In May, 1844, having by far 
outgrown its accommodations, it was removed to West Newton, where the lib- 
erality of the Hon. Josiah Cluincy, Jr., of Boston, had provided for it by the pur- 
chase of a building, formerly ujsed as a private academy, which he generously 
gave to the Institution. 

The whole number of graduates is 423, nearly all of whom have engaged in 
teaching, the most of them in the public schools of this state. 

Conditions of Entrance. — 1. The applicant must be at least sixteen years 
old. 

2. She must make an explicit declaration of her irUention to become a Teacher. 

3. She must produce a certificate of good physical, intellectual and moral 
character, from some responsible person. It is exceedingly desirable that this 
condition be strictly complied with on the part of those who present candidates. 

4. She must pass a satisfactory examination in the common branches, viz : — 
Reading, spelling and defining, arithmetic, grammar, writing and geography. 

5. She must give a pledge to remain in the school at least four consecutive 
termtf and to observe faithfully all the regulations of the Institution, as long as 
she is a member of it. 

6. All candidates for admission must be at the school-room on the morning of 
the day which precedes that on which the term commences, at half-past eight 
o'clock. None will be admitted after the day^ of examination, 

7. Each pupil, at entrance, must be supplied with slate and pencil, blank 
book, Bible, Worcester's Comprehensive Dictionary, and Morse's Geography. 
Many of the other books used will be furnished from the library of the school. 

Studies. — The course of study in each of the State Normal Schools be^s 
with a review of the studies pursued in the Common Schools, viz: — Reading, 
writing, orthography, Englisn grammar, mental and written arithmetic, geogra- 
phy and physiology. 

The attention of pupils is directed, 1st, to a thorough review of elementary 
Studies ; 3d, to those branches of knowledge which may be considered as an ex- 
pansion of the above-named elementary studies, or collateral to them ; to the art 
of teaching and its modes. 

The advanced studies are equally proportioned, according to the following 
distribution, into three departments, viz:~l. The mathematical, including 
algebra through quadratic equations ; geometry, to an amount equal to three 
books in Euclid ; book-keeping and surveying. 3. The philosophical, including 
natural philosophy, astronomy, moral and intellectual philosophy, natural his- 
tory, particularly that of our own country, and so much of chemistrv as relates 
to the atmosphere, the waters, and the growth of plants and animals. 3. The 
literary, including the critical study of the English language, both in its struc- 
ture and history, with an outline of the history of English literature ; the history 
of the United states, with such a survey of general history as may be a suitable 
preparative for it; and historical ^ography, ancient and mediasval, so far as is 
necessary to understand general history, from the earliest time to the period of 
the French Revolution. 
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"The art of teaching and its modes," includes instraction as to the philoso- 
phy of teaching and discipline, as drawn from the nature and condition of the 
javenile mind: the history of the progress of the art, and the application of it to 
oar system of education ; and as much exercise in teaching under constant 
superrision, toward the close of the course, as the circumstances and interests 
of the M«del schools may allow. 

Members of the higher classes give teaching exercises before the whole 
school, several each week. Members of the senior class spend three weeks, 
each, in the public grammar school of District No. 7, which is connected with 
the institution as its Model department. 

Pupils who have had considerable experience in teaching, and are otherwise 
qualified for it, will be allowed to enter existing classes. 

Pupils who may desire to study the Latin and French languages, and to pre- 
pare themselves to instruct in those branches usually taught in High Schools, 
can have an opportunity to do so, by giving a pledge to remain in the school for 
a term of three years, provided the number is sufficient to warrant the forming 
of a class. 

Examinations. — ^The school is visited and examined by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education, at the close of each term* and a public ex- 
amination is held whenever a class graduates. The school is open to visitors 
at all times. 

Library and Apparatus. — ^A well-selected Library, consisting mostly of 
works on education, belong to the school, and also a well-assorted Apparatus, 
for the illustration of principles in natural philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, 
&c. 6cc. 

Tuition. — For those who purpose to teach in the public schools of the state, 
tuition is free; for such as intend to teach elsewhere, it is $10 per term, payable 
at entrance, and such can not be admitted to the exclusion of those first men- 
tioned. At the beginning of each term, each pupil pays to the Principal $1,50, 
to meet incidental expenses. 

Board. — Board may be had in good families at from $2 to $2,50 per week, 
including washing and fuel. Some of the pupils take rooms and board them- 
selves at a lower rate. The whole annual expense is about $100. 

Terms and Vacations. — There are three terms in the year. The winter 
.term commences on the second Wednesday in December, and continues fifteen 
weeks. The summer term commences on the second Wednesday in Ap ril, 
and continues fifteen weeks. The autunm term commences on the first Wed- 
nesday in September, and continues twelve weeks. Between the summer and 
autumn terms, there* is a vacation of six weeks; between the other terms ^ 
vacation of two weeks. No session is held on the week of the anniversaries in 
Boston. 

Pupils who reside in the vicinity, and whose friends request it, have leave to 
go home on Saturday morning and stay until Monday morning, provided this 
can be done without interference with school duties. 

Pupils are not permitted to boai-d at such a distance from the institution, as 
to render it impracticable for Uiem to be present during all regular exercises. 

Study Hours, &c. — It is expected, as a matter of course, that the voung 
ladies will conform to the general order and usage of the families in whicn they 
Tcside. Where it can be done conveniently, it is desirable that they should 
breakfast about one hour afler rising, dine at a quarter past two o'clock, and 
sup from six to six and a half o'clock. 

The hours for rising, studying, &:c., will vary somewhat with the season of 
the year. For the winter and autumn terms, the pupils will rise at six o'clock, 
and study one hour, either before or after breakfast, as mav suit the custom of 
the family. In the summer term, they will rise at five o'clock, and study two 
hours, tn the afternoon, they will study from four till five and a half o'clock. 
Evening study hours for the winter and autumn terms commence at seven 
o'clock, and continue two hours, with a short recess ; for the summer term, eve- 
ning study hours commence at eight o'clock, and continue one hour. 

All study hours are to be spent inmr/^c^ qidetness. At all seasons of the year 
fopils are to retire at ten o'clock. Efvery light most be extinguished at half-past 
ten, at the utmott. 
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It is expected that the pupils will attend pablic worship on the Sabbath, 
health, weather, and wallring permitting ^ preserve order and quiet in their 
rooms, and throughout the house ; and reirain from every thing like a desecra- 
tion of the day. 

Order, punctuality and neatness, in their persons and in their roomSj and a 
kind and respectful demeanor, are expected of all. 

It is expected that the vouDg ladies will avoid all ground of complaint, and 
endeavor to make themselves agreeable in their family intercourse, tnus secur- 
ing honor to themselves and the institution. 

The Principal requests that any marked and continued disregard of these 
regulations may be reported to him. 

The school sessions commence at eight and a half o'clock, a. m., and close at 
two o'clock, p. M. On Saturday no session is held. 

Pupils who desire to leave town for home, or for other places, are expected 
to confer with the Principal. 

The foUov^ing letter from Mr. Peirce, the first Principal of the West 
Newton State Normal School will exhibit the views with which this 
eminent teacher and educator conducted the first institution of the kind 
opened on this continent : 

" pEAR Sir : — ^You ask me ' what I aimed to accomplish, and would aim to 
accomplish now, with my past experience before me, in a Normal School.' 

I answer briefly, that it was my aim, and it would be my aim again, to make 
better teachers, and especially, better teachers for our common schools ; so 
that those primary semmaries, on which so many depend for their education, 
might answer, in a higher degree, the end of their institution . Yes, to make 
better teachers ; teachers who would understand, and do their business better ; 
teachers, who should know more of the nature of children, of youthful devel- 
opments, more of the subjects to be taught, and more of the true methods of 
leaching : who woufd teach more philosophically, more in harmony with the 
natural development of the young mind, with a truer regard to the order and 
connection in which the difierent branches of knowledge should be presented to 
it, and, of course, more successfully. Again, I felt that there was a call for a 
truer government, a higher training and discipline, in our schools *, that the ap- 
peal to the rod, to a sense of shame and fear of bodily pain, so prevalent m 
them, had a tendency to make children mean, secretive, and vengeful, instead 
of high-minded, truthful, and generous ; and I wished to see them in the hands 
of teachers, who could understand the higher and purer motives of action, as 
gratitude, generous aflTeclion, sense of duty, by which children should be influ- 
enced, and under which their whole character should be formed. In short, I 
was desirous of putting our schools into the hands of those who would make 
them places in which children could learn, not only to read, and write, and 
spell, and cipher, but gain information on various other topics, (as accounts, 
civil institutions, natural history, physiology, political economy, icc.^ which 
would be useful to them in after life, and nave all their faculties, (pnysical, 
intellectual and moral,) trained in such harmony and proportion, as would re- 
sult in the highest formation of character. This is what 1 supposed the object 
of Normal Schools to be. Such was my object 

But in accepting the charge of the first American Institution of this kind, I 
did not act in the belief that there were no good teachers, or ^od schools 
among us ; or that I was more wise, more fit to teach, than all mv fellows. On 
the contrary, I knew that there were, boih within and without Massachusetts, 
excellent schools, and not a few of them, and teachers wiser than myself; yet 
mv conviction was strong, that the ratio of such schools to the whole number of 
schools were small ; and thai the teachers in them, for the most part, had grown 
up to be what they were, from long observation, and through tne discipOne of 
an experience painful to themselves, and more painful to their pupils. 

It was my impression also, that a majority of those engaged in school-keep- 
ing, taught few branches, and those imperfectly, that they possessed little fit- 
ness for their business, did not understand well, either the nature of children or 
the subjects they professed to teach, and had' little skill in the art of teaching or 
goyeming schools. I could not think it possible for them, therefore, to make 
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their instrQctions very intelligible, intei^stiDgi or profitable to their pupils; or 

5 resent to them the motives best adapted to secure good lessons and good con- 
uci, or, in a word, adopt snch a course of training as Vould result in a sound 
development of the faculties, and the sure formation of a good character. J 
admitted that a sldll and power to do. all this might be acquired by trial, if 
teachers continued in their business long enough; but while teachers were thus 
learning, I was sure that pupils must be suffering. In the nrocess of time, a 
man may find out by experiment, (trial,^ how to tan hides and convert them into 
leather. But most likery^ the time would be long, and he would spoil many be- 
fore he got through. It would be far better lor him, we know, to get sofne 
knowledge of Chemistry, and spend a little time in his neighbor's tannery, be- 
fore he sets up for himself. In the same way^ the farmer may learn what 
trees, and fruits, and seeds, are best suited to particular soils, and climates, and 
modes of culture, but it must be by a needless outlay of time and labor, and 
the incurring of much loss. If wise, he would first learn the principles and 
facts which agricultural experiments have already established, and then com- 
mence operations. So the more I considered the ^ject, the more the convic- 
tion grew upon my mind, that by a judicious course of study, and of discipline, 
teachers may be prepared to enter on their work, not only with the hope, but 
almost with the assurance of success. I did not then, I do not now, (at least 
in the fullest extent of it,) assent to the doctrine so often expressed in one form 
or another, that there are no general principles to be recognized in education ; 
no general methods to be followed in the art of teaching ; that all depends upon 
the individual teacher; that every principle, motive and method, must owe its 
power to the skill with which it is applied ; that what is true, and good, and 
useful in the hands of one, may be qmte the reverse in the hands of another: 
and of course, that every man must invent his own methods of teaching; ana 
f^oveming, it being impossible successfully to adopt those of another. To me 
It seemed that education had claims to be regarded as a science, being based on 
immutable principles, of which the practical teacher, though he may modify 
them to meet the change of ever-varying circumstances, can never lose sight. 

That the educator should watch the operations of nature, the development of 
the mind, discipline those faculties whose activities first appear, and teach that 
knowledge first, which the child can most easily comprehend, viz., that which 
comes in through the senses, rather than through reason and the imagi- 
nation ; that true education demands, or rather implies the training, strength- 
ening, and perfecting of all the faculties by means of the especial exer- 
cise of each; that m teaching, we must begin with what is simple and 
known, and go on by easy steps to what is complex and unknown ; that for 
true progress and lasting results, it were better for the attention to be concen- 
tratea on a few studies, and for a considerable time, than to be divided among 
many, changing from one to another at short intervals ; that in training chil- 
dren we must concede a special recognition to the principle of curiosity, a love of 
knowledge, and so present truth as to keep Uiis principle in proper action ; that 
the pleasure of acquiring, and the advantage of^possessing knowledge, may be 
made, and should be made, a sufficient stimulus to sustain wholesome exertion 
without resorting to emulation, or medals, or any rewards other than those 
which are the natural fruits of industry and attainment ; that for securing order 
and obedience, there are better ways than to depend solely or chiefly upon the 
rod, or appeals to fear ; that much may be done by way of prevention of evil \ 
that gentle means should always first be tried ; that undue attention is given to 
intellectual training in our schools, to the neglect of physical and moral ; that 
the training of the faculties is more important than the communication of 
knowledge ; that the discipline, the instruction of the school-room, should bet- 
ter subserve the interests of resd life, than it now does ; — these are some of the 
principles, truths, facts, in education, susceptible, I think, of the clearest de- 
monstration, and pretty generally admitted now, by all enlightened educators. 

The old method of^ teaching Arithmetic, for instance, by taking up some 
printed treatise and solving abstract questions consisting of large numbers, 
working blindly by what must appear to the pupil arbitrary rules, would now 
be regarded as less philosophical, less in conformity to mental development, 
than the more modem way of beginning with mental Arithmetic, using practi* 
cal questions, which involve small numbers, and explaining the reason of eve- 
ry st£p as you go along. 
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So in the study of Grammar, no Normal teacher, whether a gradnate or not, 
«f a Normal School, would require his pupils to commit the whole text-book to 
memory, before looking at the nature or words, and their application in the 
structure of sentences. Almost all have found out that memorizing the Gram- 
mar-book, and the exercise of parsing, do very little toward giving one a 
knowledge of the English language. 

Neither is it learning Greography, to read over and commit to memory, sta- 
tistics of the length and breadth of countries, their boundaries, latitude and lon- 
gitude, &c., &c., without map or globe, or any visible illustration, as was once 
the practice. Nor does the somewhat modem addition of maps and globes 
mucn help the process, unless the scholar, by a previous acquaintance with ob- 
jects in the outer world, has been prepared to use them. The shading for 
mountains, and black lines for rivers on maps, will be of little use to a child 
who has not already some idea of a mountain and a river. 

And the teacher who should attempt to teach reading by requiring a child to 
repeat from day to day, and from month to month, the whole alphabet, until he 
is familiar with all the letters, as was the fashion in former days, would de- 
serve to lose his place and be sent himself to school. Gould any thing be more 
injudicious 1 Is it not more in harmony with Nature's work, to begin with sim- 
ple, significant words, or rather sentences, taking care always to select such as 
are easy and intelligible, as well as short 1 Or, if letters be taken first, should 
they not be formed into small ^oups, on some principle of association, and be 
combined with some visible object f 

Surely, the different methods of teaching the branches above-mentioned, are 
not all equally good. Teaching is based on immutable principles, and may be 
regarded as an art. 

Nearly thirty years* experience in the business of teaching, I thought, had 
given me some acquaintance with its true principles and processes, and I deem- 
ed it no presumption to believe that I could teach them to others. This I at- 
tempted to do in the Normal School at Lexington ; Ist. didactically, i. e. by 
Srecept, in the form of familiar conversations and lectures ; 2d. by givmg every 
ay, and continually, in my own manner of teaching, an exemplification of my 
theory; 3d. by requiring my pupils to teach each other, in my presence, the 
things which I had taught them; and 4th. by means of the Model School, 
where, under my general supervision, the Normal pupils -had an. opportunity, 
both to prove and to improve their skill in teaching and managing scnools. At 
all our recitations, (the modes of which were very various,) and in other con- 
nections, there was allowed the greatest freedom of inquiry and remark, ana 
principles, modes, processes, Qvery thing indeed relating to school-keeping, was 
discussed. The thoughts and opinions of each one were thus made the proper- 
ty of the whole, and there was infused into all hearts a deeper and deeper inter- 
est in the teachers' calling. In this way the Normal School became a kind of 
standing Teachers' Institute. 

But for a particular account of my manner and processes at the Normal 
School, allow me to refer you to a letter which I had the honor, at your request, 
to address to you from Lexington, Jan. 1, 1841, and which was published in 
the Common School Journal, both of Connecticut and Massachusetts, (vol. 3.) 

What success attended my labors, I must leave to others to say. I acknowl- 
edge, it was far from being satisfactory to myself. Still the experiment con- 
vinced me that Normal Schools may be made a powerful auxiliary to the cause 
of education. A thorough training in them, I am persuaded, will do much to- 
ward supplying the want of experience. It will make the teachers' work easier^ 
surer, better. I have reason to believe that Normal pupils are much indebted 
for whatever of fitness they possess for teaching, to the Normal School. They 
uniformly profess so to feel. I have, moreover, made diligent inquiry in regard 
to their success, and it is no exaggeration to say, that it has been manifestly 

treat. Strong testimonials to the success of many of the early graduates of the 
iCxington (now W. Newton) Normal School, were published with the 8th Re- 
?ort of the late Secretary of the Board of Education, and may be found in the 
th vol. of the Massachusetts Common School Journal. 
But it is sometimes asked, (and the inquiry deserves an answer,) Allowing 
that teaching is an art, and that teachers may be trained for their business, 
have we not High Schools and Academies, in which the various school branch- 
es are well taught 1 May not teachers in them be prepared for their work 1 
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Where is the need then of a distinct order of Seminaries for training teachers ? 
I admit we have Academies, High Schools, and other schools, fomiished with 
competent teachers, in which is excellent teaching ; but at the lime of the es- 
tablishment of the Normal Schdols in Massachusetts, there was not, to my 
knowledge, any first-rate institution exclusiyely devoted to training teachers 
for our common schools ; neither do I think there is now any, except the Nor- 
mal Schools. And teachers can not be prepared for their work anywhere else, 
so well as in seminaries exclusively devoted to this object The art of teach- 
ing must be made the great, the paramount, the only concern. It must not 
come in as subservient to, or merely collateral with any thing else whatever. 
And again, a Teachers' Seminary should have annexed to it, or rather as an 
intefru part of it, a model, or experimental school for practice. 
Were I to be placed in a Normal School aeain, the only difference in my 

"^aim would be to give more attention to the development of the faculties, to 
the spirit and motives b^ which a teacher should oe moved, to physical and 
moral education, to the mcnlcation of good principles and good manners. 

,^^Jtn. conclusion, allow me to recapitulate. It was my aim, and it would be my 
aim again, in a Normal School, to raise up for our common schools especially, 
a better class of teachers, — teachers who would not only teach more and better 
than those already in the field, but who would govern better ; teachers, who 
would teach in harmony with the laws of juvenile development, who would se- 
cure diligent study and good lessons and sure progress, without a resort to emula- 
tion and premiums, and good order from higher motives than the fear of the rod or 
bodily pain ; teachers, who could not only instruct well in the common branch- 
es, as reading, writing, arithmetic, &c., but give valuable information on a va- 
riety of topics, such as accounts, history, civil institutions, political economy, 
and physiology ; bring into action the various powers of children, and prepare 
them for the duties of practical life ; teachers, whose whole influence on their 
pupils, direct and indirect, should be good, tending to make them, not only good 
readers, geographers, grammarians, arithmeticians, &c., but good scholars, 
good children, obedient, kind, respectful, mannerly, truthful ; and in due time, 
virtuous, useful citizens, kind neighbors, high-minded, noble, pious men and 
women. And this I attempted to do by inculcating the truth in the art of teach- 
ing and governing, — the truth in all things; and by giving them a living exam- 
ple of it in my own practice." 
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THE Normal School at Bridgewater, as well as that at Westfield, re- ' 
ceives both male and female pupils, The regulations respecting the 
admission of pupils, course of study, number and length of each session, 
are set forth in the Regulations of the Board. The following communi- 
cations from Mr. N. Tillinghast who has been the Principal of this Insti- 
tution from its first establishment, and has now the longest experience of 
any Normal School teacher in this country, gives the general results of 
his experience, and the experience of this Institution in the work of educa- 
ting teachers. 

'^The main fiiots about this school you are sbready aoqnainted with. It went"] 
into operation September 9th, 1840, with 28 pnpik. Tliere have entered the school 
in all, 657 puinls-; 365 femtdes, 292 males. Up to Angnst, 1846, pnpils were re- 
ceived for two terms, whioh were not necessarily snocessive. ^ce that time they 
have been required to remain three successive terms, of 14 weeks each. The aver- 
age nnmher at present is between 60 and 70. The whole number of pnpils since 
August, 1846, is 252 ; of these, 32, from various causes, have left the school after 
one or two terms. Of the 220, two have not been, and apparently, do not intend 
to be, teachers. 

It seems to me that these schools are doing good. My own scholars have, I 
think, succeeded as well as I could reasonably expect. Mimy have foiled ; indeed 
many from whom I looked for success ; others have continued to keep schools, but 
doing no better, for aught that I know, than they would have done without staying 
a year here ; bnt still I can not feel disappointed. 

There are, it seems to me, grave defects in the constitution of my school. Four 
years would, in my judgment, be profitably given to the subjects which we touch 
on in one. If pupils must be taught subjects in these schools, as I think they must 
for a time under ihe best organization, the course ought to extend over three years 
at least. I think it would be a better plan than the present, to receive pnpils for, 
say twenty-one weeks, and to give that time to reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
geography \ and in another twenty-one weeks, to take up reading, spelling, physio- 
logy, grammar ; so that only a few studies i^ould be in the school at a time, and 
teachers might go for a term without interfering with their teaching school. The 
great evil now, in my school, is the attempt to take up so many studies, most per- 
sons inverting the truth, and supposing the amount acquired the important thing, 
and the study unimportant But I should be content if I could bring pupils into 
such a state of desire that they would pursue truth, and into such a state of knowl- 
edge that they could recognize her when overtaken. A very few studies, and long 
dwelling on them — ^this is my theory. I have no especial bdief in teaching others 
methods of teaching : I do not mean, that the subject should be entirely passed by ; 
but that pupils should not be trained into, or directed into particular processes ; it 
seems to me that each well-mstructed mind will arrive at a method of imparting, 
better for it than any other method. I therefore have tried to bring my pupSi 
to get at results for themselves, and to show them how they may feel confi- 
dent of the truth of their results. I have sought criti<»8m from my scholars on all 
my methods, processes, and results ; aimed to have them, kmdiy of coune, but freely 
criticise each other ; and they are encouraged to ask questions, and propose doubts. I 
call on members of the classes to hear recitations, and on the others to make re- 
marks, thus approving and disapproving one another ; they are called upon to make 
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up general exeroiBeB, and to deliver them to their Qlasses, somefcimeB on sabjeots and 
hi styles fitted to mose whom ihey address ; sometimes ihey are bid to imagine 
themselyes speaking to children. I find I am getting more into details than I intend^ 
or yon wish. My idea of a Normal Sohool is, that it should have a term of four 
years ; that those studies should be pursued that will lay a foundation on which to 
build an education. I mean, for example, that algebra should be thoroughly studied 
as the foundation for arithmetic ; that geometry and trigonometry should 1^ studied, by 
which, with algebra, to study natural philosophy, &c. ; the number of studies should 
be oomparatiTely sniall, but much lame given to them. I, of course, do not intend 
to write a list of studies, and what I have said above is only for illustration : the 
teacher should be so trained as to be above his text books. Whatever has been 
done in teaching in all countries, different methods, the thoughts of the best minds 
on the science and the art of instruction, should bo laid before the neophyte teachers. 
In a proper Normal School there should be departments, and the ablest men put 
over them, each in his own department. Who knows more than one branch 
well? 

I send herewith a catalogue of my schoel, which will cive you some idea of its 
osteology ; what of life these bones have, others must judge. But when shall the 
whole vbion of the Prophet be fulfilled in regard to the teasers of the land, — ^^ And 
the breath came into them, and ihey lived and stood upon their feet, (not on those 
of any author) an exceeding great army." 

God prosper the work, and may your exertions in the cause be gratefully remem- 
bered." 

The Vieitors of the Bridgewater Normal School, in their Report to the 
Board, in December, 1850, present the following Btatement: — 

That at the first term of the normal year, seventeen pupils entered ; and during 
that term the whole number was fifty-nine. At the second term, thirty-one en- 
tered ; during which term the whole number was seventy-two. At the third term, 
ending November 12, twenty-five entered ; and the whole number during that 
term was seventy-nine. The whole number received during the year was seventy- 
three. Fifteen graduated at the end of the year. Two of the graduating class left 
ihe school on account of ill health. 

The young men of the graduating class are all engaged for the winter schools. 
Of the young ladies, some are teaching now, and all intend to take schools as they 
have opportunity. 

The visitors have repeated their attendance upon the school, at different times 
during the year, with the highest satisfaction. They have witnessed, with great 
pleasure, the enlightened zeal and earnestness with which the principal and his as- 
sistants have done their work, and bear testimony to the evident thoroughness 
with which the training of the pupils has been conducted. They regard this school 
as an honor to the state, and as doing a most important service in regard to the 
great cause of education." 
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The following facts and suggestions respecting the condition and im- 
provement of the State Normal Schools of Massachusetts at the close of 
the year 1850, are gathered from the '^ Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Board of Education^^^ dated Dec. 12, 1850. The whole document is 
highly creditable to the commonwealth of Massachusetts. The large 
amount voluntarily raised by the people of the several cities and towns, 
for the support of common schools, is without a parallel in the history of 
popular education. The appropriation of a portion of the avails of the 
school fund, for the general purposes of Teachers' Institutes,' Normal 
Schools, State and County Associations of Teachers, Agents of the 
Board of Education for Inspection of Schools and Addresses to the People, 
does more for the prosperity of the school system, than a much larger 
sum expended directly on the schools, and which, in most cases, would 
only diminish to that extent the sum raised by the people of the towns. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

" Twelve different Teachers' Institutes have been held, and attended 
by the secretary, in as many different and distant parts of the state. By 
an improved organization, and by the use of somewhat permanent 
teachers for the more important branches in which instruction was given, 
these Institutes have been made to act with, it is believed, very beneficial 
effects, upon a larger number of teachers than have been reached in any 
former year. The Board continue to think very^ highly of the usefulness 
and efficiency of well-managed Teachers' Institutes, and would respect- 
fully urge the continuance of the means necessary for their support Not 
less than 1,750 individuals, nearly all of them actual teachers in the • 
common schools, have, this year, been members of the Institutes ; very 
much larger numbers nave listened to the lectures and course of instruc- 
tion given at them ; and the testimony is abundant and uniform, as to 
the beneficial effects upon the schools of the influence thus exertea." 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

^ But the most important organ for the advancement of the teachers, 
and with them of the schools in the commonwealth, and the most prolific 
of hopeful results, is the Normal Schools \ and to these the Board have 
continued to give their especial attention. 

The citizens of most of the towns in the state, have reason to look 
with pride and satisfaction upon what thev have done in regard to the 
buildmg, furnishing, warming, and ventilating of school-houses; and 
they have reason to rejoice that their example has been followed in many 
of the sister states. These improvements are valuable in themselves, 
and still more as evidence of the interest which the people take in their 
schools. But they are external They do not directly touch the most 
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essential interests of the schools : the education of the teachers is the im 
portamt thing. Nearly all the evils complained of in the present con 
ditioft of the schools will diminish, and finally, almost disappear, under 
the influence of highly qualified teachers. The greatest of them, irregu 
larity of attendance and truancy, can be removed in no other way. They 
may be lessened, but can not be prevented, by enactments. The 
remedy in each school is a good teacher ; one who knows how to interest 
his pupils, and make them feel that absence from school is an absolute 
personal loss, and who knows how to win the affections, so as to make 
his pupils earnestly desire to do what he wishes. 

The better education of teachers, then, in whatever may render them 
more able to teach, and more powerful to influence, is the object which, 
most of all, the Board desire to keep in view ; and the most efiicient 
agency for this object, with which they BLce acquainted, is the Normal 
School. The^ refer, with satisfaction, to Uhe several reports which they 
herewith submit, upon the condition oi the Normal Schools. 

It was expected that the numbers in these schools would be somewhat 
diminished by the increase in the length of time required to be spent at 
them. In this expectation the Board have been agreeably disappointed, 
the attendance not having been less than in any former year. 

Still, notwithstanding what has yet been done by these schools, and 
by the Teachers' Institutes, the supply of competent teachers is entirely 
inadequate to the wants of the schools ; and there is danger lest, to meet 
this demand, persons superficially instructed shall be sent out as teachers 
from the Normcd Schools. To guard against this danger, and, at the 
same time, to elevate the standard in the schools from which the pupils 
of the Normal Schools come, and in the Normal Schools themselves, the 
Board deem it advisable to make the requisitions for admission higher; 
and, to render the annual examinations for the classes within the Normal 
Schools more minute, more thorough and more extended than heretofore, 
they propose to have them conducted in such a way as to bring these 
schools into more intimate relations with the distinguished teachers in 
other institutions in the state, and to make their true character and con- 
dition better and more extensively known to the citizens. Such examin- 
ations would, they believe, operate as a healthful stimulus both to 
teachers and pupils^ and, i£ made publicly, might lead to more thorough 
and eflective exammations in the other schools in the state. 

The house for the Normal School, at West Newton, is situated in 
such immediate proximity to the Worcester railroad, that the exercises 
of the school are, at all seasons, seriously interrupted by the noise ; and, 
during the warmer months of tne year, when the windows are required 
to be open, the inconvenience and loss of time are very considerable. 
The school, also, in consequence of its rapid increase, is now but poorly 
accommodated^ although tiie house, when placed, not many years ago, at 
the disposal or the Board, was considered very ample. It is, therefore, 
much to be desired that tiie Board should have the means of erecting a 
more commodious nouse. in a more retired and quiet situation. For the 
present building, the school was indebted to the munificence of a gentle- 
man who is willing to consent to its being disposed of for some other 
use, provided the benefit he intended to confer ujwn the school may be 
still enjoyed by it. The lot on which it stands is well situated for the 
purposes of business, and likely to meet with a ready sale. Landholders 
m the neighborhooa have expi-essed a generous and liberal dispositioti 
toward the school; and there is a probability that a desirable lot could 
be obtained on favorable terms. Remembering that this was the earliest 
Normal School in America, that, being near the seat of governmeiit and 
the center of population of the state, and on one of the great lines of 
communication with the interior and with the west, it is frequently 
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vi^ited by strangers who come to examine the Massachusetts school 
system, we confidently hope that the Legislature will consent to make 
such an appropriation as will enable the &ard to erect a building which 
shall be, in all respects, internally and externally, creditable to the state, 
and worthy of the purpose for which it is erected. We should be glad 
to point It out to the visitor as a building which, in structure, arrange- 
ment, furniture, and apparatus, might be regarded as a model, and placed 
in a situation, ^e choice of which should not seem to have oeen left to 
accident or necessity. 

In their last Annual Report, the Board made known to the Legislature 
some regulations recently made in regard to the studies to be pursued at 
the Normal Schools. Among the advanced studies, they proposed to 
incjude " so much of chemistry as relates to the atmosphere, the waters, 
Cmd the growth of plants and animals." So much instruction in chem- 
istry as this, was thought desirable to be given, especially with reference 
to its application to agriculture, that the teachers educated at the expense 
of the state, may have some acquaintance with the principles of science, 
which lie at t^e foundation of the most essential and important of all the 
arts. To provide the means of giving instruction in this subject by 
lectures and experiments, it is desirable, in the view of the Board, that 
(he annual appropriation for the support of the Normal Schools should 
be somewhat increased. 

In their last Annual Report, the Board had the pleasure of acknowl- 
edging a munificent bequest from the late Hen^ Todd, Bsq., of Boston^ 
made for the purpose of aiding the Normal Sdiools. On the 7th or 
June, 1850, Thomas P. Gushing, Esq., executor of Mr. Todd, paid into 
the hands of the treasurer of the commonwesdth, as the amount of that 
bequest, the sum of $10,797 72. As it is known to have been the inten- 
tion of the donor to have the whole interest of his bequest appropriated 
so as to be a clear addition to what would otherwise have been at the 
disposal of the Board for the Normal Schools, the Board propose to use 
the interest of Mr. Todd's bec^uest in providing for stated annual examin- 
ations of these schools, anc^ m such other ways q» may seem best for 
their advancement and immediate usefulness.'' 



SCHOOL FUND 

"On the first of December, 1850, the school fund 

amounted to $958,921 19 

Having been increased, during the year, by the 

sum of 74,580 45 

Of this fund, the sum of 218,559 73 

consists of land notes not productive, 

leaving th» sum of . . ... . . 740,3j51 46 

productive, and so invested as to yield about $40,000 for distribution 
among the towns for the support of schools. 

The school fund, it thus appears, has very nearly reached the limit 
($1,000,000) fixed by the act of 1843, by which it was established. 

The t>eneiSts whicn have been derived from the wise and economical 
use of this fund, are every where manifest in all the public schools of ^e 
commonwealth. As hitherto managed, the fund has oeen productive of 
unmixed good. The danger incident to a large fund for the benefit of 
schools is, that the people, rel3ring upon this fund, shall neglect to take a 
personal interest in the support of the schools, in consequence of being 
relieved from the necessity of taxing themselves. But no evil of this 
kind has yet come near us. During the year 1850, 162 cities and towns 
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have raised more than twice the sum required by law to entitle them to 
their portion of the school fund. All the towns, except five, have raised 
more, and the greater part much more than the required sum ; two only- 
have raised just the required sum, and only two, out of 321 cities ana 
towns, have fallen below that sum. A single town has made no return. 
The average of all the sums raised in the several towns and cities, for 
the instruction of the children between the ages of five and fifleen years, 
is nearly three times the sum required by law. Thrice the sum required 
by law would be $4 50 for each child. The ag^egate actually raised is 
$4 42 for each. It thus appears that the enect of this bounty of the 
state has been most beneficent, and nothing but beneficent, so far as can 
be judged from the sums voluntarily raised for the support of schools. 
In view of the benefits thus accruing to the great interest of which they 
have charge, the Board can not but look with favor upon a proposition 
which promises to enhance and prolong these benefits, oy widemng the 
limit within which the school fund is now prospectively confined. 

And this provision t|iey deem the more important, as the time may 
come when the sale of the public lands, from a moiety of the proceeds of 
which appropriations for educational purposes are now drawn, shall cease 
to be productive. 

The charges made upon these proceeds during the past year, have 
been: 



The grant made to Amherst College, 

For the Normal Schools, . 

For Teachers' Institutes, . 

The Massachusetts Teachers' Associatbn 

County Teachers' Association, . 

School District Libraries, . 

Salary of the Secretary of the Board, 

Sedary of Clerk and Assistant Librarian, 

Agents of the Board of Education, . 

Expenses of the Board of Education, , 

Incidental expenses of the Secretary, 

Expenses of the office. 

Expenses of the Annual Reports of the Board 

Secretary^ 

Expenses of the Committee on Education, 



and 



t^5,000 00 

7,500 00 

3;050 00 

150 00 

550 00 

320 00 

1,600 00 

1,266 67 

1,008 33 

224 49 

157 30 

664 29 

3,930 73 
246 80 



$25,668 61 



WEST NEWTON NORliAL SCHOOL. 

SxTftAOT from the Report of the Committee of Viritare of the Weet Newton 

Normal School, 

**The whole number of pupils oonneoted with the school, during the year, is 132. 
Tha greatest number at any time, 103 ; the least, 70. The average age at entranoe 
was 18 years. The number of towns represented is 45. Hampshire County sends 
onepupD; Worcester, two; Barnstable, two; Nantucket, two; Franklin, three; 
Plymouth, three; Essex, six; Norfolk, fifteen; Middlesex, thirty; and Suffolk, 
fifty-seven. Eleven pupUs are ftom other states ; from Rhode Island, one ; Maine, 
throe ; Vermont, three ; Kew Hampshire, four. 

Of flie parents of these pupils, 33 are fiurmers, 21 merchants, 8 carpenters, 4 ship- 
masters, 3 dergymen, 3 oustom-house officers, 3 superintendents of railroads, 2 
phyndaiis, 2 e^Suirs ; 29 aro widows; 5 pupils are orphans ; and the pursuits of 
the remainder are dislribated among ahnost all the oooupationB known in our com- 
munity. 



WEST NEWTON NORMAL SCHOOL. ^j 

Ftfty-five young lacUes have graduated, after liaving honorably completed tbd 
term prescribed for pupik at this institution. 

Two classes have been received during the year. For the first, fifty-seven oandi* 
dates presented themselves for examination, and fortynseven were received. The 
average age of Ithis class, at entrance, was 18i years. For the second class, forty* 
seven candidates presented themselves, and thirty-seven were admitted. The num- 
ber of pupils who have remained at the school for a longer time than that required 
by the rules of the school, is 44. The nmnber pledged to a three years' course 
is 12. 

Besides the usual studies, the pupils have had the benefit of twenty-one lectures 
on educational and scientific subjects, which have been delivered gratuitously to the 
school, by gentlemen eminent in their various departments. 

In regard to the model school connected with this institution, the committee beg 
leave to make an extract from the report of the principal, made at the close of the 
term, in December. 

He says :• — " By an agreement entered into between the District No. 7, oi 
Newton, and the principal of this institution, on the 7th of December last, the gram- 
mar school of the district became connected with the State Normal School, as its 
model department. By the terms of the agreement, the district furnishes school- 
room, &c., and one permanent male teacher, approved by both parties, and allow 
such addition to their nmnber, by pupils from abroad, on a small tuition, as circum- 
stances justify. The State Normal School furnishes a portion of apparatus, &c., 
and two assistant teachers, each to observe one week previous to teaching, and to 
teach two weeks under constant supervision. The number of young iMiies who 
have been thus employed, during the year, is 35 ; the whole number of pupik for 
the year, in the model school, is 125 ; the number from abroad, 50 ; the average 
age of the pupils, 14 years. 

By an additional agreement between the same parties, the primary school of this 
village became also connected with the State Normal School, May 1, 1850. Since 
this time, the instruction and management of this school have mainly devolved upcxi 
pupils of this institution, imder the direction of the permanent teacher of the gram- 
mar department. Teachers have been furnished on the same principle as to the 
other school. The number of teachers furnished to the primary school, is 22 ; the 
whole number of pupils is 75, and their average age, 7 years. 

The model school has continued under its former permanent teacher, Mr. Allen, 
who has greatly distinguished himself as a successful educator, and who is worthy 
of great commendation for the earnestness and faithfiilness with which he has devoted 
himself to the Interest both of the district and of this institution. It is enough, per- 
haps, to say of the model school, that its efficiency has been continually increasing, 
and that, in the opinion of those competent to judge of it, it has aheady a rank con- 
siderably above the average of schools of the same grade elsewhere. 

It was expected that me arrangement with the primary department would be a 
temporary one, each party reserving the right to give it up at any time. It is the 
opinion of the school conmaittee of the town, and of the permanent teacher of the 
model school, as it is my own, that the experiment has proved eminently suooessful, 
and that the general character of the school has essentially improved. It is, how- 
ever, our opinion, that a still better arrangement may now be properly made for it, 
by giving it one permanent female teacher, and an assistant ft^m this school." 

On another topic, th^ principal says in lus report — ^^ It is believed that, without a 
ainffle exception, the 132 pupils at the school, this year, have had not only an honest 
and steady purpose to become teachers, but have a strong desire to do good m this 
most excellent way. 

Of the fifty-five graduates, which includes those who leave us to-day, the greater 
portion are sJready engaged in the work ; several have places secured, which they 
are expecting to occupy in a few days ; several more continue yet long^ here, and 
a small number only wait for an opportunity to teach." 

The committee are gratified to be able to state, that notwithstanding the rule 
adopted by the Board at its last annual meeting,^ by which no pupil, " except those 
of more than ordinary experience and attainments, can be received into this school 
for a less period than four consecutive terms," and the further regulation restricting 
examinations for admiasion to the commencement of two instead of three terms in 
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Hie year, tlie number of pnpilfl haa not diminiahed ; a result whieh ahows ilie public 
appreciation of the advantages afforded by tbe Normal Schools for the edaoati<Hi of 
teaofaers. 

Two examinations of this school have been made by the ocnnmittee, during the 
year— -one in April, and one in December — ^both of wHcl^ oondacited in a manner 
which precluded the idea of special preparation for the occasion, were highly satis- 
footory. 

The committee having ordered, for the use of the school-house, one of Mr. Chil- 
son's furnaces, were informed, when they waited on him for the purpose of payiqg 
for it, that the bill was canceled ; Mr. Chilson desiring in this way to express the 
interest he felt in the Normal Schools. The oonmiittee desire gratefolly to acknowl- 
edge this gratuity, coming as it does from a gentleman to whom the public are 
gready indebted for improvements in wanning and ventilating apparatus for private 
houses, churches, and schools.'^ 



STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL AT WESTFIELD. 
Extract from the Report of the Vintore of th School, 

" The number of pupils in this school has been somewhat diminished, by requir- 
ing those who enter to remain three terms instead of two. The whole number for the 
year ending Novembw, 1850, was 119 ; the whole number for the year previous was 
148. It was expected the number would be reduced, and in foot it seemed neces- 
sary it should be ; for the sohool-rpom had become crowded. By prolonging the 
time of continuance, those who go out from the school hereafter will be better quali- 
fied for their work. 

The average age of the pupils, the last term, was 22 years. A large proportion 
of thom had taught more or less. Two have attended, the last year, who have 
taught twenty terms each *, and a large number that have taught from five to ten 
terms. ^ 

The wages of teachers have very much increased within three years. Several 
young men are recdving $40 per month, and board thCTuelves, instead of $25 and 
$^ ; and several young ladies are receiving $8.50 per week, and board, instead 
of $2. 

The pupils during the last year have been firom the following counties : — From 
Berkshire, 18 ; from Hampden, 41 ; from Hampshire, 12 ; firam Franklin, 15 ; 
from Worcester, 15 ; from Middlesex, 5 ; from Essex, 2 ; finom Norfolk, 3 ; from 
Bristol, 1 ; from other states, 7. 

Mr. D. S. Rowe^ the principal, is assisted Vy Mr. E. G. Beckwith, a graduate of 
/college, and Mka J. E. Avery. The instruction is Uiorough and accurate, and the 
dis<apline good. 

The number of males in the school, the last year, has been 31, and the number 
.of females, 88. 

The pupils, with very few exceptions, have redeemed their pledge to teach in the 
•chools of this Commonwealth ; and as great a proportion of them as could reason- 
ably be expected, are excdlent teachers.'' 

The visitors of this school are Rev. E. Davis, D.D., of Westfield, and 
Rev. Mark Hopkins DJJ.j President of Winiamstown College. 
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JF\mrteenik AmmuU JRepcrt of the Secretary {Rev, Bamas Sears, D, D.) of the 

Board of Education, 

The State Normal Schools are 'in a floarishing and prostjerons condition. 
Notwithstanding the increased rigor exercised in the examination of candidates 
for admission, and the extension, in two of them, of the required period of stady, 
the numbers in attendance are about as large as ever. The fears entertained 
by many, that the increase of expense, occasioned by a more protracted course 
of study, would materially diminish the attendance, are shown to be groundless. 
The sentiment in favor of a professional education for teachers is becoming so 
strong in the community, and the public mind is becoming so enlightened in 
respect to the character of the teachers required, and the policy to be pursued 
in the choice of them and in remunerating their services, that teachers are com- 
pelled either to go through a more thorough course of preparation, or abandon 
the occupation. In order to keep even pace with the progress of public opinion 
in regara to an improved system of education, the Normal Schools will need 
to be gradually elevated till they shall reach that point which is best adapted 
to teachers designed for the common district school. It will be a question 
worthy of mature deliberation, whether the higher position designed to be given 
to the Normal Schools, shall not be attained rather by raising the requisitions 
for entrance than by prolonging the term of studv. I see no good reason why 
the state should be at the expense of giving, in the Normal Schools, so much 
of that kind of instruction for which ample provision is already made in the 
higher public schools. The Normal Schools, to answer their original design, 
must aim more at furnishing that peculiar training which teachers require, and 
which the public schools can not give. Then the necessity of their existence 
will be apparent to all, and no other schools or institutions will complain of 
being forced into competition with those which enjoy state patronage. A por- 
tion of the time which is now spent in teaching the elements of arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, reading and orthography, might be saved for those higher 
objects for which more particularly Normal Schools were established. Before 
many years more shall have passed away, three classes, each having a half 
years course of study, might be formed in these schools. The first might be 
cievoted to a critical review and thorough mastery of the studies to be taught in 
common schools, with such collateral branches as should be deemed necessary; 
the second, to a philosophical and systematic course of instruction in didactics, 
or the theory of teaching ; the thirdf, to the practice of teaching under the im- 
mediate ana constant inspection of a superior. The arrangement here pro- 
posed would require that a greater degree of attention be paid to the model 
schools. But it would remove the embarrassment now caused by the interrup- 
tion of the studies of the class, portions of which are called away to teach, and 
would render the time spent in teaching in the model school much more profit- 
able both to teacher and pupil. The model school, which may just as well be 
one of the public schools as any other, should have its own full corps of teach- 
ers. The notion of employing pupils from the Normal School, in rotation, in 
place of an assistant teacher, merely because it is more economical, is unwor- 
thy of the liberal policy of the state. When a member of the Normal School 
enters the model school, the regular teacher or teachers of the latter should not 
be relieved at all from duty. On the contrary, such teacher should proceed as 
usual, and the learner should stand by and carefully observe the process, and 
afterward inquire for the reasons of it, if they should, not be fully understood at 
the time. After a suitable period of observation, the learner should imdertake 
to give a lesson, or some part of one, the principal teacher standing by, noticing 
the manner in whhch the instruction is given, and being ready at any moment 
to resume the exercise. Two important objects would be gained by such an 
arrangement. First, the school itself would not suffer in its mterests from sur- 
rendering its classes to be experimented on by young teachers, but would rather 
be benefited by having all its exercises conducted with reference to illustrating 
the best methods of teaching. In the second place, the learner would occupy 
the place of an apprentice, working every moment imder the observation and 
guidance of a master. 
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Provision has recently been made for advanced classes in the Normal 
Schools^ and several persons have availed themselves of it during the past 
year. It is evident that the number of such will be constantly increasing, and - 
will require more of the teacher's time than can be given them without abstract- 
ing it too much tcom the regular classes. If such an appendage is to be perma- 
nently attached to the Normal Schools, it will be necessary to enlarge the 
number of instructors to correspond with the additional amount of labor im- 

y posed. Perhaps no better course can be recommended for the present. A 
question of great importance, however, here presents itself for consideration, 
namely, whether it would not be expedient to make one of our Normal Schools, 
. — that at Bridgewater, for example,— exclusively a school for males, designed 
to form a higher class of teachers for a corresponding grade of schools. Then 
each Normal School would have its distinctive character, that at West Newton 
being for females only, and that at Westfield for both sexes, and every person, 
who should wish to enjoy the advantages of a Normal School training, could 

v^ find, a school adapted to his particular wants. The difference between the 
'^common district school, and the central school of our more populous towns and 
grammar school of the cities, is becoming so great, that it is no longer possible 
to look to the same class of individuals for teachers in them all. Besides, the 
law requiring the establishing of high schools, is rapidly creating a demand for 
a description of teachers which none of our institutions furnish. The colleges 
do not educate men with reference to the business of teaching. A young grad- 
uate, without any experience in teaching, is but little better prepared to take 
charge of a high school than he is to practice at the bar. Nor do our Normal 
Schools give the amount of education requisite for teachers aspiring to a place 
in the high school. It is at this moment more difficult to procure suitable 
teachers for high schools than for any other class of schools. ^ The choice or- 
dinarily lies between experienced teachers of limited education, and men of 
liberal education, who either have had no experience and yet wish to become 
teachers, or, having had some practice in teaching while earning the mon^ to 
pay their college bills, wish now to earn still more to enable them to study a 
profession. It is not safe for towns to open high schools under such auspices, 
and few committees are willing to expose themselves and their enterprise to 
these hazards. 

II there were a Normal School of a higher order, persons, who had already 
received a good literary and scientific education elsewhere, might repair to it 
and attend exclusively to the theory and practice of teaching. Even graduates 
from the colleges, who propose to become teachers, would, in many instances, 
avail themselves of such opportunities for studying the art which they are to 
practice for life. An air exclusively professional would thus be given to the 
school, and a shorter period of attendance might suffice than would be neces- 
sary in the other Normal Schools. 



OUTLINE 

OF AX INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 

BT JAMES G. OABTEB. 



The following outline constitatea Essay VI. of Essays on Popular Edu- 
cation, published by Mr. Carter in the Boston Patriot, with the signature of 
FrankUn, in the winter of 1824-25. The series was commenced on the 17th 
of December, 1824 ; and the essay containing the outline was published on 
the 10th and 16th of February, 1826. 

It will do but little good for the Legislatiire of the State to make large ap- 
propriations directly for the support of sdiools, lill a judiciouB expenditure of 
them can be insured. And in order to this, we must have skillful teachers at 
hand. It will do but little ffood to class the children till we have instructors 
properly prepared to take (marge of the classes. It will do absolutely no good 
to constitute an independent tribunal to decide on the qualifications of teacmers^ 
while they have not had the opportunities necessary for coming up to the proper 
standard. And it will do no good to overlook ana report upon their success^ 
when we know beforehand that they have not the means of success. It would 
be beginning wrong, too, to build houses and to tell your young and inexperienced 
instructors to teach this or to teach that subject, however desirable a knowledge of 
such subjects might be, while it is obvious that they cannot know how, properly, 
to teach any subject. The science of teaehinff — ^for it must be made a science — 'm 
first, ia the order of nature, to be inculcated. And it is to this point tibat the 
public attention must first be turned, to effect any essential improvement. 

And here let me remark upon a distinction in the qualifications of teachers, 
which has never been practically made ; though it seems astonishing that it has 
so long escaped notice. I allude to the distinction between the possession of 
knowledge, and the ability to communicate it to other minds. When we are 
looking for a teacher, we inquire how much he krwtoSf not how much he can 
communicate; as if the latter qualification were of no consequence to us. Now 
it seems to me that parents and children, to say the least, are as much inter- 
ested in the latter qualification of their instructor as in the former. 

Though a teacher cannot communicate more knowledge than he possesses, yet 
he may possess much, and still be able to impart but litUe. And the knowledge 
of Sir Isaac Newton could be of but trifling use to a school, while it was locked 
up safely in the head of a country schoolmaster. So fiur as tiie object of a schod 
or of instruction, therefore, is the acquisition of knowledge, novel as the opinioa 
may seem, it does appear to me that both parents and pupils are even mors 
interested in the part of their teacher's Imowledge which they will be likely tt^ 
get, than in the pirt which they certainly cannot get. 

One great object in the education of teachers inaidx it is so desirable on every 
account to attam, is to estabUsh an intelligible language of conununication be- 
tween the instructor and his pupil, and enable the former to open his head and 
his heart, and infuse into the other some of the thoughts and feelings which lie 
hid there. Inetruetora andpwpih do not understand each other. They do not 
speak the same language. They may use the same words ; but this can hardly 
be called the same language, while they attach to them such very different 
meanings. We must eiuier, by some magic or supernatural power, bring chil- 
dren at once to comprehend all our abstract and difficult terms, or our teachers 
must unlearn themselves, and come down to the comprehension of children. One 
of these alternatives is only difficult, while the other is impossible. 

The direct, careful preparation of instructors for the profession of teaching, 
must surmount this difficulty ; and I doubt if there be any other way in whi(» 
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it can be sunnounted. When instractore understand their profession, that is, in 
a word, when they understand the philosophy of the in£EUit mind, what powers 
are earliest developed, and what studies are best adapted to their deyelopment, 
then it will be time to lay out and subdivide their work into an energetic sys- 
tem of public instruction. Till this step toward a reform, which is preliminary 
in its very nature, be taken, every other measure must be adopted in ^e dark ; 
and, therefore, be liable to fail utterly of its intended result. Houses, and funds, 
and books are all, indeed, important ; but they are only the means of enabling 
the minds of the teadiers to act upon the minds of the pupils. And they must, 
inevitably, fail of their happiest effects, till the minds of the teachers have been 
preparea to act upon those of their pupils to the greatest advantage. 

I^ then, the first step toward a reform in our system of popular education be 
the scientific preparation of teachers for the free schools, our nead inquiry becomes, 
How can we soonest ^d jpaost perfectly achieve an object on every account so 
desiraUe ? The i'eady and obvious answer is, establish an institution for the very 

Surpose. To my mind, this seems to be the only meafiure whidi will insure to 
le public the attainment of tiie object. It will be called a new project. Be it 
so. The concessioirdoes not prove that the project is a bad one, or a visionary, 
or an impracticable one. Our ancestors ventured to do what the world had 
never done before, in so perfect a manner, when they established the free schools. 
Let us also do what they have iiever so well done yet, and establish an institu- 
tion for the exclusive purpose of preparing instructors for them. This is only a 
second part, a development or consummation of the plan of our fathers. They 
foreaaw the effect of universal inteUigence upon national virtue and happiness ; 
and they projected the meaps of securing to taemselves and to us universal edu- 
cation., Tbey wisely did a new thiog under the sim. It has proved to be a good 
thing. We now enjoy the results of their labors, and we are sensible of the en- 
joyment. Their posterity have praised them, loudly praised them, for the wis- 
dom of their efforts. Let us, then, with hints from them, project and accomplish 
another new tinng, and confer as great a blessing on thosie who may come after 
US. Let us finish the work of our fathers, in regard to popular education, and 
give to it its full effect. Let us double, for we easily may, uie happy influences 
ci an institution which has abready attracted so much notice from every part of 
our country, and drawn after it so many imitations, and send it, thus improved, 
down to posterity for their admiration. 

If a seminary for the purpose of educating teachers scientificaUy be essential 
in order to give the greatest efficacy to our system of popular education, then, 
in the progress of the discusaon, the three following questions arise in the order 
in whidi they are stated. By whom should the proposed institution be estab- 
lished ^ What would be its leading features t And what would be some of the 
peoidiar advantages to the public which would result from it ? To answer these 
several questions at lengtii would require a book ; while I have, at present, only 
leisure to prepare one or two newspaper essays. A few hints, therefore, upon 
the above three topics are all that I dare profess to give, and more than I fear I 
con give, either to my own satis&ction or that of those readers who may have 
become interested in the subject. 

The institution, from its peculiar purpose, must nfioesaarily be both literary 
and scientific in its character. And although, with its design constantly in view, 
we could not reasonably .expect it to add, directly, much to the stock of what jb 
now called literature, or to exdarge much the boundaries of what is now called 
science, yet, from the very nature of the subject to which it would be devoted, 
and upon whidi it would be employed, it must in its progress create a kind of 
literature of its own, and open a new science somewhat peculiar to itself — ^the 
science of the development of the in&nt mind, and ihe science of communicating 
knowledge from one mind to anothor while in a different stage of maturity. The 
tendency of the inquiries which must be carried on, and the discoveries which 
would he constantly made, in a seminary for this new purpose, would be to give 
efficacy to the pursuits of other literary and scientific institutions. Its influence, 
therefore, though indirect, would be not the less powerful upon the cause of lit- 
erature and the sciences generally. These remarks may seem to anticipate an- 
other part of my subject ; but they are introduced here to show that a seminary 
for the education of teachers would stand, at least, on as &yorable a footing in 
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relation to the public, as other literary and scientific institutions. It seems now 
to be beUeved that the Legislature of the State are the rightful proprietors of 
all public institutions for the diffusion of knowledge. And if they are of any, 
they certainly ought to be of one for such a purpose. Because there are none m 
which the public would be more deeply mterested. There are none which 
would tend so much to diffuse knowledge among the whole mass of the people. 
And this, as has been before remarked, is a solemn duty enjoined upon our goy- 
emment by the constitution under which th^ are organized, and from which 
they derive their authority. Besides, it is the first impiUse of every government, 
operating as quiddy and steadily as instinct, to provide for its own preservation. 
And it seems to be conceded on all hands, by the friends as well as the enemies 
of freedom, that a government like bur own can only exist among a peo2)le gen- 
erally en%htened ; the only question as to the permanency of free institutions 
being, whether it be possible to make and to keep the whole population of a 
nation so well educated as the existence of such institutions supposes and re- 
quires. 

Our government, therefore, are urged by every motive which the constitution 
can enjoin or self-preservation suggest, to see to it that knowledge is generally | 
diffused among the people. Upon this subject of popular education, a free gov- ; 
emment must be arbitrary ; for its existence depends upon it. The more igno- 
rant and degraded people are, the less do they feel the want of instruction, and 
the less will they seek it. And these are the classes of a community which ^ 
always increase the fastest up to the very point, where the means of subsistence \ 
£eu1. So that if any one class of men, however small, be suffered as a body to ' 
remain in ignorance, and to allow .their families to grow up without instruction^ { 
they wiU increase in a greater ratio, compared with their numbers, than the more 
enlightened classes, till they have a preponderance of jphysical power. And 
when this preponderance becomes overwhelming, what hmders a revolution and \ 
an arbitrary government, by which the mind of a few can control the physical 
strength of the many ? 

If this reasoning .De correct, a free government must look to it betimes, that 
popular ignorance does not gain upon them. If it do, there is a thistle in the 
vineyard of the republic, which mil grow and spread itself in eveiy direction, 
till it cannot be eradicated. The ignorant must be allured to learn by every 
motive which can be offered to them. And if they will not thus be allured, they 
must be taken by the strong arm of government and brought out, willing or 
unwilling, and made to learn, at least, enough to make them peaceable and good 
citizens. It would be well, indeed, if the possibility could be held out to ^ of 
Buccessfulljr aspiring to responsible stations in society. A £aint hope « is better 
than despair. And though only one diance in a thousand be favorable, even that 
is worth something to stimulate the young to greater efforts, to become worthy 
of distinction. The few who, under all the disadvantages which adverse circum- 
.etances impose, can find their way by untired perseverance to places of trust and 
influence in the republic, serve to- give identity of feeling, of purpose, and pur^ 
suit to the whole. They harmonize and bind toge^er all those different and 
distant classes of the community, between which fretful jeidousies naturally 
subsist. 

These are hints, only, at an argument, perhaps unintelligible ones, to establish 
the principle, that free governments are tne proprietors of all literary and sden* 
tific mstitutions, so £Eur as they have the tendency to diffuse knowledge generally 
among the people. The free schools of Massachusetts, as the most efficient 
means of accomplishing that object, ^ould therefore be the property and the 
peculiar care of government. An argument will, at once, be drawn from these 
principles why they should assume the direction of the schools, so fJEur as to insure 
to the people over whom they are appointed to preside, competent teachers of 
them. And as this is the main purpose of the proposed institution, the reason- 
ing seems to be conclusive why they should be its proprietor, or, at least, its 
patron and protector. 

An institution for the. education of teachers, as has been before intimated, 
would form a part, and a very important jpart, of the free-school system. It 
would be, moreover, precisely that portion of the system which i^oula be under 
the direction of the State, wnether the others are or noi Because we should 
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thus secure at once, a uniform, intelligent, and independent tribunal for decisions 
on the qualifications of teachers. Because we shoula thus relieve the clergy of an 
invidious task, and insure to the public competent teachers, if such could be found 
or prepared. An institution for this purpose would become, by its ii^uence on 
soaety, and particularly on the young, an engine to sway the public sentiment, 
the public morals, and the public rel^ion, more powerful than any other in the 
possession of government. It should, therefore, oe responsible immediately to 
them. And they should carefully overlook it, and prevent its being perverted 
to other purposes, directly or indirectly, than those for which it is designed. It 
should be emphatically the State's institution. And its results would soon make 
it the State's favorite and pride, among other literary and scientific institutions. 
The Legislature of the State should, therefore, establish and build it up, without 
waiting for individuals, at great private sacrifices, to accomplish the work. Sudi 
would be the influence of an institution for the education of teachers ; and such 
is the growing conviction of the strength of early associations and habits, that it 
^ cannot be long before the work will be begun in some form, tf it be not under- 
\ taken by the public and for public purposes^ it will be undertaken by individu- 
, als for private purposes. 

\ The people of Massachusetts are able and willing, yea, more than willing, they 
are anxious to do something more for popular education, for the diffusion of 
knowledge generally. The only questions with' them are how and where can 
means be applied to the purpose to the greatest advantage. It may safely be 
submitted, Dy the &iends of the firee schools, to a republican people and their 
republican government, which institutions on comparison most deserve the pub- 
lic bounty ; those whose advantages can be enjoyed but by a few, or those \mch 
are open to the whole population ; those which have for tneir main objects good 
that IS remote, or those whose happy influences are felt at once, through the 
 \ whole community. Which institutions deserve the first consideration, and the 
I most anxious attention of a popular ^vemment, those which will place a few 
scholars and philologists upon a level with the Germans in a knowledge of Greek 
' accents, or those whidi will put our whole people upon the level of enlightened 
. men in their practical knowledge of common tnings t These objects may all be 
important to us. But the former will be provided for by individuals ; the latter 
are the peculiar care of government. 

The next question, mentioned above, as arising in the progress of this discus- 
sion, was, what would be the leading features of an institution for the education 
of teachers. If the institution were to be founded by the State, upon a large 
scale, the following parts would seem to be obviously essential 1. An appro- 
priate library, with a philosophical apparatus. 2. A principal and assistant pro- 
fessor in the different departments. 8. A bxAxooL for children of different ages, 
embracing both those desuing a general education, and those designed particu- 
larly for teachers. 4. A Board of Commissioners, or an enlightened body of men 
representing the interests and the wishes of the public. 

1. A library should of course be selected witii particular reference to the ob- 
jects of the institution. It would naturally and necessarily contain the approved 
authors on the science of education in its widest sense. It would embrace w<»'ks 
of acknowledged merit in the various branches of literature and science intimately 
I connected with education; such as anatomy and physiology, the philosophy of 
the human mind and heart, and the philosophy of language. 

Physical education forms a very essential part of the subject, and should be 
thoroughly understood. This brandi includes the development of all the organs 
gI the booy. And works upon the physiology of children should be added to the 
library. Books on gymnastics, containing directions for particular exerdses 
adapted to the development of the several orsans, belong to the library of the 
accomplished instructor, as well as to that of the surgeon. Indeed, if the former 
propeny use them, they wi31 enable him to give a firmness to the parts of the 
way which nuiy, perhaps, supersede the necessity of the interference of the lat- 
ter to set them right in manhood. 

The philosophy of the infant mind must be understood by the instructor before 
much progress can be made in the science of education ; for a principal brancli 
of the science consists in forming the mind. And the slnll of the teacher in this 
department is chiefly to be seen in his judicious adaptati<Hi of means to the de- 
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Telopment of the intellectual fiEUsnltiefl. Ererj book, therefore, which would aid 
m an analysis of the youthful mind, should be placed in the Ubrarj of the pro- 
posed institution. 

The human heart, the phflosophy of its passions and its affections, must be 
studied by those who expect to mnuence those passions, and form those affections. 
This branch of the subject includes the government of children, especially in the 
earliest stages of their discmline. The success of the teacher here depends upon 
the good judgment with which he arranges and presents to his pupils the motives 
that will soonest move them, and most permanently influence their actions. The 
mistaken or wicked principles of parents and instructors, in this department of 
education, have, no doubt, perverted the dispositions of manv hopeful children. 
If successful experience has been recorded, it should be brought to the assistance 
of those who must otherwise act without experience. 

Lastly, the study of the philosophy of language would be essential to the 
scientific teacher. The term language is not here imderstood to mean a class of 
words called Greek, or another dass of words called Latin, or even that class of 
words which we call English. It means something more general, and something 
which can hardly be denned. It embraces all the means we use to excite in the 
minds of others the ideas which we have alreadv in our own minds. These, 
whatever they are, are included ia the general dennition of language. This is a 
great desideratum in our systems of education. We do not possess a language 
by which we can produce precisely the idea in a pupil which we have in our own 
mind, and which we wish to excite in his. And impatient and precipitate teach- 
ers quite often quarrel with their pupils, because they do not arrive at the same 
contusions with themselves, when, if they could but look into their minds, they 
would find that the ideas with which they begin to reason, or which enter into 
their processes of reasoning, are altogether different. Every book or fieict, there- 
fore, which would do any thing to supply this desideratum, or enable the teacher 
better to understand precisely the idea which he excites in the mind of his pupils, 
should be collected in the instructor's library. 

2. The institution should have its principal and its aBsistant professors. The 
government and instruction of a seminarv for the education of teachers would be 
among the most responsible situations wnidi could be assigned to men in literary 
or scientific pursuits. As many of the objects of the institution would be new, 
so the duties of its instructors would also De new. No commanding minds have 
gone before precisely in the proposed course, and struck out a path which others 
mav easily follow. There are no rules laid down for the direction of those who 
will not think upon, or who cannot understand the subject. Men must, there- 
fore, be brought to the task who have the ability to observe accurately and to 
discriminate nicely. They must also collect the results of what experience they 
can from books and from others, in order to enable themselves to form some 
general principles for the direction of their pupils, who will go abroad to carry 
their improvements to others. It is not supposed for a moment that all who 
may receive instruction at the proposed institution with the intention of becom- 
ing teachers, will necessarily be made thereby adepts in the science, any more 
than it is believed that all who happen to resiae' four years within the walls of a 
college are necessarily made expert in the mysteries of syUogisms and the calcu- 
lus. But having seen correct general principles of education successfully reduced 
to practice, they may, at least, become artists in the profession, and be able to 
tea^ pretty well upon a system, the philosophy of which they cannot thoroughly 
comprehend. 

8. A school of children and youth of different ages and pursuing different 
branches of study would form an essential part of the institution. In the early 
stages of the education of children, the discipline should consist almost wholly of 
such exercises as serve to develop the different faculties and strenc^hen all the 
powers of the mind. And in the subsequent education of youth, when the disci- 
pline comes to consist partly in the development of the mind, and paHly in the 
communication of knowledge, the course of instruction would be the same, 
whether the pupil were destined to be a teacher or not. The objects of the 
institution do not, therefore, become peculiar till after the pupil has acquired a 
certain degree of freedom and strength of mind ; nor till after he has made the 
acquisition of the requisite amount of knowlec^e for tiie profession of teacher. 
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Though a pupil would necessarily imbibe a good deal of clearness and method in 
his intellectual exercises by submitting the direction of them to a skillful instruct- 
or, the study of the science of teaching cannot properly begin till he changes 
relations with those about him ; and, instead of following a course prescribed by 
another, and exhibiting the powers of his own mind without an effort to take 
cognizance of them, he assumes to look down upon humbler minds, to direct their 
movements, and to detect and classify the phenomena of their subtle workings. 

After the young candidate for an instructor, therefore, has acquired sufficient 
knowledge for directing those exercises and teaching those branches which he 
wishes to profess, he must then begin his labors under the scrutinizhig eyes of 
one who will note his mistakes of goyernment and faults of instruction, and cor- 
rect them. The experienced and skillful professor of i^e science will observe 
how the mind of tl^ young teacher acts upon that of the learner. He will see 
how far and how per&ctly they understand each other, and which is at fault if 
they do not understand each other at alL If the more inexperienced teacher 
shbuld attempt to force upon the mind of a child an idea or .a process of reason- 
ing for which it was not in a proper state, he would be checked at once, and told 
of his fault ; and thus, perhaps, uie pupil would be spared a disgust for a par- 
ticular study, or an aversion to all stuoy. As our earliest experience would in 
this manner be under the direction of those wiser than ourselves, it would the 
more easily be classed under general principles for our direction afterward. 
This part of the necessary course in an institution for the education of teachers 
might be much aided by lectures. Children exhibit such and such intellectual 
phenomena ; the scientific professor of education can explain those phenomena, 
and tell from what they arise. If they are fEivorable, he can direct how they 
are to be encouraged and turned to account in the development and formation of 
the mind. If they are unfavorable, he can explain by what means they are to 
be overcome or corrected. Seeing intellectual results, he can trace them, even 
through complicated circumstances, to their causes : or, knowing the causes and 
circumstances, he can predict the result that will follow them. Thus every day's 
experience would be carefully examined, and made to limit or extend the com- 
prehension of the general principles of the science. Is there any other process 
or method than this' to arrive at a philosophical system of education ? If any 
occurs to other minds, it is to be hoped that the public may soon have the benent 
of it. 

4. The fourth branch, which I mentioned above as constituting an important 
part of an institution for the education of teachers, was a Board of Commission- 
ers. Although they would, probably, have but little to do with the immediate 
government and instruction of the institution, they would be valuable to it by 
representing the wishes of the community, and by bringing it more perfectly in 
contact with the public interests. Besides, it must occur to every one, that in 
the general management of such an establishment, many of the transactions would 
require characters and talents very different from those that would, generally, 
be found in the principal or professors. Men might easily be found who would 
lecture to admiration, and yet be wholly incompetent to assume the general 
direction of the establishment. The professors, too, would always want assistance 
and authority in determining what acquisitions should be required for admission 
into the institution, and what proficiency should be deemed essential in the can- 
didates before leaving it to assume the Dusiness of teaching. Upon what princi- 
{)les shall the school be collected? How shall the privilege of attending as new 
earners in the science of education be settled upon appUcations from different 
parts of the State or country ? These and many similar questions would render 
a body of men, distinct from the professors, important to the institution. Many 
decisions, too, must necessarily be made, affecting individual and private inter- 
ests. This would be an invidious duty, and the instructors should be relieved 
from it as far as possible. It is confidently believed that the peculiaf advan- 
tages to be ienjoyed at such an institution by children and youth generally, as 
well as by those designed for teachers, would command a price sufficient to de- 
fray nearly the whole expenses of the establishment. If not so, then might not 
ea^ town send one or more voun^ men to the institution to be properly educated 
for instructors, and require them m return to teach their pubh<\ schools to liqui- 
date the expense ? AJl these means, however, are subjects fo^ future consider- 
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atioo, aad are to be devised after the utilitj of the institutioD has been demon- 
strated. 

The peculiar advantages of an institution for the education of teachers vould 
be far too numerous and too important to be either embraced or enforced in the 
space which remains for this topic A few, therefore, of the most obvious ones 
are all that can here be alluded to. One advantage, and a very certain one, 
would be to raise the character of teachers generally ; and consequently, in the 
same degree, the character of the schools which they teach. Let us pause, for a 
moment, to consider to what an extent we are interested in eveiy thing which 
affects our system of public instruction ; and hence derive a motive, before we 
pass on, to enforce attention to every suggestion for improvement in it 

There were in the district of Massachusetts, according to the census of 1820, 
five hundred and twenty-three thousand one hundred and fifty-nine souls. Of 
this number, two hundred and forty-one thousand seven hundred and eleven 
were under the age of eighteen years. The numbers have since been n^uch 
augmented. If the population has increased only as fast since the last oeosus 
as it did between the census of 1810 and that of 1820, there are now, in round 
numbers, about two hundred and fifty thousand children and youth in Massa- 
chusetts under the age of eighteen years. This, it will be perceived, amounts to 
almost one-half of the whole numbier of souls. If we take from the older those 
between the ^es of eighteen and twenty-one, and add them to the yoimger part 
of the population, we aball find at least hal^ and probably more than half of the 
whole, under twenty-one years. 

These are all flexible subjects of education, in its most comprehensive sense ; 
though they are not all within the influence of that part of it which can be easily 
controlled oy legislation, or indeed by any means except by an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. A few of this great number have left tne schools and all dffect 
means of education, and entered upon the active business of life. And a portion 
of the younger part of them are yet subjects only for domestic educatioa But 
after these deductions from the two extremes, it will not be extravagant to 
state, that one-third of the whole population are of a suitable age, have oppor- 
tunity, and do actually attend school some portion of the year. In Massachusetts 
we have not the means of knowing accurately the numbers of diildren and youth 
who attend our schools ; because we have no system of returns to any public au- 
thority, by which such facts can be ascertained. But I am confirmed m the be- 
lief that the above is not an extravagant estimate, by two circumstances. One 
of them is, several towns have been carefully examined, and this is about the 
proportion of the population found in their schools. And the other is, offidal 
documents and acknowledged authorities from the neighboring State of Connecti- 
cut informs us that one-third of the population attend their free schools apart of 
the year. And probably the same would be found to be true of New York, as 
well as of the remainder of the New England States. 

These are statistical facts. Others may reason upon them and draw what con- 
clusions they can, about immigration, the future prospects of New England, her 
comparative influence in the Union, and the facilities she affords for a manufao 
turing district. Thev have been introduced here because they suggest motives 
stronger than any others, to enforce attention to our means of popular educatioa 
One-third of our whole population are now at that period of life when their 
principles and characters are rapidly forming. Habits, both moral, and intellect- 
ual, are taking their direction, and acquiring the strength of age. In all this, 
the schools must have a deep influence. Both the degree and the kind of influ- 
ence are, to a certain extent, within our control, and consequently depend upon 
our efforts. In twenty years, and surely twenty years are not beyond the ken 
of a tolerably clear-sighted politician, this part of our population will succeed to i 
most of the responsible places and relations of their fieithera They must receive ' 
all that we have to leave for them. They must take our names, and attach to { 
them honor or infimiy. They must possess our fortunes, to preserve or disperse 
thenL And they must inherit our free institutions, to improve, pervert, or de- 
stroy theuL Here, then, are the strongest political motives, as well as paternal 
i^ection, urging upon us attention to all the means of forming correctly the 
characters of those who are to receive fi'om us our choicest blessii^ And what 
means within our control can be devised more efficient for this porpose, thao 
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ihoee pnmarj seminaries for instruction, where the mass of the people must 
receive several years of their education ? Find, if they are to be found, or create, 
if they are not now to be found, a class of teachers well skilled in their profes- 
sion, and put them into all our free schools. What qu effect would soon be pro- 
duced in their condition ! And what a renovating influence these same schools 
would soon have upon the character of the whole people who have access to 
theml 

But these are general advantages of a good class of teachers. I promised to 
speak of the peculiar advantages of the proposed institution to produce them. 
Ijie library, collected with particular reference to the objects of the institution, 
would contain the faets of the science of education scattered along in the history 
of the world. Facts are the materials of philosophy. And we cannot philoso- 
phize, safely, till we have an extensive stocK before us. The library would nat- 
urally collect, not only those phenomena relating to the subject which have 
already been observed, but also the records of those which must be daily passing 
before our eyea Books connected with and collateral to the science wiU be as 
important to the purposes of the institution as those professedly written upon 
the subject. And frequently they will be found to be much more so. Because 
the former contain the facts and the phenomena, while the latter have only an 
author's reasoning and conclusions upon them. And the authors who have writ- 
ten upon education, with very few exceptions, have reasoned speciously, but from 
very limited and imperfect inductions. So that their conclusions, though they 
may be correct, as far as they had the necessary means of making them so, are 
liable to fail, totally, when reduced to practice under circumstances a little dif- 
ferent from those from which the principles have been formed. We want more 
experience before we begin to reason at large and to draw sweeping conclusions 
on the subject. And our library would be chiefly valuable as containing that 
experience, or the results of it, accurately and authentically recorded. 

But the conclusions of writers on the subject, though received and repeated 
by everjr body, are not binding and bevond question, till we know that the facts 
fipom which they reasoned are all which can aflect the principles that they de- 
duce from them. And to believe that the experience of two thousand years, 
embracing the present age, which is so full of phenomena of all kinds, has not 
added something to our means of a copious and safe induction to principles of 
education, requires a stretch of credulity with which my mind is not gifted. It 
will be safer, as a general rule, to assume that they teach us what to avoid, rather 
than what to imitate. 

When we have collected the means of reasoning correctly, which books can 
afford, and added to them the living materials of philosophy, which will be con- 
stantly exhibited in the school whidi is to form a part of the institution, we are 
to place all these before instructors of discriminating minds, who are able and 
willing to observe as well as to reason. We are, then, to turn the public attention 
toward them in good earnest, and let them see that sometlung \a expected from 
them. There is a moral certainty, under such circumstances, that the expecta- 
tion will be gratified. When the public attention is turned toward any subject, 
all the ardent and discriminating minds act in concert. And like the rays of the 
sun converged to a point by a lens, they act with an intensity which must pro- 
duce an effect. 

It would be a natural result of the proposed institution to organize the teach- 
ers into a more distinct profession, and to raise the general standard of their intel- 
lectual attainments. It would therefore concentrate and give energy and direc- 
tion to exertions and inquiries, which are now comparatively wasted for want of 
such direction. No one, indeed, can now foresee, precisely, what effect woiUd 
be produced upon our systems of education and principles of instruction by sub- 
jecting them to such an ordeal To foretell the improvements that would be 
made, would be to make them, and supersede the necessity of an institution for 
the purpose. Though the necessity would still remain for some similar means 
to {vopagate them among ^ the people. But if our principles of education, and 
particularly our principles*of government and instruction, are not already perfect, 
we may confidently expect improvements, though we may not know, predsely, 
in what they will consist. 

Many persons knew twenty years ago that steam was expansive. But who 
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foresaw the degree to which its expansion could be raised, or the purposes to 
which it could be applied ? Public attention was turned to the subject in eamcsit* 
and we now see vessels moving in every direction by its power. It was known 
long since that light wood would float, and water run down hilL But who fore- 
saw, twenty years ago, the present state of our internal improvement by means 
of canals ? Public attention and powerful minds were directed to the subject, 
and we now see boats ascending and descending our mountains, and traversing 
our continent in every direction. Those who were before almost our antipodes, 
have now, by the facilities of conmiunication, become our neighbors. The most 
intrepid prophet would hardly have dared, even ten years ago, to predict the 

S resent state of our manufactories. This has all been done, because it could be 
one, and many minds were turned to the subject, and resolved that it should be 
done. All these are in nuiny respects analogous cases, and go to show that we 
do not always know how near to us important improvements are ; and that it ib 
only necessary to direct the public attention to a subject in order to insure some 
inventions in it. 

' A great variety of other peculiar advantages to the public, it occurs to me, 
must arise from an institution for the education of teachers. But I have confined 
myself to those only which seemed to be the most striking and important. AH 
others will be found to be involved, in a great degree, or wholly, in those which 
I have stated. And although to enumerate them might add some new motives 
for attention to the subject, they could not strengthen much the argument in 
favor of an institution somewhat like that which has been above described. I 
must now take my leave of the subject for the present ; my only regrets being 
that I have not had ability to do more justice to the several topics which I have 
discussed, nor time to do more justice to my own views of them. 

Mr. Carter commenced his public labors in the cause of popular edu- 
cation by the publication of " Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, LL.D.^ 
on the Free Schools of New England^ with Remarks on the Principles 
of Instruction," in 1824. In the same year he commenced in the Boston 
Patriot, over the signature of " Franklin," a series of Essays on Popular 
Education, which were subsequently published, in a pamphlet form, in 
1826. In this series of essays he first gave to the public liis plan of a 
Teachers' Seminary. These essays, and particularly, his views on th^ 
principles of education as a science, and his outline of an institution for the 
education of teachers, attracted much attention. They were very ably 
and favorably reviewed in the United States Review, edited by The- 
ophilus Parsons, and of which Journal Mr. Carter, on its being united 
with the Literary Gazette, became editor, and devoted a portion of the 
columes to an advocacy of educational improvements before the public. 
The essays were made the basis of an article in the North American 
Review, for 1827, by Prof. Ticknor, and through that article his plan 
was made known to the English public. Prof. Bryce, in his " Sketch of a 
Plan for a System of National Education for Ireland," published in 
London, in 1828, speaks of the "outline," as the "first regular publication 
on tl)e subject" of the professional education of teachers which he had 
heard of. 

In 1827, Mr. Carter presented a memorial to the Legislature, praying 
for aid in the establishment of a seminary for the education of teachers 
with a model school attached. The memorial was favorably reported on 
by a committee, of which the Hon. William B. Calhoun, of Springfield, 
Mass., was chairman, and a bill, making an appropriation, was lost by one ^ 
vote in the Senate. In that year, the town of Lancaster appropriated a 
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portion of land, and the use of an academy building, to aid him in carry- 
ing out his plan as a private enterprise. He purchased several dwelling- 
houses to accommodate his pupils and teachers with lodgings and board, 
hired assistants who were to be taught by himself on his plan, and 
opened his school. Within a few months after his school opened, the 
people of Lancaster, who did not comprehend the full and ultimate pub- 
lic benefits of the new institution, began to manifest opposition, and threw 
such obstacles, in his way, that he was obliged to abandon his project, 
as a public enterprise, afler having embarrassed himself by his pecu- 
niary outlays for buildings and teachers. He, however, continued to give 
instruction for many years afterward to private pupils, many of whom 
are now successful teachers in different parts of the Union. 

In 1830, Mr. Carter assisted in the establishment of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, of which he was for many years an officer and an 
active member. At its first session he delivered a lecture on " the de- 
velopment of the intellectual faculties," in which he treats of education 
as a science ; and in 1831, he gave another lecture on " the necessity and 
most practicable means of raising the qualifications of teachers." 

'In 1835, and for several years afterward, he was a member of the Le- 
gislature, and in that position, as chairman of the Committee of Educa- 
tion, drafted several able reports and bills, to promote the cause of educa- 
tional improvement. During his first term, he secured the appropriation 
of three hundred dollars a year in aid of the objects of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction. In the same session he submitted an elaborate 
report in favor of " an Act to provide for the better instruction of youtt, 
employed in manufacturing establishments," — which the Hon. Rufus 
Choate characterized as ^^ a measure of large wisdom and expanded be- 
nevolence, which makes it practicable and safe for Massachusetts to grow 
rich by manufacture and by art." In 1836, as chairman of the same 
committee, he reported a bill for the appointment of a Superintendent of 
Common Schools, and advocated the establishment of a seminary for the 
professional education of teachers. 

In 1837, Mr. Carter made a vigorous effort in the House to secure {he 
appropriation of one half of the United States Surplus Revenue, for the 
education of Common School teachers. His speech, on the second of 
February, for this object, is an able exposition of the claims of free 
schools for efficient and liberal legislation, and of the necessity of an 
institution devoted exclusively to the appropriate education of teachers 
for them. His amendment was lost ; but he had the satisfaction, at a 
later period of the session, to draft the bill, establishing the Board of 
Bdoeation, which was adopted. Grov. Everett nominated Mr. Cartel 
the first member of the Board. 
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OF THE Commonwealth of Massaohusxtts. 

The Memorial of ike JHrectora of 4he AmericMn Institvte of Imtruction^ praying 
that proviHon may be made for the better preparation of the teachers of the 
echooU of the Commonwealth^ respeetftdly ehowelh : 

That there ifl, throughout the Conunonwealth, a great want of Tirell-qualified 
teachers : 

That this is felt in all the schools, of all classes, but especially in the mgst im- 
portant and numerous class, the district schools : 

That wherever, in any town, exertion has been made to improve these schools, 
it has been met and baffled by the want of good teachers; that they have been 
sought for in vain ; the highest salaries have been offered, to no purpose ; that 
they are not to be found in sufficient numbers to supply the demand : — 

That their place is supplied by persons ezceedmgly incompetent, in many 
respects ; by young men, in the course of their studies, teaching from necessity, 
and often with a strong dislike for the pursuit ; by mechanics and others wanting 
present employment ; and by persons who, having failed in other callings, take 
to teaching as a last resort, wiw no qualifications for it, and no desire of continu- 
ing in it longer than they are obliged by an absolute necessity : — 

That those among this number who nave a natural fitness for the work, now 
gain the experience, without which no one, whatever his gifts, can become a good 
teacher, by the sacrifice, winter after winter, of the time and advancement of 
the children of the schools of the Commonwealth : 

That every school is now liable to have a winter^s session wasted by the un- 
skillful attempts of an instructor, making his first experiments in teaching : By tho 
dose of the season, he may have gained some insight inte the mystery, may have 
hit upon some tolerable method of discipline, may have grown somewhat famil> 
iar with the books used and with the character of the chUdren ; and, if he could 
go on in the same school for successive years, might become a profitable teacher : 
but whatever he may have gained himself from his experiments, he will have 
£euled too entirely of meeting the just expectations of the district, to leave him 
any hope of being engaged for a second term : He accordingly looks elsewhere 
for the next season, and the district receives another master, te have the existing 
regulations set aside, and to undergo another series of experiments : We do not 
state the fact too strongly, when we say, that the time, capacities^ ahd opportum- 
ties of thousands of the children are now sacrificed^ winter (ffter wirder^ to the 
preparation of teachers, who, after this enormous sacrifice, are, notwithstanding, 
often very wretchedly prepared : 

That many times, no preparation is even aimed at : that such is the known 
demand for teachers of every kind, with or without qualifications, that candi- 
dates present themselves for the employment, and committees, in despahr of 
finding better, employ them, who have no degree of fitness for the work : that 
committees are obliged to employ, to take charge of their children, men to whose 
incompetency they would reluctantly commit their farms or their workshops : 

That the reaction of this deplorable incompetency of the teachers, up<xi the 
minds of the committees, is hardly less to be deplored, hardly less alarming, as 
it threatens, to continue the evil and render it perpetual : Fmding they cannot 
get suitable teachers at any price, they naturally apportion the salary to the 
value of the service rendered, and the consequence is, that, in many places^ the 
wages of a teacher are below those given in the humblest of the mechanicyarts; 
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and instances are known, of persons of tolerable qualifications as teachers, de- 
dining to quit, for a season, some of the least gainful of the trades, on the ground 
of the lowness of the teachers' pay. 

We merely state these facts, without enlarging upon them, as they have 
already too great and melancholy a notoriety. We but add our voice to the 
deep tone of grief and complaint which sounds from every part of the State. 

We are not surprised at this condition of the teachers. We should be sur- 
prised if it were much otherwise. 

Most of the winter schools are taught for about three months in the year ; the 
summer not far beyond four. They are, therefore, of necessity, taught, and must 
ocmtinue to be taught, by persons who, for two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
year, have other pursuits, in qualifying themselves for which they have spent 
the usual period, and which, of course, they look upon as the main business of 
their lives. They cannot be expected to make great exertions and expensive 
pi:eparation for the work of teaching, in which the standard is so low, and for 
which they are so poorly paid. 

Whatever desire they might have, it would be almost in vain. There are 
now no places suited to give them the instruction they need. 

For every other profession requiring a knowledge of the principles of science 
and the conclusions of experience, there are specud schools and colleges, with 
learned and able professors, and ample apparatus. For the preparation of the 
teachers, there is almost none. In every ouier art ministering to the wants and 
conveniences of men, masters may be found ready to impart whatsoever of skill 
they have to the willing apprentice ; and the usage of society justly requires 
that years should be spent under the eye of an adept, to gain the requisite ability. 
An apprentice to a schoolmaster is known only in tradition. 

We respectfully maintain that it ought not so to be : so much of the intelli- 
gence and character, the welfare and immediate and future happiness of 4II the 
citizens, now and hereafter, depends on the condition of the common schools, that 
it is of necessity a matter of the dearest interest to all of the present genera- 
tion ; that the common education is to such a degree the palladium of our liber- 
ties, and the good condition of the common schools, in which that education is 
chiefly obtained, so vitally important to the stability of our State, to our very 
eaistence as a free State, that it is the most proper subject for legislation, and 
calls loudly for legislative provision and protection. The common schools ought 
to be raised to their proper place ; and this can only be done by the better edu- 
cation of the teachers. 

We maintain that provision ought to be made by the State for the education 
of teachers ; becaitaef while their education is so important to the State, their 
condition generally is such as to put a suitable education entirely beyond their 
reach ; beeattse, by no other means is it likely that a system shall be introduced, 
which shall prevent the immense annual loss of time to the schools, from a change 
of teachers; and because^ the qualifications of a first-rate teacher are such as 
cannot be gained but by giving a considerable time wholly to the work of prep- 
aratioa 

In his calling, there is a peculiar difficulty in the fact, that whereas, in other 
calling and professions, duties and difficulties come on gradually, and one by 
one, giving ample time, in the intervals, for special preparation, in his they ail 
come at once. On the first day on which he enters the school, his difficulties 
meet him with a single, unbroken, serried fi"ont, as numerously as they ever will ; 
and they refuse to be separated. He cannot divide and overcome tnem singly, 
putting off the more formidable to wrestle with at a future time ; he could oply 
nave met them with complete success, by long forecast, by months and j^ears of 
preparation. 

The qualifications requisite in a good teacher, of which many have so low and 
inadequate an idea, as to think them almost the instinctive attributes of every 
man and every woman, we maintain to be excellent qualities, rarely united in a 
high degree in the same individual, and to obtain which one must give, and may 
wSl give, much time and study. 

We begin with the hnoeat. He must have a thorough hrwwledge of whatever 
lie undertakes to teach. If it were not so common, how absurd would it seem, 
ihaX one should undertake to communicate to another fluency and grace in the 
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beautiful accomplidiment of reading, without having them himBelf ; or to ffire 
ekill in the processes of ai'ithmetic, while he understood it so dimly himseu aa 
to be obliged to follow the rules, as blindly as the child he was teaching I And 
yet, are there not many teachers yearly employed by oonomittees, from the im- 
poesibility of finding better, who, in reading and arithmetic, as in 'every thing 
else, are but one step before, if they do not fall behind, the foremost of their own 
pupils ? Is it not so in geography, in English grammar, in every thing, in short, 
which is now required to be taught ? 

If the teacher understood thoroughly what is required in the usual, prescribed 
course, it would be aomethina. But we maintain that the teachers of the public 
schools ought to be able to ao much more. In every school occaerons are daily 
occurring, on which, from a well-stored mind, could oe imparted, upon the most 
interesting and important subjects, much that would be of the greatest value to 
the learner, at the impressible period of his pupilage. Ought not these occasions 




again in the same dull round, to go onvMfd^ in other and higher studies, so mani- 
festly valuable, iliat the usual studies of a school seem but as steps, intended to 
lead up to theuL 

In the second place, a teacher should so understand the ordering and discipline 
of a school, as to be able at once to introduce system, and to keep it constantly 
in force. Much precious time, as already stated, is lost in making, changing, ab- 
rogating, modeling and remodeling rules and regulations. And not only is tihe 
time utterly lostj but the changes are a source of perplexity and vexation to mas- 
ter and pupil. A judicious system of regulations not only takes up no lime, but 
saves time for every thing else. We believe there are few persons to whom this 
knowledge of system comes without an effort, who are bom with such an apti- 
tude to order that they fall into it naturally and of course. 

In the third place, a teacher should know how to teach. This, we believe, is 
the rarest and best of his qualifications. Without it, great knowledge, however 
pleasant to the possessor, will be of little use to his pupils ; and with it, a small 
fund will be made to produce great effects. It cannot, with propriety, be ooor 
sidered a single faculty. It is rather a practical knowledge of the best methods 
of bringing the truths of the several subjects that are to be taught, to the com- 
prehension of the learner. Not often does the same method apply to several 
studies. It must vary with the nature of the truths to be communicated, and 
with the age, capacity, and advancement of the pupil. To possess it fully, one 
must have ready command of elementary principles, a habit Of seeing them in 
various points of view, and of promptly seizing the one best suited to the learner ; 
a power of awakening his curiosity, and of adapting the lessons to the mind, so 
as to bring out its faculties naturally and without violence. It therefore sup- 
poses an acquaintance with the minds of children, the order in which their faciu- 
ties expand, and by what discipline they may be nurtured, and their inequalities 
repaired. 

This knowledge of the human mind and character may be stated as a fourth 
qualification of a teacher. Without it^ he will be always groping his way darkly. 
He will disgust the forward and quick-witted, by making them Unger idong with 
the slow ; and dishearten the slow, by expecting them to keep pace with the 
swift He will fail of the peculiar end of right education, the quickening to life 
and action those faculties which, without his fostering care, would have been 
left to lie dormant. 

Whoever considers to how great a degree the successful action of the mind 
depends on the state of the feelings and affections, will be ready to admit that ' 
an instructor should know so much of the connection and subordination of the 
parts of the human character, as to be able to enlist them all in the same causei, 
to gain the heart to the side of advancement, and to make the affections the rniDr 
isters of truth and wisdom. 

We have spoken very briefly of some of the qualifications essential to a good 
teaser. It is hardly necessary to say, that there are stiU higher qualificattona^ 
which ought to belong to the persona who are to have such an mfluenoe upon the 
duuraeter and well-being of the friture citizens of the Conunonweidth; who, be- 
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ttdoB pmentB, can do more than all oihera toward traioiDg the young to a clear 
perception of rigbt and wrong, to the lore of truth, to reyerence for the laws 
of man and of Gkxl, to the performance of all the duties of good citizens and 
good men. The teacher ought to be a person of elevated character, aUe to 
win hj his manners and instruct by his example, toitkout as well as within the 
pdiooL 

^ Now it is known to your memorialists that a very large number of those, of 
both sexes, who now teach the summer and the winter schools, are, to a m<mm- 
fttl degree, wanting in all these qualifications. Far from being Me to avail 
themselves of opportunities of communicating knowledge on various subjects^ 
thev are grossly ignorant of what they are called on to teach. They are often 
without experience in managing a school ; they have no skill in communicating. 
Instead of oeing able to stimulate and guide to all that is noble and excellent^ 
they are, not seldom, persons of such doubtful respectability and refinement of 
character, that no <»ie would think, for a moment, of holding them up as models 
to their pupils. In short, they know not whctt to teach, nor hmo to teach, nor in 
what spirit to teach, nor what is the nature of those they undertake to lead, nor 
\n'hat they are themselves, who stand forward to lead them. 

Tour memorialists believe that these are eVi^Bof porterU&us moment to the 
future welfare of the people of this Commonwealth and that, while they bear 
heavily on all, they bear especially and with disproportioned weight upon the 
poorer districts in the scattered population of the country towns. Tlie wealthy 
are less directly affected by them, as they can send their children from home to 
the better schools in other places. The large towns are not affected in the same 
degree, as their density of population enables them to employ teachers through 
the year, at salaries wnich conmiand somewhat higher quafification& 

We believe that you have it in your power to adopt such measures as shall 
fcHTthwith diminish tnese evils, and at last remove them ; and that this can only 
be done by providing for the better preparation of teachers. 

We therefore pray you to consider the expediency of instituting, for the spe- 
cial instruction of teachers, one or more seminaries, either standing independency, 
or in connection with institutions already existing ; as you shall, in your wisdom, 
think best. 

We also beg leave to state what we conceive to be essential to such a 8emi> 
nary. 

1. There should be a professor or professors, of piet^r, of irreproachable char- 
acter and good education, and of tried ability and skiU in teaching. 

2. A libraiy, not necessarily large, but well chosen, of books on subjects to be 
taught, and on the art of teaching. 

S. School-rooms, well situated, and arranged, heated, ventilated, and furnished, 
in the manner best approved by experienced teachers. 

4. A select apparatus of globes, maps, and other instruments most useful for 
illustration. 

5. A situation such that a school may be connected with the seminary, access- 
ible by a sufficient number of children, to give the variety of an ordinary district 
school. 

We beg leave also further to state the manner in which we ccNQceive that such 
a seminary would be immediately useful to the schools within the sphere of its 
influence. 

We do not believe that the majority of the district schools in the Common- 
wealth will soon, if ever, be taught by permanent teachers. We believe that 
they will continue to be taught, as they are now, by persons who, for the greater 
part of the year, will be engaged in some other pursuit : that, as in the early 
history of Rome, the generous husbandman left his plough to fight the battles of 
the state, so, in Massachusetts, the free and intelligent citizen will, for a time, 
quit his business, his workshop, or his farm, to fight, for the sake of his children 
and the state, a more vital battle against immorality and ignorance. And we 
rejoice to believe that it will be so. So shall the hearts of the fathers be in the 
a^ools of their children: so shall the teachers have that knowledge of the 
world, that acquaintance with men and things, so often wanting in the mere 
eciioolmaster, and yet not among the least essential of his qualifications. 

Bat we wish to see these citizens enjoy the means of obtaining the knowledge 
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•nd practical skill in the art of teaching, which ahall enable them to perfonn fbe 
duties of their additional office worthily. 

Establish a seminary wherever you please, and it will be immediately resorted 
to. We trust too confidently in that desire of excellence which seems to be an 
element in our New England character, to doubt that any young man, who, look* 
ing forward, sees that he shall have occasion to teach a school every winter for 
ten years, will avail himself of any means within his reach, of preparation for the 
work. Qive him the opportunity, and he cannot fail to he essentially benefited 
by his attendance at the seminary, if it be but for a iinale monih. 

In the first pLice, he wiU see there an example of right ordering and manage- 
ment of a school; the spirit of which he may immediately imbibe, and can 
never after be at a loss, as to a model of management, or in doubt as to its imr 
portanee. 

In the second place, by listening to the teaching of another, he will be con- 
vinced of the necessity of preparation, as he will see that success depends on 
thorough knowledge and a direct action of the teacher's own mind. This alone 
would be a great point, as many a schoolmaster hears reading and spelling, and 
looks over writing and arithmetic, without ever attempting to give any instruo 
tion or explanation, or even thinking them necessary. 

In the third place, he will see put in practice methods of teaching ; and though 
he may, on reflection, conclude that none of them are exactly suited to his own 
mind, he will see the value of method, and will never after proceed as he would 
have done, if he had never seen methodical teaching at alL 

In the next place, he will have new light thrown upon the whole work of edu- 
cation, by being made to perceive that its great end is not mechanically to com- 
municate ability in certain operations, but to draw forth and exercise the whole 
powers of the physicid, intellectual, and moral being. 

He will, moreover, hardly fail to observe the importance of the manners of an 
instructor, and how fiEU* it depends on himself to give a tone of cheerfulness and 
alacrity to his school 

In the last place, if the right spirit prevail at the seminary, he will be pre- 
pared to enter upon his office with an exalted sense of its importance and respon- 
sibility — not as a poor drudge, performing a loathsome office for a miserable 
stipend, but as a delegate of the authority ofparente and the State, to form men 
to the high duties of citizens and the infinite destinies of immortality, answerable 
to them, their country, and their God for the righteous discharge of his duties. 

Now we believe that this single month's preparation would be of inmiense 
advantage to a young instructor. 

Let him now enter the district school. He has a definite idea of what arrange- 
ments he is to make, what course he is to pursue, what he is to take hold of first. 
He knows that he is himself to teach, he knows wh€U to teach, and, in some meas- 
ure, how he is to set about it. He feels how much he has to do to prepare him- 
self, and how much depends on his self-preparation. He has some conception of 
the duties and responsibilities of his office. At the end of a single season, he 
will, we venture to say, be a better teacher than he could have been after half 
a dozen, had he not availed himself of the experience of others. He will hardly 
fail to seek future occasions to draw more largely at the same fountain. 

Let us not be understood as offering this statement of probable results as mere 
conjecture. They have been confirmed by all the experience, to the point, of a 
single institution in this State, and of many in a foreign country. What is thus^ 
from experience and the reason of things, shown to be true in regard to a short 
preparation, will be still more strikingly so of a longer one. 

To him, who shall make teaching the occupation of his life, the advantages, of 
a Teachers' Seminary cannot easily be estimated. They can be faintly imagined 
by him only, who, lawyer, mechanic, or physician, can figure to himself what 
would have been his fcAlings, had he, on the first day of his apprenticeship, been 
called to perform, at once, iJie duties of his future profession, and, after being 
left to saner for a time the agony of despair at the impossibility, had been told 
that two, three, seven years should be allowed him to prepare himself, with aU 
the helps and appliances which are now so bountifully nimished to him, — ^which 
are furnished to every one except the teacher. 

We have no doubt that teachersi jHrepared at sach a senunaiy, woold be ia 
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piich reijuest as to command, at once, higher pay than is now giren, since it would 
unquestionably be found good economy to employ theuL 

It raises no objection, in the minds of your memorialists, to the plan of a semi- 
nary at the State's expense, that many of the instructors there prepared would 
teach for only a portion of the year. It is on that very gr<mnd that they ought 
to be aided. For their daily callings they will take care to qualify themselves ; 
they cannot, unaided, be expected to d.o the same in regard to the office of 
teacher, because it is a casual and temporary one ; it is one which they will ex- 
ercise, in the intervals of their stated business, for the good of their feUow- 
citizens. They ought, for that especial reason, to be assisted in preparing for it. 
The gain will be theirs, it is true ; but it will be still more the gain of the com- 
munity. It will be theirs, inasmuch as they will be able to command better 
salaries ; but it will be only in consideration of the more valuable services they 
will render. The gain will be shared by other schools thwi those they teado. 
Seeing what can be done by good teachers, districts and committees will no 
longer rest satisfied with poor^ and the standard will every where rise. 

If it were only as enablmg teachers throughout the State to teach, as they 
should, the branches now required to be taught, the seminaries would be worw 
more than theu' establishment can cost. But they would do much more. They 
would render the instruction given more worthy, in kind and degree, the en- 
lightened citizens of a free State. 

Without* going too minutely into this part of the subject, we cannot fiilly show 
how the course of instruction might, in our judgment, be enlarged. We may be 
allowed to indicate a few particulars. 

The study of geometry, that benignant nurse of inventive genius, is at present 
pursued partially, in a few of the town schools. We may safely assert that, 
under efficient teachers, the time now given to arithmetic would be amply suffi- 
cient, not only for that, but for geometry, and its most important applications in 
surveying and other useful arts. To a population so full of mechanical talent as 
ours, this is a lamentable omission. 

We may also point to the case of drawing in right lines. It might, with a 
saving of time, hie ingrafted on writing, if the instructors were qualified to teach 
it. This beautiful art, so valuable as a guide to the hand and eye of every one, 
especially of every handcraftsman, and deemed almost an essential in every 
school of France, and other countries of Europe, is, so &ur as we can leam from 
the Secretary's excellent report, entirely neglected in every public school in 
Massadiusetts. 

We might make similar observations in regard to book-keeping, now beginning 
to be introduced; natural philosophy, physiology, natural history, and other 
studies, which might come in, not to the exclusion, but to the manifest improve- 
ment, of the studies already pursued. 

When we consider the many weeks in our long northern winters, during which, 
aU through our borders, the arts of the husbandman and builder seem, like the 
processes of the vegetable world, to hold holiday, and the sound of many a trowel 
and many an ax and hammer ceases to be heard, and the hours, without any 
interruption of the busy labors of the year, might be given to learning by the 
youth of both sexes, almost up to the age of maturity, these omissions, the un- 
employed intellect^ the golden days of early manhood losty the acquisitions that 
might be made and are not^ assume a vastness of importance which may well 
alarm us. 

It may possibly be apprehended, that should su^rior teachers be prepared in 
the seminaries of Massadiusetts, they would be invited to other States by higher 
salaries, and the advantage of their education be thus lost to the State. We 
know not that it ought to be considered an undesirable thing that natives of 
Massachusetts, who will certainly go, from time to time, to regions more favored 
by nature, should go witli such characters and endowments as to render their ' 
chosen homes more worthy to be the residence of intelligent men. But we ap- 
prehend it to be an event much more likely to happen, that the successful ex- 
ample of Massachusetts should be imitated by her sister republics, emulous, as 
]Sew York already shows herself, of surpassing us in what has hitherto been the 
chief glory of New England, a jealous care of the public schools. 
^ ; . J^pr the elevation of the public schools to the high rank which they ought to 
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hold in a community, whose most precious patrimony is their liberty, and the in- 
telligence, knowledge, and virtue on which alone it can rest, we urge our prayer. 
We speak boldly, for we seek no private end. We speak in the name and be- 
half of those who cannot appear before you to urge their own suit, the sons and 
daughters of the present race, and of al^ of every race and class of coming gen- 
erations in all future times. 
For the directors of the American lAstitute of Listruction. 

George B. Emerson; S. R. Hall; W. J. Adams; D. Kimball; E. A. 
Andrews ; B. Greenleaf ; N. Cleveland, CommiUee. 

The above Memorial was prepared in pursuance of the following votes 
of the Institute. 

At the Annual Meeting, in Boston, in August, 1836, the subject of the 
Professional Education of Teachers was ably discussed, and the following 
resolutions, oflfered by Mr. Frederic Emerson, of Boston, were adopted : — 

Resohedy ^' That the business of teaching should be performed by those who have 
studied the subject of instruction as a profession. Therefore, 

Resolved^ That there ought to be at least one seminary in each state, devoted 
exclusively to the education of teachers ; and that this seminary should be authorized 
to confer appropriate degrees.'' 

At a later period of the session, Mr. Morton, of Plymouth, proposed 
another resolution lor the purpose of securing some action : — 

Resolved^ " That a committee be appointed to obtain funds by soliciting our State 
Legislature the next session, and by inviting individual donations for the purchase of 
Jand and the erection of the necessary buildings, and to put in operation a seminary to 
qualify teachers of youth for the most unportant occupation of mankind on the earth." 

Ai\er a long and ardent debate, the following was offered as an amend- 
ment, by Mr. F. Emerson, and was adopted: — 

Ordered^ " That the Board of Directors be instructed to memorialize the X<egis- 
lature on the subject of establishing a seminary for the ^^ education of ieacfiere." 

A memorial was accordingly prepared by Mr. George B. Emerson, in 
behalf of a committee of the Directors, and submitted to the Legislature 
in January, 1837, by whose order it was printed and circulated with the 
other documents of the session. This paper is the ablest argument in 
behalf of a Normal School which had appeared up to that date ; and will 
not suffer in comparison with any which the discussion of the subject has 
at any time called forth. It however did not lead to any legislative ac- 
tion during that session, but undoubtedly prepared the way. In the 
mean time, the Legislature, on the recommendation of the Governor, and 
of the Committee of Education, of which James G. Carter was chairman, 
and of a Memorial by the Directors of the Institute in 1836, which was 
drawn up by Mr. Greorge B. Emerson, passed an Act instituting the 
Board of Education. 

By the action of this Board, and the labors of its Secretary, and the 
well-timed liberality of Edmund Dwight, in 1838, the idea of a Normal 
School, so long advocated by the friends of school improvement, became 
a recognized fact in the legislation of Massachusetts. Previous, to any 
action on the part of the Legislature, an experiment had been commenced 
as a private enterprise at Andover, in connection with one of the best 
conducted academies of the state. 



TEACHEHS' SEMINABT 



AT 

ft 

ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 



" The Teachers' Seminary at Andover was established in September, 1830, 
; as a department of Phillips' Academy, one of the oldest literary institutions in 
New England. Its object, as set forth in a circular issued by the Trustees, was 
* to afford the means of a thorough scientific and practical education, prepara- 
tory to the profession of teaching, and to the various departments of business.' 

Though nominally a department of Phillips' Academy, it was from the first a 
separate institution, having its organization entirely distinct from that of the 
classical department. 

The Trustees erected for the seminary a commodious and substantial school- 
edifice, and expended between two and' three thousand dollars in the purchase 
of apparatus for illustrating the difierent branches of science. Liberal appro- 
priations were made from time to time for the purpose of diminishing the ex- 
penses of the .students. The institution was provided with a convenient board- 
ing-house, and rooms for the accommodation of nearly a hundred pupils. 

The seminary embraced a teachers' department, a general department, and a 
preparatory department or model school. The course of instruction in the 
teachers' department occupied a period of three years, and embraced most of 
the English branches pursued in our colleges, together with lectures and dis- 
cussions on the theory and practice of teaching, and other kindred exercises. 
The course of instruction in the general department was shorter and more 
irregular. The members of this department were allowed to join any of the 
classes in the teachers' department, which they were prepared to enter. 
- In addition to the ordinary exercises of the general department, the study of 
civil engineering was introduced during the early history of the institution, and 
successfully prosecuted for several years, under the direction of the Rev. F. A. 
Barton. At a later period, special attention was given to the study of scientific 
and practical agriculture, under the instruction of the Rev. Alonzo Gray. 

The preparatory department was an English school for boys, usually taught 
by a separate instructor, under the general superintendence of the Principal. 
Members of the teachers' classes were sometimes employed to conduct recita- 
tions in the preparatory department, but this department could not, at any time, 
be regarded as a school for practice. 

The first Principal of the seminary was the Rev. S. R. Hall, who continued 
in office nearly seven years. In July, 1837, he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Lyman Coleman, who remained at the head of the institution till Nov. 1842, 
when the original object of the Trustees was abandoned, or the Teachers' Semi- 
nary was merged in Phillips' Academy. 

The number of students in the teachers' classes was somewhat larger during 
the first six years than during the last six. The average number fbr the whole 
period was about fifty. The whole number of students that completed the pre- 
scribed course of stuay, during the existence of the seminary, was a little less 
than one hundred. 

The immediate cause for uniting the Teachers' Seminary with the classical 
department of Phillips' Academy, in 1842, was the want of funds to sustain it 
as a separate institution. The limited number of students in the teachers' 
classes resulted in part from the same cause. In the classical department, the 
tuition of indigent students was remitted; but no such provision was made for 
the members of the teachers' classes. 

The name of Samuel Farrar, Esq., of Andover, is identified with the history 
of this institution. If his generous and untiring efforts in its behalf had been 
seconded by those who had the means of giving it a liberal endowment, its ose- 
folness would not have been brought to so abrupt a termination." 
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DR. WILLIAM E. CHANNING ON EDUCATION AND TEACHERS. 



In 1833, Dr. Channing brought the aid of his personal influence and 
powerful pen, to the service of the teacher. In an article in the Christian 
Examiner, for November, 1833, written for the express purpose of com- 
mending the Annals of Education, and the great subject to which it was 
devoted, under the editorial* charge of William C. Woodbridge, to the 
attention of the best class of minds in the community, the following views 
are presented as to the importance of institutions for the education of 
teachers, and the true nature and dignity of the office : 

" We are not aware that in this country a single school for teachers is supported 
at the public expense. How much would be gained, if every state should send one 
of its most distinguished citizens to examine the modes of teaching at home and in 
Europe, and should then place him at the head of a seminary for the formation of 
teachers." 

" There is no office higher than that of a teacher of youth ; for there is nothins 
on earth so precious as the mind, soul, character of the child. No office should 
be regarded with greater respect. The first minds in the community should be 
encouraged to assume it. Parents should do all but impoverish themselves, to in- 
duce such to become the guardians and guides of their children. To this good, aU 
their show and luxury should be sacrificed. Here they should be lavish, whilst 
they straiten themselves in every thing else. They should wear the cheapest 
dodies, live on the plainest food, if they can in no other way secure to their fiuni- 
lies the best instruction. They should have no anxiety to accumulate property for 
their children, provided they can place them under influences which will awaken 
their feculties, inspire them with pure and high principles, and fit them to bear a 
manly, useful, and honorable part in the world. No language can express the 
cruelty or folly of that economy, which, to leave a fortune to a child, starves his in- 
tellect, impoverishes his heart." 

'^ We know not how society can be aided more than by the formation of a body 
of wise and efficient educators. We know not any class which would contribute so 
much to the stability of the state, and to domestic happiness. Much as we respect 
the ministry of the gospel, we believe that it must yield in importance to the c^Soe 
of training the young. In truth, the ministry now accomplishes little, for want isi 
that early intellectual and moral discipline, by which alone a community can be 
prepared to distinguish truth from falsehood, to comprehend the instructions of the 
pulpit, to receive higher and broader views of duty, and to apply general principles 
to the diversified details of life. A body of cultivated men, devoted, with their 
whole hearts, to the improvement of education, and to the most efFeotoal training 
of the young, would work a fundamental revolution in society. They wonld leaven 
the oommonity with just principles." 

'' We m^tain that higher ability is required for the office of an educator of tiie 
young, than for that of a statesman. The highest ability is that which penetrates 
fiffthest mto human nature, comprehends the mind in all its capacities, traces out 
the laws of thought and moral action, nnderstands the perfection of human naton, 
and how it may be approached, nndentanda the springs, motives, applioatioiiSi by 
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which the chfld is to be roused to the most vigorous and harmonious action of all itl 
fiiculties, understands its perils, and knows how to blend and modify the influences 
which outward circumstances exert on the youthful mind. The speculations of 
statesmen are sliallow, compared with these. It is the chief function of the states- 
man to watch over the outward interests of a people ; that of the educator to 
quicken its soul. The statesman must study and manage the passions and pre- 
judices of the community; the educator must study the essential, the deepest, the 
loftiest principles of human nature. The statesman works with coarse instruments 
for coarse ends ; the educator is to work by the most refined influences on that de- 
licate, ethereal essence — the immortal soul." 

'^ One great cause of the low estimation in which the teacher is now held, may 
be found in narrow views of education. The multitude think, that to educate a 
child, is to crowd into its mind a given amount of knowledge — ^to teach the 
mechanism' of reading and writing — ^to load the memory with words — ^to prepare a 
boy for the routine of a trade. No wonder, then, that they think almost every 
body fit to teach. JThe true end of education, is to unfold and direct aright our 
.whole natw'e. Its office is to call forth power of every kind — ^power of thought, 
'affection, will, and outward action ; power to observe, to reason, to judge, to con- 
' trive ; power to adopt good ends firmly, and to pursue them efficiently ; power to 
> ^vem ourselves, and to influence others ; power to gain and to spread happiness. 
' Heading is but an instrument ; education is to teach its best use. The intellect was 
created, not to receive passively a few words, dates, facts, but to be active for the 
acquisition of truth. Accordingly, education should labor to inspire a profound love 
of troth, and to teach the processes of investigation. A sound logic, by which we 
mean the science or art which instructs us in the laws of reasoning and evidence, 
in the true methods of inquiry, and in the sources of fidse judgments, is an essen- 
tial part of a good education. And yet, how little is done to teach the right use of 
Ihe intellect, in the common modes of training either rich or poor. As a general 
rule, the young are to be made, as &r as possible, their own teachers — the dis- 
coverers of truth — ^the interpreters of nature — the framers of science. They are 
to be helped to help themselves. They should be taught to observe and study the 
world in which they live, to trace the connections of events, to rise from particular 
fects to general principles, and then to apply these in explaining new phenomena. 
Such is a rapid outline of the intellectual education, which, as fSur as possible, should 
be given to all human beings ; and with this, moral education should go hand in hand. 
In proportion as the child gains knowledge, he should be taught how to use it well — 
how to turn it to the good of mankind. He should study the world as God's 
world, and as the sphere in which he is to form interesting connections with his 
fellow-creatures. A spirit of humanity should be breathed into him from all his 
studies. In teaching geography, the physical and moral condition, the wants, ad- 
vantages, and striking peculi^ties of different nations, and the relations of climate, 
seas, rivers, mountains, to their characters and pursuits, should be pointed out, so 
as to awaken an interest in man wherever he dwells. History should be constantly 
used to exerdse the moral judgment of the young, to call forth sympathy with the 
fortunes of the human race, and to expose to indignation and abhorrence that 
selfish ambition, that passion for dominion, which has so long deluged the earth 
with Uood and woe. And not only should the excitement of just moral feeling be 
proposed in every study. The science of morals should form an important part of 
every child's instruction. One branch of ethics should be particularly insisted on 
, by the government Every school, established by law, should be specially bound 
I to teach the duties of the citizen to the state, to unfold the principles of free insti- 
; tntions, and to train the young to an enlightened patriotism. From these brief and 
' imperfect views of the nature and ends of a wise education, we learn the dignity 
; of the profession to which it is entrusted, and the importance of securing to it the 
best minds of the community." 

*' We have said that it is the office of the teacher to call into vigorous action the 
mind of the child. He must do more. He must strive to create a thirst, an in- 
Batiable craving for knowledge, to give animation to study and make it a pleasure, 
and thiu» to <x»mmnnicate an impulse which will endure when the instructions of the 
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tbe school are closed. The mark of a good teacher is, not only that he produces 
great effort in his pupils, but that he dismisses them from his care, conscious of hav- 
ing only laid the foundation of knowledge, and anxious and resolved to improve 
themselves. One of the sure signs of the low state of instruction among us is, that 
the young, on leaving school, feel as if the work of intellectual culture were done, 
and give up steady, vigorous efibrt for higher truth and wider knowledge. Our 
daughters at sixteen, and our sons at eighteen or twenty, ha.ve finisked their edu* 
cation. The true use of a school is, to enable and dispose the pupil to learn through 
Kfe ; and if so, who does not see that the office of teacher requires men of enlarged 
and liberal minds, and of winning manners — ^in other words, that it requires as cul- 
tivated men as can be found in society. If to drive and to drill were the chief duties 
of an instructor^— if to force into the mind an amount of lifeless knowledge — ^to make 
the child a machine— to create a repugnance to books, to mental labor, to the 
acquisition of knowledge — ^were the great objects of* the achool-room, then the 
teacher might be chosen on the principles which now govern the school-committees 
in no small part of our country. Then the man who can read, write, cypher, and 
whip, and will exercise his gifts at the lowest price, deserves the precedence which 
he now too often enjoys. But if the human being be something more than a block 
or a brute — ^if he have powers which proclaim him a child of God, and which were 
given for noble action and perpetual progress, then a better order of things should 
begin among us, and. truly enlightened men should be summoned to the work of 
education.^' 

In an address delivered at the O&eon, in Boston, on the 28th of Feb., 
1837, he thus advocates the establishment of an institution for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers : 

" We need an institution for the formation of better teachers ; and, until this 
step is taken, we can make no important progress. The most crying want in this 
commonwealth is the want of accomplished teachers. We boast of our schools ; 
but our schools do comparatively little, for want of educated instructors. Without 
good teaching, a school is but a name. An institution for training men to train the 
young, would be a fountain of living waters, sending forth streams to refresh pres- 
ent and future ages. As yet, our legislators have denied to the poor and laboring 
classes this principal means of their elevation. We trust they will not always 
prove blind to the highest interest of the state. 

We want better teachers, and more teachers, for all classes of society — for rich 
and poor, for children and adults. We want that the resources of the community 
should be directed to the procuring of better instructors, as its highest concern. 
One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society will be, the elevation of the 
art of teaching to the highest rank in the community. When a people shall learn 
that its greatest benefactors and most important members, are men devoted to the 
liberal instruction of all its classes — to the work of raising to life its buried intellect, 
it will have opened to itself the path of true glory. Tliis truth* is making its way. 
Socrates is now regarded as the greatest man in an age of great men. Ihe name 
of king has grown dim before that of apostle. To teach, whether by word or 
action, is the highest function on earth. 

Nothing is more needed, than that men of superior gifts, and of benevolent 
spirit, should devote themselves to the instruction of the less enlightened classes in 
the great end of life — ^in the dignity of their nature— in their rights and duties — ^in 
the history, laws, and institutions of their country — ^in the philosophy of their em- 
ployments — ^in the laws, harmonies, and productions of outward nature, and, espe- 
cially, in the art of bringing up children in health of body, and in vigor and purity 
of mind. We need a new profession or vocation, the object of which shall be to 
wake up the intellect in those spheres where it is now buried in habitual slumber. 

We want a class of liberal-minded instructors, whose vocation it shall be, to 
place the views of the most enlightened minds within the reach of a more and 
more extensive portion of their fellow-creatures. The wealth of a community 
should flow out like water for the preparation and employment of such teacher»^ 
for enlisting powerful and generous minds m the work of giving impulse to their 
race. 
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Nor let it be said that men, able and dispoeed to carry on this work, must not be 
looked for in such a world as ours. Cluristianity, which has wrought so many 
miracles of beneficence — ^which has sent forth so many apostles and martyrs — so 
many Howards and Clarksons, can raise up laborers for this harvest also. Nothing 
is needed but a new pouring out of the spirit of Christian love — nothing but a new 
comprehension of the brotherhood of the human race, to call forth e^rts which 
seem impossibilities in a self-seeking and self-indulging age." 

From the outset, Dr. Channlng exhibited great interest in the estab- 
lishment of the Board of Education, and the permanent organization of 
the Normal Schools. In a letter addressed to Mr. Mann, in August, 1837, 
congratulating him and the commonwealth on his acceptance of the office 
of Secretary of the Board, he says : 

" You could not find a nobler station. Government has no nobler one to give. 
You must allow me to labor under you according to my opportunities. If at any 
time I can aid you, you must let me know, and I shall be glad to converse with you 
always about your operations. When will the low, degrading party quarrels of the 
country cease, and the better minds come to think what can be done toward a sub- 
stantial, generous improvement of the community ? * My ear is pained, my very 
soul is sick,' with the monotonous, yet furious clamors about currency, banks, &o., 
when the spiritual interests of the community seem hardly to be recognized as 
having any reality. 

If we can but turn the wonderful energy of this people into a right channel, 
what a new heaven and earth must be realized among us ! And I do not despair. 
Your willingness to consecrate yourself to this work, is a happy omen. You do 
not stand alone, or form a rare exception to the times. There must be many to be 
touched by the same truths which are stirring you." 

A few months afterward, he attended, at Taunton, one of the series 
of county conventions, which Mr. Mann held, in pursuance of the plan 
of the Board, to attract attention to the improvement of common schools* 
and took part in the proceedings by submitting and advocating a reso- 
lution affirming the immediate and pressing necessity of public and legis- 
lative action in behalf of common education. We make a few extracts 
from a newspaper report: 

'* We are told that this or that man should have an extensive education ; but, 
that another, who occupies a lower place in society, needs only a narrow one : that 
the governor of a state requires a thorough education, while the humble mechanic 
has need only to study his last and his leather. But why should not the latter, 
though pursuing an humble occupation, be permitted to open his eyes on the lights 
of knowledge ? Has he not a soul of as great capacity as the former ? Is he not 
sustaining the same relations as a parent, a citizen, a neighbor, and as a subject of 
God's moral government ? To educate a child is, in fact, a greater work than to 
perform the duties of a governor. What is it ? It is to take the direction of mind, 
to cultivate the powers of thought, and to teach the duties which we owe to God 
and to our neighbor. Can a parent teach his child these duties, unless he has 
learned them himself? Every one, no matter what is his occupation or place, 
needs an education, in order that he may have the proper use of his powers, and be 
enabled to improve them through life. 

Some say, were these views of education to prevail, there would be little or no 
work done — ^manual labor would tail. But for the piu>pose of working effectually, 
<me should be intelligent ; he will bring the more to pass, because he labors for 
some known object, and is stimulated by motives which he understands and feels. 

We want worthy laborers, who exalt themselves while th^ benefit others. The 
oiroiimstances in which they are placed, are fitted to call forth their mental powers, 
to awaken thought, and to impress them with thdr responsibilities. They are 
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brought into inliinate oonneotioii with their Mow-men, and, if qualified by ednoa- 
tion, may exert over them, even in the hmnble walks of life, a most salutary infla- 
enoe. 

He said, that, on the same principle that he would eduoate one, he would edn* 
oate all. The poor man, as to his natural capacity, does not differ from others. He 
is equally susceptible of improvement, and would receive as great advantages as 
others from a well-bestowed education. 

Other views, he said, made him desire that education mi^ht be diffused among 
an classes. Our institutions demand this general difiusion. They are for the com- 
mon mass of the people ; and unless the people are educated, they both lose the 
benefit of these institutions and weaken their power. Dberty requires that every 
citizen, in order to its proper enjoyment, should have the means of elevation. 

Again, all participate in the sovereignty of the country. Men, in other conn- 
tries, have been fighting to be sovereigns. Here every man is one. Every dtilzen 
participates in legislating for the commonwealth, and in administering the govern- 
ment. Ought not every man who has such duties devolving on hun, to receive as 
liberal a training aa possible 7 

For the sake of union, this should be done ; espedally in our country, where / 
there are no titied orders bom to higher privileges than others. In other countries,/ 
the class in power have the princopiBil means (tf knowledge, and, in order to keep 
the civil power in their hands, their object is to withhold from otiiers the means of 
mental improvement. But, according to the genius of our government, education 
must bring all conditions and all blasses together. 

He said, in proportion as men are educated, they are more on an equality as to 
property. They communicate together — ^maintain a more agreeable intercourse— 
live in more harmony, and in g^reater love. Barriers are broken down; and 
society, by its general culture, is raised to a higher state of refinement and nappi- 
neas. 

He rejoiced that we had colleges liberally endowed ; and he would not divert 
from them one stream of bounty. But he thought more of the mass than of the 
few ; and wanted men educated for the community at large, and not for themselves 
alone. He rejoiced that we had academies, and that they were rising in impor- 
tance ; but he felt a deeper interest in the common schools. He desired the edu- 
cation of all the citizens, not as a politician, or as one seeking public fiivor ; he was 
a candidate for no office ; but he desired it as a man — a friend to his race. 

He affirmed that the common schools have not kept pace with our wealth ; that 
it is more essential to the prosperity of a school that it have a good teacher, than it 
18 to the prosperity of a nation that it have wise and able ralers. We have, in 
many of our schools, teachers who do honor to the name : many, he regretted to 
say, were untaught and incompetent They were not so much to blame, because 
they were not frirnuhed with tiiose means for qualifying themselves, which every 
other profession provides for those who would enter it. He most deeply regretted 
that our Legislature had not appropriated their surplus frmds last winter, in estab- 
lishing an institution for teachers. How much more good those large funds would 
have done 1 He hoped no more would come into their hands to be disposed of aa 
these had been. 

He could speak from experience. He was, for some time, in early life, a teacher, 
and he ever felt pain in remembering his deficiencies. Though he had no reason 
to suppose he was then behind others in the same employment, yet the remembrance 
of his lack of skill in discipline, and ignorance of the modes of access to the youthful 
mind, ever gave him deep regret. He had not, while fillmff the responsible station 
of teacher, learned how to make education a pleasure to a ^lild. 

But an institation for teachers is not all. There must be ftmds raised to pay 
them for theb laborious services. How strange that the man who has the care of 
our children, should be thought to hold so low a place 1 But it must be seen and 
felt that his services are of vital importance, and deserve a generous recompense. 
In Prussia, where education has made great progress, teadiers are obtained easily, 
and at a moderate expense, because c^er lucrative occupations are not open to 
them. In this country other occupations aflS>rd higher wages, and, therefore, that 
of a teacher has not risen to the honor of a profession. No good teacher can be 
obtained without ample compensation. Boston, though recently disgraced fay 'M 

o 
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mobs, is doing much in compensating its teaoliers — is giving as great a salary Ut 
one of its teachers as to its mayor. 

How is Massachusetts, he asked, to sustain its high character and rank ? Jjock 
on the map, and you percdve how diminutiTe it is in aze, compared with many of 
the other states. What is to prevent this little state from fiUling behind. others 
which have greater natural advantages, and losing its influence ? Nothing but cul- 
tivating the minds of its citizens — cultivating them in learning and virtue. On this 
foondation its eminence and greatness wUl stand firm." 

In a discourse on self-culture, delivered in Boston, in 1838, in the 
course of Franklin Lectures, which were attended mainly by those who 
were occupied by manual labor, Dr. Channing holds the following lan- 
guage: 

" They, whose childhood has been neglected, though they may make progress in 
future life, can hardly repair the loss of their first years ; and I say this, that we 
may all be excited to save our children from thifl loss — ^that we may prepare th^n, 
to the extent of our power, for an effectual use of all the means of self-culture, 
which adult age may bring with it. With these views, I ask you to look with 
&vor on the recent exertions of our Legislature, and of private dtizens, in behalf of 
our public schools, the chief hope of our countiy. The Legislature has, of late, ap- 
pointed a board of education, with a secretary, wtio is to devote his whole time to 
the improvement of public schools. An individual more fitted to this office than the 
gentleman who now fills it, (Horace Mann, Esq.,) can not, I believe, be found in 
our community ; and if his labors shall be crowned with success, he will earn a 
tiHe to the gratitude of the good people of this state, unsurpassed by that of any 
other living citizen. Let me also recall to your minds a munificent individual, 
(Edmund Dwight, S^q.,) who, by a generous donation, has encouraged the Legis- 
lature to resolve on the establishment of one or more institutions called Normal 
Schools, the object of which is, to prepare accomplished teachers of youth — a 
work, on which the progress of educati(m depends more than on any other mea- 
sure. The efficient friends of education are the true benefactors of tiieir country, 
and their names deserve to be handed down to that posterity for whose highest 
wants they are so generously providing. * * * We need for our schools gifted 
men and women, worthy, by their intelh'gence and their moral power, to be in- 
trusted with a nation's youth ; and, to gain these, we must pay them liberally, as 
well as a£S)rd other prooSfe of the consideration in which we hold them. In the pres- 
ent state of the country, when so many paths of wealth and promotion are opened, 
superior men can not be won to an office so responsible and laborious as that of 
teaching, without stronger inducements than are now offered, except in some of our 
large cities. The office of instructor ought to rank, and be recompensed, as one 
of the most honorable in society ; and I see not how this is to be done, at least in 
our day, without appropriating to it the public domain. This is the people's prop- 
erty, and the only part of their property which is likely to be soon devoted to the 
support of a high order of institutions for public education.^' This object, interesting 
no in classes of society, has pecufiar claims on those whose means of improvement 
[are restricted by narrow cu'cumstances. The mass of the people should devote 
jthemselves to it as one man — should toil for it with one soul. Mechanics, fiirmers, 
J laborers ! let the country echo with your united cry, * .The public lands for edu- 
/ cation.' Send to the public council men who will pl^ tiiis cause with power. No 
party triumphs, no txades-unions, no associations, can so contribute to elevate yott 
as the measure now proposed. Nothing but a higher education can raise you in 
infl uence and true dignity. The resources of the public domain, wisely applied for 

iccessive generations to the culture of society and of the individual, would create 
a new people — ^would awaken through this community intellectual and mml 
energies, such as the record of no country display, and as would command the re- 
spect and emulation of the civilized world. In this grand object, the working-men 
of all parties, and in all divisions of the land, should join with an enthusiasm not to 
be withstood. They should separate it from all narrow and local strifes. They 
should not suffer it to be mixed up with the schemes of politicians. In it, they and 
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their olilldren have an infinite stake. May they be true to themselyes, to posterity, 
to their country, to freedom, to the cause of mankind." 

In a letter written in 1841, in reply to a communication respecting the 
Normal School at Lexington, he refers to his own experience as a 
teacher, and to the attempt in the Legislature to break down the Normal 
Schools*: 

'^ I have felt, as you well know, a deep interest in their success, (Normal Schools,) 
though, perhaps, you do not know all the reasons of it. I began life as a teacher, 
and my own experience has made me feel the importance of training the teacher 
for his work. I was not more deficient than most young men who pass through 
college. Perhaps I may say, without presumption, that I was better fitted than 
most to take charge of a school ; and yet I look back on no part of my life with so 
much pain as on that which I gave to school-keeping. The interval of forty years 
has not relieved me from the sorrow and self-reproach which the recollection of it 
calls forth. How little did I do for the youthful, tender minds intrusted to me I I 
was not only a poor teacher, but, what was worse, my inexperience in the art of 
wholesome discipline led to the infliction of useless aad hurtful punishments. I was 
cruel through ignorance ; and this is the main source of cruelty in schools. Force, 
brute force, is called in to supply the place of wisdom. I feel myself bound to make 
this confession as some expiation for my errors. I know the need of a Normal 
School. I speak not from speculalion, but sad experience. 

But, indeed, does it not stand to reason, that, where all other vocations need ap- 
prenticeship, the highest of all vocations— -that of awakening, guiding, enlightenmg 
the human soul — ^must require serious preparation? That attempts should have 
been made in the Legislature to break down our Normal Schools, and almost with 
success, is one of the mos't discouraging symptoms of our times. It shows that the 
people will not give their thoughts to the dearest interests of society ; for any 
serious thought would have led them to frown down such efiforts in a moment I 
rejoice that the friends of education are beginning to visit the Normal School at 
Lexington. I earnestly implore for it the blessing of Heaven." 
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The following remarks were originally prepared and delivered as an Ad- 
dress before the College of Professional Teachers in Cincinnati and Colum- 
buS) Ohio. They were first published in the American Biblical Repository 
for July, 1839, and in the same year republished in Boston by Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon and Webb, in a little volume, with the author's ** Report on Elementary 
Public Instruction in Europe, which vms made to the Qeneral Assembly of 
Ohio, in December, 1837." 

'* Ich venprach Gott : Ich will jedes prenasiache Banerkind fur ein Weaen ansehen, das mioh M 
Gott verklagen kann, wenn ich ihm nicht die beste Menidiea-and dinsten-Bildang schafie, die idi 
ihm EQ schaffen vermag." 

'* I promised God, that I would look upon every Pnuuan peasant child as a being who oonid 
complain of me before God, if I did not provide for him the best education, as a man «id a Chris- 
thm, which it was possible for me to provide."— 2>tnt0r'« Letter to Baron Von Jtltenotoin. 

When the benevolent Franke turned his attention to the subject of popular 
education in the city of Hamburgh, late in the seventeenth century, he soon 
found that children could not be well taught without good teachers, and that but 
few good teachers could be found unless they were regularly trained for the 
profession. Impressed with this conviction, he bent all his energies toward the 
establishment of a Teachers' Seminary, in which he finally succeeded, at Halle, 
in Prussia, about the year 1704 ;* and from this first institution of the kind in 
Europe, well qualified teachers were soon spread over all the north of Germany, 
who prepared the way for that great revolution in public instruction, which has 
since oeen so happily accomplished under the auspices of Frederick William IIL 
and his praiseworthy coadjutors. Every enlightened man, who, since the time 
of Franke, has in earnest turned his attention to the same subject, has been 
brought to the same result ; and the recent movements in France, in Scotland ; 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and other States in the American 
Union, all attest the very great difficulty, if not entire impossibility, of carrying 
out an efficient system of public instruction without seminaries expressly designed 
for the preparation of teachers. 

^ Haying devoted some attention to this subject, and having spent considerable 
time in examining institutions of the kind already established in Europe, I pro- 
pose in this paper to exhibit the result of my inyestigatiohs. In exhibituig this 
result, I have thought proper to draw out, somewhat in detail,'what I suppose 
would be the best plan, on the whole, without expecting that all parts of the 
plan, in the present state of education in our country, win be carried into inune- 
diate executioa I propose what I think ought to be aimed at, and what, I doubt 
not, will ultimately oe attained, if the spirit which is now awake on the subject 
be not suffered again to sleep. \ 

The sum of what I propose is contained in the six following propositions, 
namely : 

L The interests of popular education in each State demand the establishment, 
at the seat of government, and under the patronage of the legislature, of a 
KoaiCAL SoHOOL,f that is, a Teachertf Seminary and Model-schoolf for the instruc- 
tion and practice of teachers in the science of education and the art of teaching. 

* See page 901. 

t The Trench adjective normal is derived from the Latin noun norma, which signifies a oarpei^ 
ter*» oquare, a ntle, a vaitem^ a model ; and the very general use or this term to designate in* 
stitntions for the preparation of teachers, leads ns at once to the idea of a m^fdel^ckool for prao- 
tiee, as aa essential oonstitaent part of a Teachera* Seminarjf, 
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IL Pupils should not be ireceived into the Teachers* Semmary imder sixteen 
years of ase, nor until they are well versed in all the branches usually taught in 
common schools. 

IIL The model-school should comprise the various classes of children usually 
admitted to the common schools, and should be subject to the same general dis- 
cipline and course of study. 

rV. The course of instruction in tiie Teachers^ Seminary should include three 
years, and the pupils be divided jnto three classes, accordmgly. 

y. "Hie senior classes in the Teachers' Seminary should be employed, under the 
immediate instruction of their professors, as instructors in the model-school 

y L The course of instruction in the Teachers' Seminary ehould comprise lec- 
tures and recitations on the following topics, together with such others as further 
tibservation and experience mav show to be necessary : 

1. A thorough, sdenti^c, and demonstrative study of all the brandies to be 
taught in the common schools, with directions at every step as to the best meth- 
od of inculcating each lesson upon children of different dispositions and capacities^ 
ind various intellectual habits. 

2. The philosophy of mind, paitlcnlarly in reference to it6 snseeptitxlity of re- 
ceiving impressions from mina 

8. &e peculiarities of intellectual and moral development in children, as mod- 
ified by sex, parental character, wealth or poverty, city or country, fiunily gov- 
ernment, indulgent or severe, fickle or steady, d^, Ac 

4. The science of education in general, and foil ^lustrations of the difference 
between edudation and mere instruction. 

5. The art of teadiing. 

6. The art of governing childreti, with special reference to imparting and keep- 
ing alive a feelix^ d love for childrea 

7. HistOTT of education, indudmg an accurate outline of the educational sys- 
tems of dirorent aees and nations, the drcumstanoes whidi gave rise to them, 
the prindples on wnich they were founded, the ends which they aimed to accom- 
]»tish, their successes and fbilures, their permanency and changes, how &r they 
ufluenced individual and natioiial diaracter, how hr any of them might have 
eriginated in premeditated plan on the part of their founders, whether they se- 
cured the intelligence, virtue, and happiness of the people, or otherwise, with the 
ttnises,^ 

8. The ndes of health, and tlie laws of physical development. 

9. Di^tj and importance of the teacher's office. 

10. special religious obligations of teachers in respect to benevolent devoted- 
•esB to the btellectual and moral welfiire of sodety, habits of entire self-control, 
piarity of mind, elevation of diaracter, Ac 

11. The influence whidi the sdiool should exert on dvilimtion And the prog- 
ress of sodetv. 

12. The elements of Liitin, together with the Germaii, Frendi, and Spanish 
lawu^gea. 

On eadi of the topics above enumerated, I diall attempt to offer sudi remarks^ 
M may be necessary to their more full development and illustration ; and then 
a^ie the argument ih fiavor of, and answer the objections winch may be urged 
against, the estabUshment of such an institution as isJiere contemplated. 

To begin with the first proposition. 

L The interests of popular education in eadi state demand the establishment, 
at the seat of government, and under thQ patronage of the legislature, of a Nor- 
nal School, that is» a Teachers' Seminary and model-sdiool, iot the instruction 
and practice of teachers in the sdence of education and the art of teaching. 

li tiuare be necesdty for such an institution, there can be littie doubt that the 
legislaiare dioold patromse and sustain it ; for, new as our country is» and nu- 
merous as are the objects to which individual capital must be applied, there can 




to all uie citizens of tiie State, and equally necessary to all, it is right that eadi 
^boiild eaatain his proper diare of the expense. 

Beserving my genend argument in fiivor of these establishments tOI after a 
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more full development of their object, organization, and course of stndy, I ahfJI 
confine mj remarks under this head to the subject of legislatire patronage, and 
the influence which such an institution would exert, through the legislature and 
officers of government, on the people at large. And in order that the institution 
may exert the influence here contemplated, it will appear obviously necessaiy 
that it be placed at the seat of government. 

Popular legislators ought to have some objects in view besides the irritating 
and often petty questions of party politics. Any observing man, who has watcheS 
the progress or popular legislation among us, cannot but have noticed the ten- 
dency of continued and uninterrupted party bickering to narrow the mind and 
sour the temper of politicAl men, to make them selfi^ unpatriotic, and unprin- 
cipled. It is highly necessary for their improvement as men, and as republican 
lawgivers, that the bitterness and bi^otr^ of F>arty strife should sometunes be 
che&ed by some great object of pubUc utility, in which good men of all parties 
may unite, and the contemplation and discussion of which shall enlarge the views 
and elevate the affections. The legislatures of several states have already had 
experience of these benefits. The noble institutions for deaf mutes, for the blind, 
and for the insane, which have grown up under their care, and been sustained 
by their bounty, are not less beneficial by the moral influence they exert, every 
year, on the officers of government who witness their benevolent operations, than 
by the physical and intellectual blessings which they confer on the unfortunate 
classes of persons for whom they were more particularly desired. Who can 
witness the proficiency of the blmd and the mute in that knowledge which con- 
stitutes the charm of life, as witnessed in the annual exhibitions of these insti- 
tutions at Columbus, during the sessions of the legislature, without feeling the 
blessedness of benevolence, and inwardly resolving to be himself benevolent t 
Without some such objects in view, political character deteriorates, and Hie leg^ 
lator sinks to the demagogue. When our American Congress has had noble ob- 
jects in view ; when it has been struggling for the rights of man, and the groat 
principles which are the foundations of free institutions, it has been the nursery 
of patriotism and the theater of great thoughts and mighty deeds; but when its 
objects have been mean, and its aims selfiw, how sad the reverse in respect to 
its moral character and national influence ! 

Colleges, and institutions for the higher branches of classical learning, have 
seldom flourished in this country under legislative patronage ; because the peojde 
at large, not perceiving that these institutions are directly beneficial to Hiem, 
allow their legislators to give them only a hesitating, reluctant, and insufficient 
support No steady, well-digested plan of improvement is carried consistently 
through, but the measures are vaciUatmg, contradictory, and often destructive, 
not from want of sagacity to perceive what is best, but simply from want of' in- 
terest in the object^ and a consequent determination to maintain it at the cheap- 
est rate. But an institution of tne Mad here ccHitemplated, the people at lar^ 
will feel to be for their immediate benefit. It is to qualify teacners for the m- 
struction of their own children ; md among the people throughout most of the tree 
States, there is an appreciation of the advantages and necessity of good'common- 
* school instruction, which makes them willing to incur heavy sacrifices for the sake 
of securing it. They will, therefore, cheerfully sustain their legislators in any 
measure whidi is seen to be essential to the improvement and perfection of the 
common-school system ; and that the establishment of a Normal School is essen- 
tial to this, I expect to prove in the course of this discussion. 

Supposing the institution to be established at the seat of government^ under 
proper auspices, the legislature would every year witness itslbenefidal results ; 
they woula attend the exliibitions of its pupils both in the seminary and in the 
model-school, as they now, in several States, attend the exhibitions of *the blind 
and mute ; their views would be enlarged, their affections moved, their ideas of 
what constitutes good education settled ; they would return to their constituents 
full of zeal and confidence in the educational cause, and impart the same to 
them ; they would leam how schools ought to be conducted, tne respective du- 
ties of parents, teachers, and school officers ; they would become the most effi- 
cient missionaries of public instruction ; and, ere loqg, one of the most important 
«rraads froai their ocnstitaents would be, to find for them, in the Teacfaera* Se^ 
inary, a suitable instmetor for their district scfaooL Such an inflnenoe wHl be to 
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the school system, what electricity is to the operations of nature, an influenoe 
unceasiog, aU-pervading, ligbtning-wiDged. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in every State, would be essentially 
aided by such an institution at the seat of government. He greatly needs it as 
a fulcrum to pry over, when he would move the legishiture or the people. He 
cannot bring the legislature to the common schools, nor these to the legislature, 
to illustrate existing deficiencies or recommend improvements; but here is a 
model constructed under his own eye, which he can at any moment exhibit 
to the legislature, and by which he can give complete illustrations of all his 

views. 

As the young men in the seminary grow up, he watches their progress, and 
ascertains the peculiar qualifications and essential characteristics of each indi- 
vidual ; and, as he passes through the State, and learns the circumstances and 
wants of each community, he knows where to find the teacher best fitted to carry 
out his views, and ^ve efficiencry to the system in each particular location. 
Nothing is lost ; the unpression wnich he makes is immediately followed up and 
deepened by the teacher, before it has time to cool and disappear. A superin- 
tendent of schools without a Teachers' Seminary, is a general without soldiers, 
depending entirely on the services of such volunteers as he can pick' up on his 
march, most of whom enlist but for the day, and go home to sleep at night. 

Such is a brief view of the reasons for legislative patronage, and a location at 
the seat of government. I do not imagine that one mstitution will be enough to 
sopply the wants of a whole state ; but let the one be established first, and 
wnatever others are needful will speedily follow.* 

We now proceed to our second general proposition. 

II. Pupils should not be received into the Teachers' Seminary under sixteen 
years of age, nor until they are well versed in all the branches usually taught in 
the common schools. 

The age at which the pupils leave the common school is the proper age for 
entering the Teachers' Seminary, and the latter should begin just where the 
former closes. This is young enough ; for few persons have their judgments suf- 
fkuently matured, or their feelings imder sufficient control, to engage in school- 
teaching by themselves, before tney are twenty years old. It is not the design 
of the Teachers' Seminary to go through the conmion routine of the common- 
school course, but a thorough grounding in this is to be assumed as the foundar 
tion on which to erect the structure of the teacher's education. 

III. The model-school should comprise the various classes of children usually 
admitted to the common sdiools, and should be subject to the same general dis- 
cipline and course of study. 

The model-school, as its name imports, is to be a model of what the common 
school ought to be ; and it must be, therefore, composed of like materials, and 
subject to similar rules. The model-school, in fact, &ould be the common school 
of the place in which the Teachers' Seminary is situated ; it ^ould aim to keep 
in advance of every other school in the State, aid every other school in the State 
should aim to keep up with that. It is a model for the constant inspection of 
the pupils in the teacners' department, a practical illustration of the lessons they ** 
receive firom their professors ; the proof-stone by which they are to test the util- 
ity of the abstract principles they imbibe, and on which they are to exercise and 
improve their gifts of teaching. Indeed, as School-counselor Dinter told a no- 
bleman of East-Prussia, to set up a Teachers' Seminary without a model-school, 
is like setting up a shoemaker's shop without leather. 

lY. The course of instruction in the Teachers' Seminary should include three 
years, and the pupils be divided into three classes, accordmgly. 

The course of study, as will be seen by inspecting it in the following pages, 
cannot well be completed in less time than this ; this has been found short enough 
for professional study in the other professions, which is generally commenced at 
a maturer age, and after the pupil has had the advantage of an academical or 
collegiate course ; and if it is allowed that five or seven years are not too much 
to be spent in acquiring the trade of a blacksmith, a carpenter, or any of the 

* This uitole was written In its special referenoe to Ohio, and the new States of the West In 
some of the older States, the expense of living at the seat of goyemment mig^t operate u an 
Ol^ection to the location of the Seminary there. 
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eoDunon indispensable handcrafts, surelj three years ynSi not be deemed too 
much for the difficalt and most important art of teaching. 

y. The senior class in the Teachers' Seminary should be employed, under the 
immediate inspection of their professors, as ins^ctors in the model-schooL 

Tlie model-school is intended to be not only an illustration of the principles 
hiculcated theoretically in the seminary, but is calculated also as a sdiool for 
piractice, in which the seminary pupils may learn, by actual experiment, the prac« 
tical bearing of the principles wnich they nave studied. After two years of^ the- 
oretical study, the pupils are well quahfied to commence this practical course, 
mider the immediate mspection of tneir professors ; and the model-school being 
under the inspection of such teachers, it is obvious that its pupils can suffer no 
loss, but must be great gainers by the arrangement. 

Tina is a part of the system fw training teachers which (^nnot be dispensed 
with, and any considerable hope of success retained. To attempt to train prao> 
tical teachers without it, would be like attempting to train sailors by keeping 
boys upon Bowditch's Navigator, without ever suffering them to go on board a 
ship, or handle a ropeyam. One must begin to teach, before he can begin to be a 
teadier ; and it is infinitely better, both for himself and his pupils, that he should 
make tlus beginning under the eye of ah experienced teacher, who can give him 
directions and point out his errors, than that he should blunder on alone, at the 
risk of ruining multitudes of pupils, before he can leam to teach by the slow pro- 
cess of unaided experience. 

YL Course of instruction in the Teachers' Seminary. 

1. A thorough, scientific, and demonstrative study of all the branches to be 
taught in the common schools, with directions, at every step, as to the best meth- 
od of inculcating each lesson on children of different dispositions and capacities, 
and various intellectual habitSb 

It is necessary here to give a general outline of a course of study for the com- 
mon schools of this country. The pupils usually in attendance are between the 
ages of six and sixteen, and I would arrange them in three divisions, as follows: 

First Division, including the youngest children, and those least advanced, gen- 
erally between the ages of six and nine. 

Topics of Instruction, — 1. Familiar conversational teaching, in respect to ob- 
jects which fall daily under their notice, and in respect to their moral and social 
duties, designed to awaken their powers of observation and expression, and to 
cultivate their moral feelings. 

2. Elements of reading. 
8. Elements of writing. 
4. Elements of numbers. 

6» Etxerdses of the voice and ear — singing by rote. 

6. Select readings in the Pentateuch, Psums, and QospeU. 

SiECOND Division, including those more advanced, and generally between the 
ages of nine and twelve. 

Thpics of^ Instruction. — 1. Exercises in reading. 

2. Exercises in writing. 

8. Arithmetia 

4. Elements of geography, and geography of the tJnited States. 

6. History of the United States. 

6. Moral and religious instruction in select Bible narratives, parables, and 
proverbs. 

7. Elements of music, and sinking by note. 

8. English grammar and parsmg. 

TmBD Division, most advanced, and generally between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen. 

Topics of Instruction. — 1. Exercises in reading and elocution. 

2. Galigraphy, stenography, and Imear drawing. 

8. Algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, with their application to civil engi- 
neering, surveying, Ac 

4. English composition, forms of business, and book-keeping. 

6. General geography, or knowledge of the earth and of mankind. 

A. General history. 
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7. Constittttion of the trnrted StatdSy and of the seyenil States. 

8. Elements of the natural sciences, indading their application to the arts of 
Ufe, such as agricnlture, manu&ctures, <ke. 

9. Moral instruction in the connected Bible history, the life and discourses of 
Christ, the religious observation of Nature, and history of Christianity. 

10. Science and art of vocal and instrumental music 

Thorough instruction on all these topics I suppose to be essential to a complete 
common-school education ; and though it may oe many vears before our schools 
come up to this standard, yet I think nothing dbort of this should satisfy us ; and, 
as fast as possible, we should be laboring to train teachers capable of giving in- 
struction in all these branches. When this standard for the common school has 
been attained, then, before the piipil is prepiu!«d to enter on the three years* 
course of study proposed in the Teachers* Seminary, he must have studied all 
the topics above enumerated, as they ought to be studied in the common schools. 

The study of a topic, however, for the purpose of applying it to practical use, 
is not always the same thing as studying it for the purpose of teaching it. The 
processes are offcen quite different. A man may study music till he can perform 
admirably himself and yet possess very little skill in teaching others ; and it is 
well known that tiie most successful orators are not unfrequently the very worst 
teachers of elocution. The process of learning for practioal purposes is mostly 
that of combination or synthesis ; but the process oi learning for the purpose of 
teaching is one of continued and minute analysis, not only of the subject itself, 
but of all the movements and tumii^ of ihafMlerB of the mind, the little anr- 
tenno! by which it seizes and retains its hold of^he several parts of a topic. Till 
a man can minutely dissect, not only the subject itself but also the intellectual 
madiinery by whidi it is worked up, he cannot be very successful as a teacher. 
The orator analyzes his subject, and disposes its several parts in the order best 
calculated for effect ; but the mental processes by which he does this, which con- 
stitute the tact that enables him to judge ri^t, as if l^ instinct, are generally so 
mpid, so evanescent, that it maj be impossible for him to recall them so as to 
describe them to another ; and it is this very rapidity of intellectual movement, 
which gives him success as an orator, that renders it the more difficult for him to 
ancceed as a teacher. The musician would perform very poorly, who should stop 
to recognize each volition that moves the muscles which regulate the movement 
of his fingers on the oigan-keys; but he who would teach others to perform 
gracefully and rapidly, must give attention to points minute as these. The 
teacher must stop to observe and analyze each moveinent of the mind itself, as 
it advances on every topic ; but men of genius for execution, and of ereat prac- 
tical skill, who never teach, are. generaUj too impatient to make una mmute 
analysis, and often, indeed, form such habits as at fength to become incapable of 
it. The first Duke of Marlborough was one of the most profound and nrilliant 
military men that ever lived; but he had been so little accustomed to observe 
the process of his own mind, by which he arrived with such certainty at those 
astounding results of warlike genius which have given him the first rook among 
Britain's soldiers, that he could seldom construct a connected argument in favor 
of his plans, and generally had but one answer to all the objections which might 
be urged against them, and that was usually repeated in the same words, — 
" Silly, silly, that's silly." A like remark is applicable to Oliver Cromwell, and 
several other men distinguished for prompt ana energetic action. The mental 
habits best adapted for effect in the actual business of life are not always the 
mental habits best suited to the teacher ; and the Teachers' Seminary requires a 
mode of instruction in some respects different from the practical school. 

The teacher, also, must review the branches of instruction above enumerated 
with reference to their scientific connections, and a Ihorough demonstration of 
them, wbidi, though not always necessary in respect to their practical appli- 
cation to the actuu business of life, is absolutely essential to that ready com- 
mand whidi a teacher must have over them in order to put them into the minds 
of others. 

Nor is this aU. There is a great variety of methods for inculcating the same 
truth ; and the diversities of mind are quite as numerous as the varieties of 
method. One mind can be best approached by one method, and another ndnd 
by another ; and in respect to the teacher, one of the richest treasures of ezpe- 
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rience is a knowledge of the adaptation of the different methods to different 
minds. These rich treasures of experience can be preserved, and classified, and 
imparted in the Teachers' Seminarv-. If the teacher never studies his profession, 
he learns this part of his duties only by the slow and wasteful process of e3n>er- 
hnenting on mind, and tiius, in all probability, mins many before he learns how 
to deal with them. Could we ascertain how many minds have been lost to the 
world in consequence of the injudicious measures of inexperienced and incompe- 
tent teadiers ; if we could exhibit, in a statistical table, the number of souls which 
must be used up in qualifying a teacher for his profession, by intrusting him 
with its active duties without previous study, we could prove incontrovertibly 
that it is great want of economy, that it is a most prodigious waste, to attempt 
to carry on a system of sdiools without making provision for the education of 
teachers. 

2. The philosophy of mind, particularly in reference to its susceptilnlity of re> 
ceivhig impressions from mind. 

The teaser should learn, at least, not to spoil by his awkward handling what 
Nature has made well ; he should Imow how to preserve the intellectual and 
moral powers in a healthful condition, if he be not capable of improving them. 
But, through ignorance of the nature of mind, and its susceptibilities, how often 
are a teacher's most industrious efforts worse than thrown away — ^perverting 
and destroying rather than improving! Frequently, also, the good which is 
gained by judicious efforts in one direction is counteracted by a mistaken course 
in another. 

Under this head there should be a complete classification of the sources of 
•influence, a close analysis of the peculiar nature and causes of each, and of its 
applicability to educational purposes. There should be also a classification of 
the errors liable to be committed, with a similar analvsis, and durections for avoid- 
ing them. It appears to me that there are some valuable disooveries yet to be 
made in this brandi of knowledge ; and that, for the purposes of education, the 
powers of the mind are susceptible d a classification much better than that 
wfaidi has hitherto generally been adopted. 

8. The peculiarities of intellectual and moral development in children, as mod- 
ified by sex, parental character, wealth or poverty, city cm: country, &uuly gov- 
ernment, indulgent or severe, fickle or steady, <Scc. 

These diversities all exist in every community, and exert a most important in- 
fluence on the developments of children; and no teacher can discharge his duties 
diligently and thoroughly without recognizing this extensive class of influences. 
Tile influence of sex is one of the most obvious, and no successful teacher, I be- 
lieve, ever manages the boys and the girls of his school in precisely the same 
manner. But the other sources of influence are no less important. Parental 
character is one. Parents of high-minded and honorable feeling, will be likely 
to impart something of the same spirit to their childrea Such diildren may be 
easily governed by appeals to tiieir sense of character, and perhaps ruined by 
the application of the rod. If parents are mean-spirited and selfish, great allow- 
anoe should be made for the fiulings of their dbUdren, and double diligence em- 
ployed to cultivate in them a sense of honor. 

The different droumstanoes of wealth and poverty poduce great differences 
in childrea The rich child generaUv requires restraint) the poor one encourage- 
ment, ^^en the poor are rarought m contact with the rich, it is natural that the 
former should feel somewhat sensitive as to the distinctions which may obtain 
between them and their fellows ; and in such cases special pains should be taken 
to diield the sensibilities of tiie poor child against needless wounds, and make 
him feel that the poverty for which he is no way blamable is not to him a deg- 
radatioa Otherwise he may become envious and misanthropic, or be discour- 
aged and unmanned. But how often does ^e reverse of this take plaee, to the 
ereat injury of the character bc^ of the poor and the rich ! Surel;^ it is mis- 
fortune enough to the suffering child that he has to bear the ills arising from 
ignorance or negligence, vice or poverty, in his parents ; and the aehocd should be 
a refuse for him, where he can improve himseu and be bAppy. 

ikgiun, d^ and eountiy prodnoe direrdties in children alsioit as great as the 
dSflferenoe of sex. Oity children are indiined to the ardent^ quidc, fflowiqg tttn- 
penuoent of the female ; oomtry dhfldrsD lean more to tm taotetf atMidtar, 
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dover deyelopment of the male. Oitr children are more ezcituhle ; by the cir- 
cumstances m which they are placed, their feelings are k^pt in more constant and 
rapid motion, they are more easily moyed to good, and naye Btr(»iger tempta- 
tion to eyil ; while country duldren, less excitable, less rapid in their adyances 
toward either good or eyil, present, in their peculiarities, a broad and solid found- 
ation for characters of stable structure and enduring usefulness. Though human 
nature is eyery where the same, and schools present the same general character- 
istics ; yet the good country teacher, if he remoye to the ci^, and would be 
equally successful Uiere, will find it necessary to adopt seyeral modifications of 
his former arrangements. 

Many other circumstances siye rise to diyersities no less important. It is the 
business of the Teachers' Semmary to arrange and classify these modifying influ- 
ences, and giye to the pupil the adyantages of an anticipated experience in re- 
spect to his method of proceeding in regard to them. Jso one will imagine that 
the teacher is to let his pupils see that he recognizes such dififerences among 
them ; he should be wise enough to keep his own counsel, and deal with each 
indiyidual in such manner as the peculiar circumstances of eioch may render most 
productiye of good. 

4. The science of education in general, and full illustration of the difference 
between education and mere instruction. 

Science, in the modem acceptation of the term, is a philosophical classification 
and arrangement of all the fiaicts which are obseryed m respect to any subject, 
and an inyestigation from these facts of the principles whicn 'regulate their oc- 
currence. Education affords its facts, and they are as numerous and as deeply 
interesting as the facts of any other science ; these facts are susceptible of as 
philosophical a classification and arrangement as the facts of chemistry or astron- 
omy ; and the principles which regulate their occurrence are as appropriate and 
profitable a subject of inyestigation as the principles of botany or zoology, or of 
politics or morals. I know it has been said by some, that education is not a sci- 
ence, and cannot be reduced to scientific principles ; but they who talk thus either 
make use of words without attaching to them any definite meaning, or they con- 
found the idea of education with that of the mere art of teaching. Eyen m this 
sense the statement is altogether erroneous, as will be shown under the next 
head. 

The teacher should be acquainted with these fiicta, with their classification, 
their arrangement and principles, before he enters on the duties of his profession ; 
or he is like the surgeon who would operate on the human body before he has 
studied anatomy, or the attorney who would commence practice before he has 
made hhnself acquainted with the first principles of law. 

It is a common error to confound education with mere instruction ; an error 
80 common, indeed, that many writers on the subject use the words as nearly, if 
not entirely, synonymous. Instruction, howeyer, comprehends but a yery small 
part of the general idea of educatioa Education includes all the extraneous in- 
fluences which combine to the fonnation of intellectual and moral character ; 
while instruction is limited to that which is directly communicated from one mind 
to another. *' ^ditcation and instruction (says Hooker) are the means, the one 
by U8€y the other by precepty to make our natural faculty of reason both the bet- 
ter and the sooner to judge rightly between truth and error, good and eyil." A 
man may become well educeUedy though but poorly inatruetedy as was the case 
with Pascal and Franklin, and many others equally illustrious ; but if a man is 
well instructed, he cannot, without some great fault of his own, fail to acquire a 
good educcUion. Instruction is mostly the work of others ; education depends 
mainly on the use which we ourselyes make of the circumstances by which we 
are surrounded. The mischiefs of defectiye instrucHon may often be repaired 
by our own subsequent efforts ; but a gap left down in the line of our educaHon 
ia not so easily put up, after the opportunity has once passed by. 

6. The art of teadung. 
v^ The art of teaching, it is true, is not a science, and cannot be learned by theo- 
retic study alone, without practice. The model-school ia appropriately t^e place 
for the acquisition of this art by actual practice ; but, like all the rational arts, 
it rests on scientific principles. The theoretical instruction, therefore, in this 
bnilichi wiH be limited mauily to a deyelopment of the principlea on which it it 
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foonded ; VfhSie the application of those principles will be illustrated, and the art 
of teachmg acquired, Dj instructing in the model-school under the care of the 
professors, and subject to their direction and remarks. The professor assigns to 
the pupil his class m the model-school, he observes his manner of teaching, anc* 
notices its excellences and defects ; and after the class is dismissed, and the stu< 
dent is with him alone, or in company only with his fellow-students, he commends 
what he did well, shows him how he might have made the imperfect better, and 
the erroneous correct, pointing out, as he proceeds, the application of theoretic 
principles to practice, that the lessons in the model-school may be really an illus- 
tration of all that has been taught in the Teachers' Seminary. 

6. The art of goyeming children, with special reference to the imparting and 
keeping aliye of a feeling of loye for childrea 

Children can be properly ^yemed only by affection; and affection, rightly 
directed, is all-powerful for this purpose. A school goyemed without loye is a. 
gloomy, mind-killing place ; it is like a nursery of tender blossoms filled with an 
atmosphere of frost and ice. Affection is the natural magnet of the mind in 
diildlKKxl ; the' child's mmd is fitted by its Creator to be moved by a mother's 
loye ; and cold indifference or stem lovelessness repeU and freezes it. In goy- 
emipg children there is no substitute for affection, and Gk>d never intended there 
should be any. 

General rules can be given for the government of a school ; the results of ex- 
perience can be treasured up, systematized, and imparted ; the candidate for the 
teacher's office can be exercised to close observation, patience, and self-control ; 
and all these are essential branches of instruction in the art of governing. Still, 
if there be no feeling of love for children, all this will not make a good school- 
governor. There is great natural diversity in individuals in regard to this, as in 
all other affections ; yet every one whom God has fitted to be a parent has the 
elements of this affeetiGD, and these elements are susceptible of development 
and improvement. 

7. History of education, including an accurate outline of the educational sys- 
tems of different ages and nations ; the circumstances which gave rise to them ; 
the principles on which they were founded ; the ends which they aimed to ac- 
complish ; their successes and failures, their permanency and changes ; how far 
they influenced individual and national character ; how far any of them might 
have originated in premeditated plan on the part of their founders ; whether 
they secured the intelligence, virtue, and happiness of the people, or otherwise, 
with the causes, <&c. 

To insure success in any pursuit, the experience of our predecessors is justly 
considered a valuable, andf generally an indispensable aid. What should we 
think of one who claimed to be a profound politician while ignorant of the his- 
tory of political science ; while unacquainted with the origin of governments, the 
causes which have modified their forms and i^uences, the chimges which have 
taken place in them, the different effects produced by various systems under di- 
verse mfluences, and of the thousand combinations m which the past treasures 
wisdom for the future ? What should we think of the lawyer who knew nothing 
of the history of law ? or of the astronomer, ignorant of the history of astrono- 
my ( In every science and every art we recognize the value of its appropriate 
history ; and there is not a single circumstance that gives value to such history, 
which does not apply, in all its force, to the history of education. Yet, strange 
to say, the history of education is entirely neglected among us ; there is not a 
work devoted to the subject in the EngliEh language ; and very few, indeed, 
which contain even notices or hints to guide one's inquiries on this deeply inter- 
esting theme. I wish some of those writers who complain that education is a 
hackneyed subject, a subject so often and so much discussed, that nothing new 
remains to be said upon it, would turn their inquiries in this direction, and I thiidc 
they will find much, and that too of the highest utility, which will be entirely 
new to the greater part even of the reading population. 

Man has been an educator ever since he became civilized. A great variety of 
systems of public instruction have been adopted and sustained by law, wnich 
have produced powei^ul and enduring influences ; and are we to set siul on this 
bounduess ocean entirely ignorant of the courses, and soundings, and disooveriea 
of our predecessors I 
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Tbe Hebrew natira, in Hs very ori^fin, vas sulgecled to a premeditated and 
thoroughly systematized course of naticMial instructioD, which produced the mort 
wonde^ul iimuence, and laid the foundation for that peculiar hardihood and de- 
terminateness of character} which hare made them the astonishment of all affes, 
a miracle among nations. A full development. of this system, and a careful illus- 
tration of the ^rticulars which gare it its peculiar strength, and of the circQm> 
stances which perverted it fsam good to evil, which turned strength into the 
force of hate, and perseverance into obstinacy, would be a most valuable contri- 
bution to the science of general education. The ancient Persians and Hindoos 
had ingenious and thoroughly digested systems of public instruction, entirely 
diverse from each other, yet each wonderfully efficacious in its own peculiar way. 
The Qreeks were a busily educating people, and great varieties of systems sjurui^ 
up in their different states and under their different masters^ all of them inge- 
nious, most of them effective, and some of them characteriaed by the highest 
excellences. Systems which we cannot and ought not to imitate, may be highly 
useful as warnings, and to prevent our tiying experiments which have been often 
tried before, and failed to be useful, liie Chinese, for e3cample, have had for 
ages a system which is peculiarly and strictly naiional ; its oDJect has always 
been to make them CMnete, and nothing else ; it has fully answered the purpose 
intended ; and what has been the result ?* A nation of machines, a people of 
patterns, made to order ; a set of men and women wound up like eLockB, to go in 
a certain way, and for a certain time, with minds wonderfully nice and exact in 
certain little things ; but as sti£f^ as unsusceptible of expansion, as incapable of 
originating thought, or deviating from the beaten track, as one of their own gra- 
ven images is of navigating a sUp. In short, they are very much such a people 
as the ilonericans might become m a few centuries, if some amiable enthusiasts 
could succeed in establishing what they are ideased to denominate a system ex- 
clusively American. Education, to be usefiit must be expansive, must be uni- 
versal ; the mind must not be trained to run in one narrow channel : it must 
understand that human beings have thought, and felt, and acted, in other coun- 
tries than its own ; that the results of preceding efforts have their value, and 
that all light is not confined to its own little Goshen. 

When a science has become fixed as to its principles, when its facts are aseer* 
iained and well settled, then its history is generally written. Why, then, have 
we no history of education in our language ? Simply, because the science of 
education, with us, is yet in its infancy ; because, so far from being a hackneyed 
or an exhausted subject, on which nothing new remains to be said, its fundamen- 
tal principles are not yet so ascertained as to become the basis of a fixed science. 
It cannot be pretended that there are no materials for the composition of such a 
history. We are not destitute of information respecting the educational systems 
of the most ancient natirais, as the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Egmptians, and Cartha- 
ginians ; and in respect to the Hindoos, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
tiie Chinese, the m<xlem Europeans, the materials for their educational history 
are nearly as ample as those for their civil history ; and the former is quite as 
important to the educator as the latter is to the civilian. The brief and imper- 
fect, but highly interesting sketches, given by Sharon Turner in his History of 
^Jngland, afford sufficient proof of my assertion ; and they are to a full history of 
English education, as the first streaxs of dawn to the risen sun. Should Teach- 
ers' Seminaries do nothing else than exdte a taste and afford the materials for 
the successful pursuit of this branch of study only, they would more than rep»ay 
all the cost of their establishment and maintenance. Systems of education whida 
fnrmed and trained such minds as arose in Egypt, in Judea, in Greece — systems 
under whose influence such men as Moses and Isaiah, Solon, and Plato, and Paid, 
received those first impressions which had such commanding power over their 
mighty intellects, may afford to us many valuable suggestions. The several 
topics to which I have above alluded, as particularly worthy of notice in a his- 
tory of those systems, are too obviously important to reqmre a separate illus- 
tration. 

8. The rules of health and the laws of physical development. 

Tke care of the body whUe we are in this world is not less important than 

* See I^ote A, at the dose of this article. 
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the culture of the mind ; for, as a general fiust, no mind oan work rigifroufllj in 
a feeble and comfortless body ; and when the forecastle of a yeasel smks, the 
cabin must soon follow. The educating period of youth is the time most critical 
to health ; and the peculiar excitements and temptations of a course of study, 
add greatly to the natural dangers of the formmg and derelopipg seasons of 
life. Teachers, therefore, especially, should understand the rules of health, and 
the laws of physical derelopment ; and it is impossible that they should under- 
stand them, unless they devote some time to theur study. What a ruinous waste 
of comfort, of strength, and of life, has there been in our educational establish^ 
ments, in consequence of the ignorance and neglect of teachers on this point I 
And how seldom is this important branch of study ever thought of as n neces- 
sary (qualification for the omce of teacher 1 

As it is a most sacred dutj of the teacher to preserve uninjured the powers 
of the mind, and keep them m a healthful condition, so it is no less his duty to 
take the same care of the physical powers. The body should not only be kept 
in health, but its powers snould be developed and improved with as much care 
as is devoted to tne improvement of the mind, that all the capabilities of the 
man may be brought out and fitted for active duty. But can one know how 
to do this if he never learns ? And will he be likely to learn, unless he has op* 
portunity of learning ? It is generally regarded as the province of teachers to 
tmiah out and improve on Nature's plan ; but if they can all be brought to un- 
derstand their profession so well as not to mar and spoil what Nature made 
right, it will be a great improvement on the pres^it condition of education in 
the world. 

9. Dignity and importance of the teacher's office. 

Self-respect, and a consciousness of doing well, are essential to comfort and 
success in any honorable calling; especially in one subject to so many external 
depressions, one so little esteemed and so poorly rewarded by the world at 
large, as that of the teadier. No station of so great importance has probably 
ever been so slightly estimated ; and the fault has been ^trtly in the members 
of the profession itself. They have not estimated their omcial importance suffi- 
ciently nigh ; they have given a tacit assent to the superficial judgment of the 
world ; they have hung loosely on the profession, and too often abandoned it the 
first opportimity. They ou^ht early to understand that their profession demand* 
the strongest enorts of their whole lives ; that no employment can be more in- 
timately connected with the progress and general welfare of society ; that the 
best hopes and tenderest wisnes of parento and of nations depend on their skill 
and fidelity ; and that an incompetent or unworthy discharge of the duties of 
their office brings the community into the condition of an embattled host when 
the staitdard-bearer faileth. If teachers themselves generally had a dear and 
definite conception of the immensely responsible place they occupy ; if they 
were skilled in the art of layins^ these conceptions vividly before the minds of 
the people among whom they labor, it would produce a great influence on the 
profession itself by bringing it under the pressure of a mightier motive, and cause 
all classes of people more clearly to understand the inestimable worth of the 
good teacher, and make them more willing to honor and reward him. And this» 
too, would be the surest method of ridding the profession of such incumbents as 
are a disgrace to it, and an obstacle to its elevation and improvement. JuUua 
OsBsar was the first of the Romans who honored school-teachers by raising them 
to the rank of Roman citizens, and in no act of his life did he more clearly man- 
ifest that peculiar sagacity for which he was distinguished. 

10. Special religious oUigations of teachers in respect to benevolent devoted-* 
ness to the intellectual and moral welfare of society, habits of entire self-control, 
purity of mind, elevation of character, <b& 

The duties of the teacher are scaroelvless sacred or less delicate than those 
of the minister of religion. In several important respects he stands in a similar 
relation to society ; and his motives and encouragements to efibrt must, to a coBk* 
siderable extent, be of the same class. It is not to be expected that teaching 
will ever become generally a lueraHve jwofession, or that many will- enter it for 
mere love of money, or tnat, if any should enter it from sucn a motive, they 
would ever be very useful in it. All teachers ought to have a comfortable sup- 
port^ and a competency for the time of sickness and old age ; but what auffht to 
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he and wh^ U, in such a world as this, are often yerj different things. If a com- 
petency is gained by teaching, yer j few will ever expect to grow rich by it. 
Hiffher motives than the lore of wealth must actuate the teacher in the choice 
ofhis profession, and animate him in the performance of its laborious duties. 
Such motiyes as the loye of doing good, and peculiar affection for children, do 
exist in many minds, notwlthstandmg the general selfishness of the world ; and 
these emotions, by a proper kind of culture, are susceptible of increase, till they 
become the predominant and leading desires. The teacher who has little beney- 
olence, and little loye for children, must be a miserable being, as weU as a yery 
poor teacher ; but one who has these propensities strongly deyeloped, and is not 
ambitious of distinction in the world of yanity and noise, but seeks his happiness 
in doing good, is among the happiest of men ; and some of the most remarkable 
instances of healthy and cheerful old age are found among school-teachers. As 
examples, I would mention old Ezekiel Cheeyer, who taught school in New Eng" 
land for seyenty-one years without interruption, and died in Boston in the year 
1708, at the advanced age of ninety-three ; or Dr. G. F. Dinter, now living at 
Konigsberg in Prussia, in the eightieth year of his age. Indeed, the ingenious 
author of Hermippus Redivivus affirms, that the breath of beloved children pre- 
serves the benevolent sdioohnaster's health, as salt keeps flesh from putrefac- 
tion. In Prussia, school-teachers generally enter on their profession at the age 
of twenty-two or twenty-five, and the average term of service among the forty 
thousand teachers there employed is over thirty years, making the average du- 
ration of a teacher's life there nearly sixty years ; a greater longevity than can 
be found in any profession in the United States. Many teachers contmue in the 
active discharge of their official duties more than fifty years; and the fiftieth 
anniversary of their induction to office is celebrated by a festival, and honored 
by a present from government. 

The other qualities mentioned, self-control, purity of mind, elevation of char- 
acter, are so obviously essential to a teacher's usefulness, that they require no 
comment. We need only remark, that these are moral qualities, and can be 
cultivated only by moral means ; that they are religious qualities, and must be 
excited and kept alive by religious motives. Will any one here raise the cry, 
Beetarianiam, Church ana State? I pity the poor bigot, or the narrow-souled 
unbeliever, who can form no idea of religious principle, except as a ieetarian 
thing ; who is himself so utterly unsusceptible of ennobling emotions, that he 
cannot even conceive it possible uiat any man should have a principle of virtue 
and piety superior to all external forms, and untrammeled by metaphysical sys- 
tems. From the aid of such men, we have nothing to hope in the cause of sound 
education ; and their hostility we may as well encounter in one form as another, 
provided we make sure of the ground on which we stand, and hold up the righ^ 
principles in the right shape. 

11. The influence which the sdiool should exert on civilization and the prog- 
ress of society. 

It reqmres no great sagacity to perceive that the school is one of the most 
important parts of the sodaf macliine, especially in modem times, when it is 
fiist acquirmg for itself the influence which was wielded by the pulpit some two 
centuries ago, and which, at a more recent period, has been obtained by the pe- 
riodical press. As the community becomes separated into sects, which bigotry 
and intolerance force into subdivisions still more minute, the influence of the pul- 
pit is gradually circumscribed ; but no such causes limit the influence of the school 
Teachers need, only understand the position they occupy, and act in concert, to 
make the sdiool the most effective element of modem civilization, not excepting 
even the periodical press. A source of influence so itnmense, and which draws 
so deeply on the destinies of man, ought to be thoroughly investigated and coo- 
ttderea, especially by those who make teaching their professioa Yet I know 
not, in the whole compass of English literature, a single work on the subject, 
notwithstanding that education is so worn out a theme, that nobody can say any 
thing new upon it. 

12. The elements of Latm, together with the German, French, and Spanish 
languages. 

liie languages of Europe have received most of their refinement and thdr 
fdenee thi^u^ the medium of tiie Latin ; and so largely are they indebted to 
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this tongue, that the elements of it are neoessaiy as a foundation for the studj 
of the modern languages. That the German should be understood by teachers, 
especially in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the Western States generally, is obvious 
from the fact, that more than half the school districts contain German parents 
and children, who are best approached through the medium of their own tongue ; 
and the ndb, abundance and variety of educational literature in this language, 
greater, I venture to say, than in all other languages together, render it an ac- 
quisition of the highest import<ance to every teacher. In the |>resent state of 
tne commercial world one cannot be said to have acquu*ed a business education 
without a knowledge of French ; while our intimate relations with Mexico and 
South America render the Spanish valuable to us, and, indeed, in the Western 
country, almost indispensaUe. The mental discipline which the study of these 
languages gives is of the most valuable kind, and the collateral information ac- 
quired while learning them is highly useful Though a foreign tongue is a diffi- 
cult acquisition for an adult., it is very easy for a child. In the Rhme provinces 
of Germany, almost every child learns, without effort, both German and French, 
and, in the commercial cities, English also ; and the unschooled children of the 
Levant often learn four or five different languages merely by the ear. I do not 
suppose that the modem languages will soon become a regular branch of study 
in all our common schools; still, many who depend on those schools for their 
education, desire to study one or more of them, and they ought to have the op- 
portunity ; and if we would make our common schools our best schools, as they 
surely ought to be, the teachers must be capable of giving instruction in some 
of these languages. 

I have thus endeavored to give a brief view of the course of study which 
should be pursued in a Teachers' Seminary, and this, I suppose, in itself affords 
a strong and complete argument to establish the necessity of such an institution. 
A few general considerations in favor of this object will now be adduced. 

1. The necessity of specific provision for the education of teachers is proved 
by the analogy of aU other professions and pursuits. 

To every sort of business in which men engage, some previous discipline is 
considered necessary ; and this idea, confirmed by all experience, proceeds on the 
universal and very correct assumption, that the human mind knows nothing of 
business by intuition, and that miraculous inspiration is not to be expected. A 
man is not thought capable of shoeing a horse, or making a hat, without serving 
an apprenticeship at tne business. Why, then, should the task of the schoolmas- 
ter, the most difiicult and delicate of all, the management of the human mind, 
that most intricate and complex of machines, be left to mere intuition, be sup- 
posed to require no previous training ? That the profession of school-teacher 
should so long be kept so low in the scale of professions, that it should even now 
•be so generally regarded as a pursuit whidi needs, and can reward, neither time 
nor pains spent in preparation for its important duties, is a plain proof and ex- 
ample of. the extreme slowness of the human race to perfect the most important 
parts of the social system. 

2. A well-endowed, competent, and central institution, in a State, for the edu- 
cation of teachers, would give, in that State, oneness, dignity, and influence to 
the profession. 

It would be a point of union that would hold the profession together, and pro- 
mote that harmony and co-operution so essential to succesa Teachers have been, 
i^lated and scattered, without a rallying-point or rendezvous ; and the wonder- ' 
ful influence which has been exerted by the Western college of teachers (and 
other similar institutions in the Eastern States), the whole secret of which is, 
that it affords a central point around which teachers may rally, is but a faint 
shadow of what might be accomplished by a well-endowed and ably-manned 
seminary. Let there be some nucleus around which the strength of the profes- 
sion may gather, and the community wiU soon feel its importance, and give it 
its due nonor. 

This object cannot be accomplished by small institutions scattered through the 
State, nor by erecting teachers' departments in existing institutions. The aggre- 
gate ex{)ense of such an arrangement would be quite as great as that of endow- 
ing one good institution ; and without such aa mstitution it would, after all, 
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accomplish bni Terj little. It would be like distribnUiig the waters of the canal 
to every Uttie Tillage in the State, instead of haying them run in one broad and 
deep channel, suitable for navigation. 

3. Such an institution would serve as a standard and model of education 
throughout the community. 

The only reason why people are satisfied with an inferior system of common- 
sdiool instructian is, that they have no experience of a better. No community 
ever goes voluntarily from a better to a worse, but the tendency and the effort 
generally are to rise in excellence. All our ideas of excellence, however, are 
comparative, and there will be little prospect of advancement unless we have a 
standard of comparison hi^er than any ihms to which we have already attained. 

A well-managed institution at the seat or government, which should embody 
all real improvements, and hold up the highest standard of present attainment, 
being visited by the executive officers, the leeislat^s, the judges, the members 
of the bar, and other enlightened and influential men, who annually resort to the 
capital from every part of the State, would present a pattern to every school 
district, and excite emulation in every neighborhood. As an example of the 
surdity with which improvements are taken, provided only there are appropri- 
ate channels for them to flow in^I may mention the practice of singing in sdiools, 
so recently introduced, and now so generally approved. 

4. Such an institution would produce concentration of effort ; its action would 
possess the vigor which strong sjrmpathies impart ; and it would tend to a de- 
airable uniformity in books and modes of teachmg. 

I do not suppose that absolute perfection will ever be attained in the art of 
teaching ; ana while absolute perfection is not reached, it is certain there ought 
not to be entire uniformity in oooks and modes of teaching. But in this, as in all 
ether human arts, there may be constant approximation toward the perfect ; 
and this progress must be greatly accelerated by the concentration of effort, 
and the powerfrd sympathetic action of mind on mind, collectod in one institution, 
and detennined, as it were, to one focus. The action of such an institution would 
obviate the principal evils, now so strongly felt, arising from the diversity of 
books and methods; it would prodoce as much uniformity as would be desirable 
in the existing stage of improvement ; and the more advanced the progress, the 
greater would be the uniformity. 

5. All experience (experience which we generally appeal to as the safest guide 
in all practical matters) has decided in favor of institutions sustained by govern- 
ment for the education of teadiers. 

No country has ever yet obtained a sufficient number of well-qualified teacfaero 
in any other way ; while every government which has adopted this method, and 
Tigorously pursued it, either has already gained the object, or is in the £ur way 
of gaining it, however unpromising the beginnings might have been. No country 
has ever been so well supplied with competent teachers as Prussia at the pres- • 
ent moment^ and yet, thirty years ago, the mass of school-teachers there was 
probably below the present average standard of New England and Ohio. Bin- 
ter gives several examples of ignorance and incapacity during the first years of 
his official labor in East Fl-ussia, which we should scarcely expect to find any 
where in the United States ; and the testimony of Dr. Juhus before the Britiah 
House of Commons, which was published in connection with my last report to the 
LegisUtore of Ohio, ^ves a similar view of the miserable concution of the Prus- 
sian schools at that time. 

Now, what has been the great means of effecting so desirable an object in 
Prussia? Obviously, and by universal acknowledgment, the establishment of 
aeminaries for the education of teadiers.* The experiment was commenced by 
phuang one in each of the ten provinces into wmeh the kingdom is divided 
(equivalent to having one in each of the several Stetes of this Union) ; and as 
their utility was tested, their number was increased ; till now there are more 
than forty for a population of fourteen millions. Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, 
Russia, Holland, France, and all other countries which desire to obtain a sufficient 
nnmbcar of well-qualified teadiers, find it necessary to follow this example ; and 
% do not believe the United States are an exertion to so general a rule. Indeed, 

• as*Note»B«MdlCatttMcloworttitoaitfciSb 
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«ach institations must be even more neoessary for us tliaa for them, Binoe, firodi 
the crowded state of the professions in old countries, there is much greater com- 
petition for the appointment of schoohnaster there than here. 

It now only remains that I state a few of the more jM^mioent objections 
which are sometimes made to these institutions, and endeavor to answer them. 

1. ** Such institutions are unnecessary. We have had good teachers without 
them, and may have good teachers still.** 

This is the old stereotyped objection against every attempt at improrement 
in every age. When the oold experiment was first made of nailing iron upon a 
horse's hoc^ the objection was probably urged that horseshoes were entirely mi- 
necessary. *" We have had excellent horses without them, and shall probaUy 
OQotinue to have them. The Greeks and Romans never used iron horseshoes : 
and did not iheff have the best of horses^ which could ^avel tiiousands of mUes, 
and bear on theur backs the oooquerors of the world f* 80, when chimneys and 
glass windows were first introduced, the same objection would still hold good. 
** We have had very comfortable houses without these expensive additions. Our 
fathers never had tiiem, and why diould we T And at this day, if we were to 
attempt, in certain parts of the Scottish Highlands, to introduce the practice of 
wearmg pantaloons, we should probably be met with the same objection. ** We 
have had very good men without pantaloons, and no doubt we shall continue te 
have them." m fiict, we seldom know the inconveniences of an old thin^ till we 
have taken a new and better one in its stead. It is scarcely a year smce the 
"New York and European sailing packets were supposed to afford the very ne 
pint ultra of a comfortable and speedy passage across the Atlantic ; but now, in 
comparison with the newly-established steam-packets, tiiey are justly redded 
as a slow, uncertain, and tedious mode of conveyance. The human race is pro*^ 
gressive, and it often happens that the greatest conveniences of one generation 
are reckoned among the clumsiest waste lumber of the next. Compare the best 
printing-press at which Dr. Franklin ever worked, with those splendid machines 
. which now throw off their thousand sheets an hour ; and who will put these down 
by repeating, that Dr. Franklin was a very good printer, and made very good 
books, and bBcame quite rich without them ? 

I know that we have good teachers already ; and I honor the men who have 
made themselves good teachers, with so little encouragement^ and so little op- 
portunity of study. But I also know that such teadiers are very few, almost 
none, in c(miparison witii the pubHc wants; and that a supply never can be 
expected witoout the increased fiicilities which a good Teaekmf Seminary would 
funiidi. 

2. ** Both an institution would be rerj expensive." 

True, it would cost more than it would to build a stable, or fence in a few 
acres of ground ; and in this view of the matter a canal is expensive, and so in 
* a public road, and many other thiiun which the public good requires, and the 
people are willing to pay for. The only questions T^irthy of answer are: 
Whether the expense be cusproportionate to ue olject to be secured by it I and 
whether it be beyond the resources of the country I To both these questions I 
unhesitating^ answer, No. The object to be secured is one which would fully 
iustify any amount of expense that might be laid out upon it ; and all that need 
be done might be done, and not a man in the State feel the poorer for it. We 
could not expect a peifect institution at once. We must begin where we are, 
and ffo forward by degrees. A school sufBdent for all present purposes might 
Well ne maintained for five thousand dollars a year; ana what is that for States 
with resources like most of the States of this Union, and for the sake of secur- 
mg an object so great as the perfection of the school system f If the kingdom 
of Prussia, with fourteen millions of people, two-thirds of whom are very poor,' 
and the other third not very rich, can support forty'two Teachen^ Semmaries, 
surely such States as Ohio, and Pennsylvania, ana Yiiginia, and others, with pop' 
ulations of more than a million, none of whom are veiy poor, and many ftsf 
grcwingridi, can afford to support ora 

8. ** We cannot be certain that they who study in such institutions woidd de- 
Tote themselves to the business of teaching." 

lliis objection appUes with equal force to all professional institutions ; and if 
it is of any weight againfl a Teachers* Seminaiy, it i» eqtially available againat 
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a medical school The objection, however, has very little weight ; for after a mail 
has prepared himself for a profession, he generallj wishes to engage in it, if he 
is competent to discharge its duties ; and if he is not competent, the public are 
Qo losers by his withdrawal. 

But let it even be supposed that a Teachers' Seminary should be established 
on the pkn above sketched out, and occasionally a man should go successfully 
througn the prescribed course of study, and not engage in teaching ; are' the 
public the losers by it ? Is the man a worse member of society after such a 
course of study, or a better f Is he less interested in schools, or less able to 
perform the duties of a school officer, or less Qualified to give a useful direction 
to the system among the people, than he would have been without such a course 
of study ? Is he not manifestly able to stand on higher ground in all these re- 
speets, than he otherwise could have done f The benefit which the public would 
derive from such men out of the profession (and such would be useful in every 
sdiool district) would amply remunerate all the expenses of the establishment. 
But such cases would be too few to avail much on either side of the argument ; 
certainly, in any view of them, they can argue nothing against the establishment 
of Teachers' Seminaries. 

4. " Teachers educated in such an institution would exclude all others from 
the profession.*' 

Not unless the institution could furnish a snpidy for all the sdiools, and they 
were so decidedly superior that the people would prefer them to all others ; in 
which case certainly the best interests or education demand that the statement in 
the objection should be verified in fact. But the success of the institution will 
not be so great and all-absorbing as this. It will not be able at once to supply 
half the number of teachers needed, and all who are educated in it will not m 
superior to every one who has not enjoyed its advantages. There is great di- 
versity of natural gifts ; and some, with very slender advantages, will be superior 
to others who have been in possession of every facility for acquisition. That such 
an institution will elevate the standard of qualification among teachers, and crowds 
out those who notoriously fall below this standard, is indeed true ; but this, so 
far from being an objection, is one of its highest recommendations. 

5. '* One such institution cannot afiford a sufficient supply for all the schools." 
This is readUy conceded ; but people generally admit that half a loaf is better 

than no bread, especially if they are hungry. If we have a thousand teachers^ 
it is much better that three hundred of tne number should be well qualified, 
than that all should be incompetent ; and five hundred would be still better than 
three hundred, and seven hundred better than either, and the whole thousand 
best of alL We must begin as well as we can, and go forward as fast as we are 
able ; and not be like the poor fool who will not move at all, because the first 
step he takes from his own door will not land him at once in the place of his 
destination. The first step is a necessary preliminary to the second, and the sec- * 
ond to the third, and so on till all the steps are takeq, and the journey completed. 
The educated teacher will exert a reforming influence on those who have not 
been so well prepared ; he will elevate and enlarge their views of the duties of 
the profession, and greatly assist them in their endeavors after a more perfect 
quauficatioa* He will also excite capable young men among his pupils to en> 
gage in the profession ; for one of the greatest excitements of the young to en- 
gage in any business, is to see a superior whom they respect in the successful 
prosecution of it 

Every well-educated teacher does much toward qualifjring those who are al- 
ready in the profession without sufficient preparation, and toward exciting others 
to engage in it ; and thus, though the institution cannot supply nearly teachers 
enough for all the schools, yet aU the schools will be better taugnt in consequence 
of its influence. Moreover, a State institution would be the parent of many 
others, which would gradually arise, as their necessity would be appreciated 
from the perceived success of the first. 

6. ** The wages of teachers are not sufficient to induce teachers so well edu- 
cated to engage in the profession." 

At present this is true ; for wages are generally graduated according to the 

* See Note D, at tbe clone of thU article. 
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aggregate merit of the profession, and thia^ hitherto, has not been very great 
People will not pay high for a poor article ; and a disproportioDate quantity of 
poor articles in market, which are offered cheap, will affect the price <^ the good, 
with the 'generality of purchasers. But let the good be supplied in such quanti- 
ties as to make the people acquainted with it, and it will soon drive out the bad, 
and command its own price. The establishment of a Teachers' Seminary will 
raise the wages of teachers, by. increasing their qualifications, and augmenting 
the real value of .their services ; and people eventually will pay a suitable com- 
pensation for good teaching, with much less grudging tlum they liave hitherto paid 
the cheap wages of poor teachers, which, after ful, as has been well observed, is 
but ** buying ignorance at a dear rate."* 



NOTES. 

(A.) 

CHINESE EDUCATION. 



There is a regular system of schools in China of two kinds — ^the people's schools, 
and schools for the nobles. The course commences when the child is five years 
old, and is continued very rigorously, with but few and short vacations, to the 
affe of numhood. In the people's soiools the course consiats of four parts^ each 
of which has its appropriate Ibook. The first is called Pe-kia-sing, and contains 
the names of persons m one hundred fiEunilies, which the children must commit to 
memory. The second is called Tsartse, and contains a variety of matters neces- 
sary to be known in the common business of life. The third is called Tsien-tse- 
ouen, a collection of one thousand alphabetical letters. The fourth is San-tse-* 
king, a collection of verses of three syllables each, designed to teach the eleme&tt 
of Chinese morals and history. Such is the proviuon for the conmion people. 

For the nobles there is a great university at Pekio, the Eoue-tze-kien, to which 
every mandarin is allowed to send one of ms sons. The candidate for admission 
must go first to the governor of a city of the third rank for examination, and if 
approved, he receives the degree of Hien-nung. He then goes to the governor 
of a city of the first rank, and, if he mainfjiinH a good examination there, is ad- 
mitted to the university. 

A mandarin is annually sent out from Pekin, to visit the higher institutions 
in the larger cities, and to confer degrees on the pupils, according to their prog- 
ress. A class of four hundred is selected, and passes through ten examinations. 
The fifteen who have acquitted themselves heist in all these examinations, re- 
ceive the degree of Sinoa-tsay, the most important privilege of which is, that they 
are no longer liable to be whipped with the bamboo. Rich men's sons, who can- 
not always obtain this degree l>y a successful jpassage through the ten examina- 
tionS) can procure the equivalent degree of Eden-song by paying a stipulated sum 
into the public treasury. Having attained either of these lower degrees, the 
pupil, after three years, can offer himself at Pekin for the higher degree of Ein- 
jin, which must be obtained after rigorous examination. The successfiu applicants 
for this honor, after one year longer, can demand at Pekin an examination for the 
highest academical degree, that of Tsin-tse. He who obtains this is congratu- 
lated and feasted by hb friends ; he is regarded with veneration by the people, is 
eligible to the highest office in the State, and may be raised by tne Emperor to 
the dignity of Han-lin. 

The Emperor himself is required to be a man of leaniing, and the care of his 

* The New Etaglaiid pnctioe of having district sehools tsnght by oolleSMtiideDti. during their 
winter yacaiion, has been of great and acknowledged ntUitj both to the teachers ana the adioola. 
I Ik&ve no desire to dlaconrage this good old luractice ; fbr I apprehend that oar oommon diatrlet 
aehoola, for many years to oonia,wiU need the aervicea of temporary taaohera of this kind. It is 
lo be wished, however, that our colleges would make some provision for the special instmction 
of Boch stadents as engage in teaching. It would not only make their teachers much more val- 
uable, bat would fit them also fo become school-examiners and inspectors after they have left 
th» vocation of achoobnaster for some more lucrative employmaat. 
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4tu^ eduoatumis commftied to a spetitl eollege of leaned meo, called Tselie*' 
aaa-ni; and he is vegarded m law as the educator and uMfmetor of his people, as 
.iNsH as their ruler, hi each village there is a public haB, where the cml aad 
niUtarj ftmotionanes assemble on the first and fifteenth of eyery sioDth, and a 
disoonrse is deUrered to them cm the Saered Edict This Sacred Edict eGotabMi^ 
1. inbe principles of Ehone-Mt an andent emperor. % A eooomeBtary byr bis aoa 
Toung-tdung, who reigned about the year 1100 ; «id, 8. A paraphrase bj Waqg- 
yeou-po. It was traiMlated into English by Rey. W. Milne, Protestant Minioa- 
aiy at Malacca, and printed in London in 18il 

In the above brief eketdi, it is plain that idie CSunese hare a great Teneratiaa 
for learning, and that the emoluments and honors of the empire are deaigDed to 
be accessible to those only who have taken academical degrees But the whole 
system is arranged to make them Chinese. It exdudes every thing of foreign 
origin, it admits neither improyement nor yariation, and the result is manifest in 
the character of the people. 

Some, howeyer, of our modem inipioyeinents haye long been known and prac- 
ticed in the Chinese sdiooU. Such as the practice of the children reading and re- 
peating together in choir, the art of mnemonics, and others of the like kind. — 8e9 
aehwofis^s Getehiehte der JSrziehvng, yol i p. 68-'ir6. 
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The following questions and answers are firom Dr. Juliuses testimony, before 
the Committee of the British House of Commons, in 1884, respecting the IVus- 
sian Sdiool System. 

'** Do you remember, jfrom your own knowledge, what the diaracter and attab- 
ments of ihe sdioolmasters were previous to l^e year 1819 1" 

** I do not recollect ; but I know they were very badly composed of non-com- 
missibned officers, organiats, and half-drunken peojde. It has not risen like a 
fountain at once. Since 1170, there has been much done in Fjnssia, and through- 
out Germany, for promoting a proper educati(m of teadiers^ and by them of 
ddldren." 

" In your own observation has there been any yery marked improyement in 
the duuracter and attainments of schoolmaster^ owing to the pains taken to whidi 
you have referred?" 

** A very dedded improvement.'' 

Dinter, m his autoflnography, gives some surprising spedmens of gross mcapa- 
dty in teadiers, even subsequent to 1819. l!he fdlowing anecdotes are fi'om 
that interesting worl^ JHniera Zeben wm ihm selbst betehriebetK 

In the examination of a sdiool in East Prussia, which was taught by a subal- 
tem officer dismissed firom the army, the teadier gave Dinter a specimen of his 
skin in the illustration of Scripture narratiye. The passage was Luke vil, the 
mirade of raising the widow's son at Nain. ^ See, children (says the teadier]^ 
Kain was a great dty, a beautiful caiy ; but even in sudi a great, beautiful dty, 
there lived people who must die. They brought the dead youth out. See, dul- 
dren, it was the same then as it is now-^ead people couldn't go alone^-they 
had to be carried. Se that toas dead began to weak. This was a sure sign thai 
he was alive again, for if he had continued dead he oouldnH have spoken a wordT 

In a letter to Ihe King, a dismissed sdioolmaster complained that the district 
was indebted to him 200706 dollars. Dinter supposed the man must be insane, 
and wrote to the physician of the place to mqmre. The |jbyffician replied that 
the poor man was not insane, but only ignorant of the numeration table, writing 
20010 6 instead of 276. Dinter subjoms, " By the hdp of God, the King, and 
jgood men, vexy much has now been done to make things better." 

]b e JKininiqg candidates for tiie sdiool-teachefs office, Dinter adced one where 
the kingdom of IVusiia was situated. He replied, that he believed it was some- 
where in the eoothem part of India. He asked another the canse of the ignit- 
fi^baWf oomraonfty called Jadc-with-the-lantera. He said they were speetew 
made by the deviL .Ajiodier being asked why he wished to pecome a sdioo^- 
teadier, replied, that he moat g4 « living aemAauu 
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A military man of great inflnence once urged Dinter to recommend a disabled 
soldier, in whom he was interested, as a school-teacher. *' I will do so " says Din- 
ter, " if he sustains the reguistte examination." ^ O," says the Colonel, ** he doesn't 
know much about school-teaching, but he is a good, moral, steady man, and I 
hope you will recommend him to oblige me." D. — O yes, Colonel, to oblige you, 
if you in your turn will do me a favor. Col, — What is that ? D, — Get me ap- 
pointed drum-major in your regiment. IVue, I can neither beat a drum, nor play 
a fife ; but I am a good, moral, steady man iu ever lived. 

A rich landholder once said to him, ** Why do you wish the peasant children 
to be educated t it will only maike them unruly and disobedient" Dinter re- 
plied, ** If the masters are wise, and the lows good, the more intelligent the peo- 
ple, the better they will obey." 

Dinter complained that the military system of Prussia was a great hinderance 
to the schools. A nobleman replied that the young men enjoyed the protection 
of the government, and were thereby bound to defend it by arms. Dinter asked 
if every stick of timber in a hause 4>uglit ilnst to be used in a fire-engine, because 
the house was protected by the engine^ or whether it would be good poli(^ to 
cut down all the trees of an orchard to build a fence with, to keep the hogs nom 
' eating the fruit t 

(a) 

SGHOOL-COtTHSELOE BlXtSJL 

GusTAVcs Fredbrick Dintek was bom at a village near Leipdc, in 1760. He 
first distinguished himself as principal of a Teachers* Seminary m Saxony, whence 
he was invited by the Prussian government to the station of School-Counselor 
for Eastern Prussia. He resides at Eonigsberg, and about ninety days in the 
year he spends in visitinfi^ the schools of Ins province, and is incessantly employed 
nearly thirteen hours a Sa,y for the rest of nis time, in the active duties of his 
office ; and that he may devote himself the more exclusively to his work, he lives 
unmarried. He complains that his laborious occupation prevents his writing as 
much as he wishes for the public, yet, in addition to his oradal duties, he lectures 
several times a week, durmg t^m-time, in the Umverfflty at Eonissberg, and 
always has in his house a number of indigent boys, whose education he superin- 
tends, and, though poor himself, gives them board and clothing. He has made 
it a rule to spend every Wednesday afternoon, and, if possible, one whole day 
in the week besides, in writing for the press; and thus, oy makioff the best use 
of every moment of time, though he was nearly forty years old before his ca- 
reer as an author commenced, he has contrivod to publish more than sixty origi- 
nal works, some of thenf extending to several volumes, and all of them popular. 
Of one book, a school catechism, fifty thousand copies were sold previous to 1830; 
and of his large work, the School-lWher's Bible, in 9 volumes 8vo, thirty thoa- 
sand copies were sold in less than t6n years. 

^ He is often interrupted by persons who are attracted by his fame, or desire 
his advice ; and while conversing with his visitors, that no time may be lost, he 
employs himself in knitting ; and thus not onlv supplies himself with stockhigs 
and mittens, suited to that cold dimate, but always has some to give away t» 
indigent stiKlents and other poor people. His disinterestedness is quite equal to 
his activity, and of the income of his publications, he devotes annually nearly 
five hundred dollars to benevolent purposes. XJnweariedly industrious, ana 
rigidly economical as he is, he lays up nothing for himself. He say^ ** I am oii« 
of those happy ones, whc^ when the question^is put to them, * Lack ye any thing f 
(Luke xxiL 85), can answer with joy, * Lord, nothing.' To have more than oof 
can use is superfluity ; and I do not see how this can make any one happy. 
People often laugh at me, because I will not incur the expense of (hrinking wme, 
and Decause I do not wear richer clothing, and live in a more costly style. Laugh 
awfiy, good people ; the poor boys, also, whose education I pay for, and for whom, 
besides, I can spare a few dollars fbr Christmas gifts, and new-year*s present^ 
they have their laugh too." 

Toward the dose of his autobioffraphy, he says respecting the King of Prus- 
aia, ** I live happily under Frederidc Wiuiam ; he has just given me one hundred 
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and thirty thousand doUars to build churches with in destitute places ; he has 
estalilished a new Teachers' Seminary for my poor Polanders, and he has so ful* 
filled my every wish for the gooa of posterity, that I can myself hope to liye to 
see the time when there shall be no schoolmaster in Prussia more poorly paid 
than a common laborer. He has never hesitated, durmg the whole term of my 
office, to grant me any reasonable reauest for the helping forward of the school- 
system. God bless him I I am witn all my heart a Prussian. And now, my 
friends, when ye hear that old Dinter is dead, say, * May he rest in peace ; he 
was a laborious, good-hearted, religiotls man ; he was a Christian.' " 

A few such men in the United States would effect a wonderful change in the 
general tone of our educational efforts. 



(D.) 

IMFEOYEICEHT OF SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 

At the commencement of the late sdiool efforts in Prussia, for the benefit of 
teachers already in the profession who had not possessed the advantages of a 
regular trauiin^, it was the custom for them to assemble during the weeks of 
vacation in thev schools, and, under the care of a competent teacher, go through 
a regular course of -lessons for their improvement. Of the entire course a care- 
ful and minute journal was kept and transmitted to the government. The fol- 
lowing is from the journal of a four weeks^ course of this kind, which was held 
at Regenwald in 1821, under the charge of School-Counselor Bernhardt. The 
King gave his special approbation of this journal, and caused a large number of 
copies to be prmted and circulated throaghout the kingdom. The Minister of 
Public Instruction expresses himself respecting it in the rollowing terms : — 

" The view presented and acted upon by School-Counsejior Bernhardt, that 
the important point is not the quantity and variety of knowledge communicated, 
but its solidity and accuracy ; and that the foundation of all true culture consists 
in the education to piety, the fear of God, and Christian humility ; and, accord- 
ingly, that those dispositions, before all things else, must be awakened and con- 
firmed in teachers, that thereby they may exercise love, lonff-suffering, and 
cheerfrilness, in their difficult and laborious calling — ^these principles are the only 
correct ones, according to which the education of teachers every where, and in 
all cases, can and ought to be conducted, notwithstanding the regard which must 
be had to the peculiar circumstances and the intellectuu condition of particular 
provinces and communities. The MinLstry hereby enjoin it anew upon the Re- 
gency, not only to make these principles their guide in their own labors in the 
common schools and Teachers' Seminaries, but also to commend and urge tliem 
in the most emphatic manner on all teachers and pupils in their jurisdiction. 
That this wiU be faithfully done, the Ministry expect with so much the more 
confidence, because in this way alone can the supreme will of his Majesty the 
King, repeatedly and earnestly expressed, be fulfilled. Of the manner in which 
the Regency execute this order, the Ministry expect a Report, and only remark 
further, that as many copies of the journal as may be needed will be supplied." 

The stronely religious character of the instructions in the following journal will 
be noticed ; but wiU any Christian find fault with this characteristic, or with the 
King and Ministry for commending it ? 

T%e journal gives an account of the employment of every hour in the day, fr-om 
half past six in the morning to a quarter oefore nine in the evening. Instead of 
making extracts from different parts of it, I here present the entire journal for 
the last week of the course, that the reader may have the better opportunity of 
fanning his own judgment on the real merits of the system. 

FODSTH WXKC 

Monday, Oct, 22. — ^A. M. 6)-7. Meditation. Teachers and parents, forget not 
that your children are men, and that, as such, tiiey have the ability to become 
reasonable. Qod will have all men to come to the knowledge of the truUi. As 
men, our children have the dignity of men, and a right to life, cultivatim, honor, 
and truth. This is a holy, inuienable right, that is, no man can divest himself of 
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it without ceasmg to be a maa '7-8^. Bible instnictioa Reading th^ Bible, 
and verbal analyaiB of what is read. Jesus in the wilderness. 9-12. Writing. 
Exercise in small letters. P. M. 2-^. Writing as before. 6^7. Singing. 8-8j. 
Meditation. Our schools should be Christian schools for Christian children, and 
Jesus Christ should be daily the chief teacher. One thing is needfuL Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterdaj, to-day, and forever. The great end of our schools, 
therefore, 19 the instruction of children in Christianity ; or the knowledge of heav- 
enly truths in hope of eternal life ; and to answer the question. What must I do 
to be saved ? Our children, as they grow up, must be able to say, from the con- 
viction of their hearts, We know and are sure that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God. Beloved teachers, teach no Christianity without Christ, and 
know that uiere cannot be a living £Euth without knowledge and love. 

Tuesday, Oct, 28. — ^A. M. 6-7. Meditation. Christian schools are the gardens 
of God's Spirit, and the plantations of humanity, and, therefore, holy places. How 
dreadful is this place ! This is none other than the house of Gfod. Teachers, 
venerate your schools— regard the sacred as sacred. 7-8}. Bible instruction. 
Reading of the Bible and verbal analysis of what is read. Luke xv. 1-10. 8^-9. 
CatechisQL Repeating the second article with proper emphasis, and the neces- 
sary explanation of terms. 10-12. Writing. Exercise in German capitals, with 
the writing of syllables and words. P. M. 1-4. general repetition of the instruc- 
tions for sdiool-teachers given during the month. 4-6. Brief instruction respect- 
ing school discipline and school laws. 5-7. Singing. 8-84-. Meditation. Teachr 
ers, you should make your school a house of prayer, not a den of murderers. 
Thou shalt not kill — ^that is, thou shalt do no injury to the souls of thy children. 
This you will do if you are an ungodly teacher, if you neglect your duty, if you 
keep no order or discipline in your school, if you instruct the children badly, or 
not at all, and set before them an injurious example. The children will be in- 
jured also by hurrying through the school-prayers, the texts, and catechism, and 
by all thoughtless reading and committing to memory. May God help you I 

Wedne»£iy, Oct. 24. — 6-6|. Meditation. Dear teachers, you labor for the good 
of mankind and the kingdom of God ; be, therefore, God's instruments and co* 
workers. Thy kingdom come. In all things approving ourselves as the ministers 
of God. 6|-8}. Bibleinstructionasbefore, John iv. 1-16. 8^9. Catechism. The 
correct and emphatic reading and repeating of the first section, with brief exphi- 
nation of terms. 10-12. Instruction in school discipline and school laws. P. M. 
1-8. Instruction in the cultivation of fruit-trees. For instruction in this branch 
of economy, the school is arranged in six divisions, each under the care of a 
teacher ac(^uainted with the business, with whom they go into an orchard, and 
under his inspection perform all the necessary work. General principles and 
directions are written in a book, of which each student has a copy. More cool- 
ing is the shade, and more sweet the fruit, of the tree which tmne own hands 
have planted and cherished. 8-6. Instruction in school discipline and school 
Uiws. 5^-}. Singing. 8-9. Meditation. The Christian school-teacher is also a 
good husband and father. Blameless, the husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, 
of good behavior, apt to teach, not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy 
lucre, patient, not a brawler, not covetous, one that ruleth well his own house, 
having his children in subjection, with aU gravity. He that readeth, let him 
understand. 

Thursday, Oct 25. — A. M 6-6}. Meditation. Dear teachers, do all in your 
power to live in harmony and peace with your districts, tiiat you may be a 
helper of the parents in the bringing up of their children. Endeavor to main- 
tain the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. As much as in you lies, live 
peaceably with all men. 6|-9. Bible instruction as before, Luke vil 11-17. 
Reading by sentences, by words, by syllables, by letters. Reading according to 
the sense, with questions as to the meaning. Understandest thou what thou 
readest f 10-11. Instructions as to prayer in schools. Forms of prayer suitable 
for teachers and children are copied and committed to memory. Lord, teach us 
to pray. 11-12. Writing. Exercise in capitals and writing words. P. M. 2-8. 
Instruction respecting prayer in the family and in the school Forms of prayer 
lor morning and evening, and at the table, are copied, with instructions that 
school children should commit them to memory, that they may aid their parents 
to an edifying performance of the duty of family worship ; that, as the school 
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ihuB helps the family, bo the fiunOj alio may help the aehooL Use noC Tail 
repetitions. 8-6. Bible iDstmctioD. €^eral -views of the contents of the BiUe, 
and how the teacher may communicate, analyze, and eiq>lain tiiem to his chil- 
dren, yearly, at the commencement of the winter and summer terms. 5|-7. 
Sing;iDg. 8-9. MeditatioD. Teachers, acquire the confidence and lore of yoor 
districts, but never forsake the direct path of duty. Fear Gkxl, do right, and be 
afraid of no man. The world, with its laata, passeth away, but he that doeth the 
will of Qod shall abide forever. 

Friday^ Oct. 26.— Meditation. TeadierSi hearken to &e preacher, and kiber 
into his hands ; for he is placed over the Church of Ood, who wiU have the 
school be an aid to the Church. Remember them that labor amongyou, and are 
over you in lihe Lord, and esteem them highly in love for their works' sake. 
Neither is he that planteth any -thing, nor he that watereth anv thing, but God 
who givetb the increase. 7-9. Bible instruction. Summary of the contents «f 
the Bible, to be committed to memonr by children from ten to fifteen ^ears €»f 
age. 10-12. Bible instruction. Btrief statemoit of the contents of tiie historical 
Iwoks of the New Testament P. M. 1-5. Bible instruction. Contaits of tke 
doctrinal and prophetical books of the New Testament. Selection of the pjaa- 
sages of the New Testament proper to be read in a country schooL A gmde 
for teadiers to the use of the Bible in schools. 5-7. Singing. 8-9. Meditation. 
Honor and love, as a good teach^, thy King and thy fiither-land ; and awake 
ihe same feelings and sentiments in the hearts of thy children. Fear QkA, howir 
the Kiof » seek the eood of the country in whidi yon dwell, for when it goes well 
with it, it goes well with thee. 

Saturday^ Oct, 27. — 6-64-. Meditation. By the life in the fiomilv, the school, 
and the diurdb, our heavenly Father would educate us and our dmdren for oor 
earthly and heavenly home ; therefore parents, teachers, and preachers, should 
labor nand in hand. One sowetii and another reapeth. I have laid the founda- 
tion, another buildetii thereon ; and let every man take heed how he buildefli 
thereon. Means of education: 1. In the family — lSb» parents, domestic life, hab- 
its ; 2. Id the school — ^the teacher, the instruction, the oiscipline ; 8. In the church 
^-the preaching, the word, the sacraments. 6^-91. Bible instruction. Rules 
which the teacher should observe in reading the Bible. In analyzing it. In re- 
spect to the contents of the Old Testament books, and selections from them for 
reading, written instructions are given and copied, on account of the shortness 
of the time which is here given to tins topic. 10-12. Bible instruction. Gen- 
eral repetition. P. M. 1-4. BiUe instruction. General repetition. 4-5. Reading. 
Knowledge of the German language, with written exercises. 7-10^. Review 
of the course of instruction and the journal. 10^12. Meditation. The prayer 
of Jesus (John zvii.), with particular reference to our approaching separation. 

Sunday, Oct. 28. — 6^9. Morning prayer. Catechism, dose of the term, (ki 
the open air on a hill at sunset) singmg and prayer. Address by the head teadier. 
Subject What our teacher would sav to us when we separate from him. 1. What 
you have learned apply well, and follow it fafthfiilly. If ye know these things, 
nappy are ye if ye do them. 2. Leam to see more and more clearly that you 
know but httle. We know in part S. Be continually learning, and never get 
weary. The man has never Uved who has learned all that he might. 4. Be 
yourself what you would have your children become. Become as litue children. 
5. Let God's grace be your highest good, and let it strengthen you in the diffi- 
culties which you must encounter. My grace is sufficient for thee — ^my stren^ 
is perfect in thy weakness. 6. Keep constantly in mind the Lord Jesus Chnst. 
He has left us an example that we uM>uld follow his stepa Hymn — ^Lord Jesus 
Christ, hearken thou to us. Prayer. Benediction. 

Review of the hours spent in different studies during the four weeks. Arith- 
metic, sixty-seven ; writing, fifty-nx ; Bible, twenty-five ; meditation, thirty-six; 
other subjects, twenty-six; singing, twenty-eight. Total, two hundred and 
thirty-eighl From nine to ten, in tli^ momii^ was generally spent in walking to- 
gether, and one hour in the afternoon was sometimes spent in .the same manner. 

Familiar lectures were ^ven on the following topics : 1. Directions to teachers 
as to the knowledge and right use of the Bible m schools. 2. Directions to teach- 
ers respecting ins^ction in writing. 8. Directions for exerdses in mental arith- 
metic 4. Instructions respecting school discipline and school laws. 5. A ool* 
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lection of prayers for the sdiool and fiimily, with directions to teachers. 6. The 
Gkrman parts of speech, and how they may be best taught in a country schooL 
7. The day-book. 

Printed books were the following: 1. Dinter^s Arithmetic. 2. Dinter on 
Guarding against Fires. 8. Brief Biography of Luther. 4. On the Cultiyation 
of Fruit-Treea 6. German Grammar. 6. Baumgarten's Letter- Writer for 
Country Schools. *1, Luther's Catechism. 

That which can be learned and pacticed in the short space of a few weeks, is 
only a little — a very Uttle. But it is not of so much importance that we have 
more knowledge than others ; but most depends on this, that I have the right 
dispositian ; and that I thoroughly understand and &ithfiLQy follow out the Uttle 
which I do know. 

Qod help me, that I may give all which I have to my school; and that I, with 
my dear children, may, above all things, strive after that whidi is from above. 
Father in heaven, grant us strength and love for this. 



PBOCEBDINOS 

OF AH 

EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION IN PLYMOUTH COUNTY, IN 1838. 



In the autumn of 1834, Rev. Charles Brooks, pastor of a church in 
Hingham, commenced his labors in behalf of common schools, and parti- 
cularly of the establishment of a state system of supervision, and of a Nor- 
mal School. Mr. Brooks had become interested in these features of a 
system of public education during a visit to Europe, and from an oppor- 
tunity of becoming well acquainted with the details of the Prussian 
system, in conversation with Dr. Julius, who was his companion across 
the Atlantic, during his voyage home, when the latter gentleman was 
on his visit to this country on a commission fVom the Grovernment of Prus- 
Bi8^ to examine into our system of prison discipline. As will be seen 
hereafler, that visit was twice blessed — it helped, by disseminating a 
knowledge of our improvements in prisons, and our amelioration of the 
criminal code, to advance the cause of humanity in Europe, and make 
known among our statesmen and educators the progress which had been 
made in Germany in the means and agencies of popular education. Mr. 
Brooks' first public effort was on the 3d of December, 1835, in a thanks- 
giving address to his people, in which he gave a sketch of the Prussian 
system of education, and proposed the holding a series of conventions of 
the friends of common schools to agitate the subject of establishing a 
Normal School in the old colony. The first of these conventions was 
held on the 7th of December, 1836, and continued in session two days. 
This was followed by a second, at Hingham, on the 11th; at Duxbury, 
on the 18th ; at New* Bedford, on the 2l8t and 23d ; at Fair Haven, on 
the 23d ; and at East Bridgewater, on the 24th and 25th of the same 
month. Mr. Brooks continued his labors in the county in the autumn and 
winter following, sometimes before conventions, and sometimes by his in- 
dividual appointment. He was at Kingston on the 16th of January, 
1837 ; at South Hingham, February 4th ; at Q,uincy, February 21st ; at 
Dunbury, May 10th ; at Harisen, July 9th ; at Plymouth, October 24th ; 
and at Weymouth, November 5th. 

The labors of this gentleman were not confined to the old colony, or 
even to the State of Massachusetts. In the course of the same year he 
lectured at Northampton, Springfield, Deerfield, Boston, Middleborough, 
and ether places in Massachusetts, in 1836 and 1837, and particularly in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives on the 18th and 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1837, during the memorable session of the Legislature, in which the 
Board of Education was instituted ; and on the 28th of January, 1838, 
during the no less memorable session, by which the first appropriation in 
behalf of Normal Schools was made. His theme every where was the 
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Teacher — " As is the Tmcher, sots the School," — and the aim of all his 
discourses was to induce individuals and legislatures to establish Normal 
Schools and other agencies for improving the qualifications and the pecu- 
niary and social condition of the' teacher, as the source of all other improve- 
ments in popular education. His facta and illustrations were drawn from 
the experience of Prussia and Holland. Mr. Brooks closed his active 
labors in this cause in Massachusetts ailer he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the Board of Education established, and the first Normal School 
opened ; but not until he had made a powerful efibrt to get one of these 
institutions located in Plymouth county, by means of the educational con* 
vention held at Hanover, on the 3d of September, 1838, which was graced 
by the presence and address of several of the most distinguished public 
men in the commonwealth. Afler noticing the proceedings of that con-, 
vention, we will return to our narrative. 

At a meeting of the '^ Plymouth County Association for the Improve- 
i4ent of Common Schools," held at Hanover, September 3d, 1838, the 
question of a Normal School in Plymouth County was discussed by an 
array of distinguished men, such as the cause has seldom brought together 
in this country. The following notice of the proceedings is abridged 
from the Hingham Patriot Afler an address by Mr. Mann, Secretary of 
the Board of Education, on ^^ Special Preparation^ a Pre-requisUe to 
Teaching," Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Hingham, introduced a resolution approve 
ing of a plan, proposed by a committee of the Association, to raise in the 
several towns in the county a sum sufficient to provide a building, fix- 
tures, and apparatus, in order to secure the location of one of the ihree 
Normal Schools which the Board proposed to establish in Plymouth 
county. Mr. Brooks excused himself from advocating the resolution, in- 
asmuch as he had reiterated his views on the subject in every town io 
the county, and published them in two addresses through the press ; he 
therefore gave way to fViends from abroad, who had come with strong 
hands and warm hearts to aid in the holy work. 

Mr. Ichabod Morton, of Plymouth, who had, two years before, out of a 
large heart, and small resources, offered to meet one tenth of the ex- 
pense of the enterprise, advocated the raising up better teachers, who* 
by a Christian education, could carry the happiness of childhood fresh and 
whole through life. 

Mr. Rantoul, of Gloucester, thought a reformation in our common 
schools was exceedingly needed, and this change for the better could only 
be effected by better teachers, well paid, and permanently employed. 

Rev. George Putnam, of Roxburg:^— 

'' For himself he saw no objection to the establishment <^ Normal Schools. 
Bat perhaps some mi^ht say, there was no need of special preparation for a 
teacher. To this opinion he most emphatically object. If there be any depart- 
ment for the able and proper performance of whose duties special instractioii' 
be absolutely necessarv it is that of the educator. He said he had once kept, 
school, and with tolerable acceptance, he believed, to his employers, bat thongh 
just fh)m college, be found himself deficient in the very first steps of elementary 
knowledge. He had studied all the mathematics reqaired at Cambridge, bat 
he did not know how to come at a young mind so as saccessfolly to teach ena> 
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vieration. He had studied the classics : but he could not teach a boy how to 
construct a simple English paragraph. He found himself wanting in that high- 
est of arts, the art of simplifjring difficult things so that children can grasp 
them. He therefore, from his own experience, ventured to say, that no liberal 
profession so comes short of its objects as that of the schoolmaster. Few. 
Terjr few, apprehend its difficulties. To know how to enter the child's soul, and 
when there to know what to do, is knowledge possessed but by few, and if there 
be a province in which specific preparation oe necessary it is this; and this 
very preparation is what Normal Schools promise to confer. We want no law 
schools, or any higher schools or colleges at this time, so much as we want 
seminaries, to unfold the young minds of this community. Another objection 
might be with some, that a Normal School in Plymouth County was some trick 
of the rich to get advantage of the poor. He ably refuted this objection. He 
said it happened to have a directly opposite tendency. It was to be a free 



school ; free in tuition and open to the poorest of the poor. It would eminently 
benefit the poor. The rich would not go to it except where a great love of 
teaching actuated a rich young person. On the other nand it would be a free 



school where a very superior education would be furnished gratis to any one 
who wished to become a teacher in the county. Another objection might be fell 
by some, viz.. that it may tend to raise the wages of our teachers. To this he 
replied, that temales might become teachers to a wider extent than now. It 
would, moreover, raise common schools to be the best schools in the commu- 
nity ; and when they had become the best schools, as they should be, then the 
money now spent in private schools would be turned in to the public ones, as 
in the Latin school at Boston, and higher wages could be given without any 
additional burden on oar towns. He asked wnv should not the great mass of 
the people have the best schools 1 Why should not talent and money be ex- 
pended on town schools as well as on academies and colleges 1 Let tne town 
schools be made as' good as to force all parents, from mere selfishness, to send 
their children. Let all our young people come together, as republicans should, 
find common sympathies, and move by a common set of nerves. The Normal 
School, while it opens infinite advantages to the poor, will lessen their burdens 
and elevate them to knowledge and influence.'^ 

Hon. John Gtuincy Adams : — 

^ He had examined the subject of late, and he thought the movements in this 
county by the friends of education had been deliberate and wise and Christian; 
and he thought the plan, contemplated by the very important resolution before the 
meeting, could not but find favor with every one who would examine and com- 
prehend it. All accounts concur in stating a deficiency of competent teachers. 
He said, when he came to that meeting, he had objections to the plan rising 
in his mind; but those objections had been met and so clearly answered, that 
he now was convinced of the wisdom and forecast of the project, and that it 
aimed at the best interests of this community. Under this head, and alluding 
to his views, he said, the original settlers of New England were the first people 
on the face of the globe who undertook to say that all children should oe edu- 
cated. On this our democracy has been founded. Our town schools, and 
town meetings, have been our stronghold in. this point ; and our efiforts now are 
to second those of our pious ancestors. Some kingdoms of Europe have been 
justly praised for their patronage of elementary instruction, but they were only 
following our early example. Our oki system has made us an enlightened people, 
and I feared that the Normal School sy.stem was to subvert the old system, 
take the ^wer from the towns and put it into the state, and overturn the old demo- 
oralic principle of sustaining the schools by a tax on property ; but, I am happy 
to find that this is not its aim or wish ; but on the contrary, it is accordant to 
all the old maxims, and would elevate the town schools to the new wants of a 
growing community. He said, he thought of other objections, but they were 
so faint as to have raded out of his mind. We see monarchs expendfog vast 
sums, establishing Normal Schools thiough their realms, and sparing no pains 
to convey knowledge and efficiency to all the children of their poorest subieds* 
SAall toe be outdone by Kings 7 Shall monarchies steal a march on republics in: 
the patronage of that education on which a republic is based 1 On tfads greafe 
and glorious cause let us expend freely, yei^ more fredy than on any otlier. 
There was a usage, he added, in the ancient republic of Sparta, which nom 
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occurred to him, and which filled his mind wilh this pleasing idea, viz., that 
these endeavors of ours for the fit education of all our children would be the 
means of raising up a generation around us which would be superior to bur- 
selves. The usage alluded to was this : the inhabitants of the city on a certain 
day collected together and marched in procession ; dividing themselves into 
three companies ; the old, the middle-aged, and the young. When assembled 
for the sports and exercises, a dramatic scene was introduced, and the three 
parties had each a speaker ; and Plutarch gives the form of phraseology used 
m the several addresses on the occasion. The old men speak first -, and ad- 
dressing those beneath them in age, say, — 

" We have been in days of old 
Wise, generous, brave, and bold.' 

Then come the middle-aged, and casting a triumphant look at their seniors, 
say to them, — 

** That which in days of yore ye were, 
We, at the present moment, are." 

Last march forth the children, and looking bravely upon both companies who 
had spoken, they shout forth thus : — 

^* Hereafter at our country's call, 
We promise to surpass you all." 

Hon. Daniel Webster : — 

*' He was anxious to concur with others in aid of the project. The ultimate 
aim was to elevate and improve the primary schools ; and to secure competent 
instruction to every child which should be bom. No object is greater than 
this ; and the means, the forms and agents are each and all important. He ex- 
pressed his obligation to town schools, and paid a tribute to their worth, con- 
sidering them the foundation of our social and political system. He said he 
would gladhr bear his part of the expense. The town schools need improve- 
ment ; for ii they are no better now than when he attended them, they are in- 
sufficient to the wants of the present dav. They have, till lately, been over- 
looked by men who should have considered t^iem. He rejoiced at the noble efiTorts 
here made of late, and hoped thev might be crowned with entire success. * * 
It has become the fashion to teacn every thing through the press. Conversation, 
so valued in ancient Greece, is overlooked and neglected; whereas it is the 
richest source of culture. We teach too much by manuals, too little by direct 
intercourse with the pupil's mind ; we have too much of words, too little of 
things. Take any or the common departments, how little do we really know 
of the practical detail, say geology. It is taught by books. It should be taught 
(by excursions in the fields. So of other things. We begin with the abstracts, 
,and know little of the detail of facts ; we deal in generais, and go not toparticu- 
lars ; we begin with the representative, leaving out the constituents. Teachers 
'should teach things. It is a reproach that the public schools are not superior 
to the private. If I had as many sons as old Priam, I would send them all to 
the public schools. The private schools have injured, in this respect, the pub- 
lic; they have impoverished them. They who should be in them are with- 
drawn ; and like so many uniform companies taken out of the general militia, 
those leHl behind are none the better. This plan of a Normal School in 
Plymouth County is designed to elevate our common schools, and tlius to carry 
out the noble ideas of our pilgrim fathers. There is growing need that this he 
done. But there is a larger view yet. Every man and every woman, every 
brother and every sister, is a teacher. Parents are eminently teachers. Every 
man has an interest in the community, and helps his share to shape it. Now, 
if Normal Schools are to teach teachers, they enHst this interest on the right 
side ; they make parents and all who any way influence childhood competent to 
their high olfice. The good which these Seminaries are thus to spread through 
the community is incalculable. They will turn all the noblest enthusiasm of 
the land into the holy channel of knowledge and virtue. Now, if our Plymouth 
school succeeds, they will go up in every part of the state, and who then can 
compute the exalted character which they may finally create among us 1 In 
families there will be better teaching, and the efiect will be felt throughout 
society. This efifort thus far has done good. It has raised in many minds a 
clear conviction of the importance of competent teachers ; and a clear benefit 
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to follow this will be, to raise the estimation in which teachers should be held. 
He hoped that this coarse of policy would raise, even beyond what we expected, 
the standard of elementary instruction. He considered the cost very slight. 
It can not come into any expanded mind as an objection. If it be an experi- 
ment, it is a noble one, and should be tried." 

[Mr. Webster has always stood out a bold and eloquent advocate of 
common schools. In his centennial address at Plymouth, in 1822, he paid 
the following noble tribute to the policy of New England in this 
respect : — 

" In this particular, New England may be allowed to claim, I think, a merit 
of a p|eculiar character. She early adopted and has constantly maintained the 
principle, that it is the undoubted right, and the bounden duty of government, 
to provide for the instruction of all youth. That which is elsewhere left to 
chance, or to charity, we secure by law. For the purpose of public instruction, 
we hold every man subject to taxation in proportion to his property, and we 
look not to the question, whether he himself nave, or have not. jiiliiren to be 
benefited by the education for which he pays.^/ We" regard" it as a wlse-and-,.,,^^ 
liberal system of police, by which ]5ropBrty,-antI life, and the peace of society ] 
are secured. We seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension of the penal 
code, by inspiring a saluta^ and conservative principle of virtue and of knowl- 
edge in an early age. We hope to excite a feeling of respectability, and a 
sense of character, by enlarging the capacity, and increasing the sphere of in- 
tellectual enjoyment. By general instruction, we seek, as far as possible, to- 
purify the whole moral atmosphere ; to keep good sentiments uppermost, and 
to turn the strong current of feeling and opinion, as well as the censures of the 
law, and the denunciations of religion, against immorality and crime. We 
hope for a security, beyond the law, and above the law, in the prevalence of 
enlightened and well-principled moral sentiment. We hope to continue and 
prolong the time, when, in the villages and farm-houses of New England, the^g 
may be undisturbed sleep within unbarred doors. And knowing that our '/ 
, government rests directly on Uie public will, that we may preserve it, we en- 1 
deavor to give a safe and proper direction to that public will. We do no!7^ 
indeed, expect all men to oe philosophers or statesmen ; but we confidently 
trust, and our expectation of the duration of our system of government rests on 
that trust, that by the diffusion of general knowledge and good and virtuous 
sentiments, the political fabric may be secure, as well against open violence 
and overthrow, as against the slow but sure undermining of licentiousness." 

In a speech delivered at Madison, Indiana, af^er congratulating the 
people of the state on the attention they had paid to common school 
education, Mr. Webster adds : — 

" Among the planets in the sky of New England — ^the burning lights, which 
throw inteUigence and happiness on her people — the first and most briUiant is her 
system of common schools. I congratulate myself that my first speech on entering 
public life was in their behalf. Education, to accomplish ib.e ends of good govern- 
ment, should be universally difiused. Open the doors of the school-house to all the 
children of the land. Let no man have the excuse of poverty for not educating his 
own of&pring. Place the means of education within his reach, and if they remain 
in ignorance, be it his own reproach. If one object of the expenditure of your 
revenue be protection against crime, you could not devise a better or cheaper means 
of obtaining it. Other nations spend their money in providing means for its deteo- 
tion and punishment, but it is for the principles of our government to provide fbrtSts , 
never occurring. The one acts by coercion, the other l^ prevention. On the difin- 
sion of education among the people rests the preservation and perpetuation of our _ 
free inslatntions. I apprehend no danger to our oonntry from a foreign foe. The 
prospect of a war with any powerful nation is too remote to be a matter of calcula- 
tion. Besides, there is no nation on earth powerful enough to accomplish our over- 
throw. Our destruction, should it come at all, will be from another quarter. From 
the inattenticm of the people to the concerns of thehr government — from their oare- 
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leasneflDs and negligence — ^I must oonfess that I do apprehend some danger. I fear 
that ihey may place too unplioit a confidence in thdr public servants, and fiiil pro- 
perly to scrutinize their conduct, — ^that in this way they may be made the dupes of 
designing men, and become the instruments of ^dr own undoing. Make them 
intelligent, and they will be vigilant — give them the means of detecting the wrong, 
and they will apply the remedy."] 

Rev. Dr. Robbins remarked — 

** As the offer of the Normal Schools had been first made to the Old Colony, 
that *' mother of us all," he hoped that the descendants of the pilgrims would 
sustain the exalted character of their fathers ; and, as in times past, so now, 
go forward in improvements which are to elevate and bless all coming gene- 
rations." 

The object of the Convention was attained. One of the three Normal 
Schools which the Board had decided to establish out of the donation of 
$10,000, by Mr. Dwight, and the appropriation of the same sum by the 
state, placed at their disposal, was located at Bridgewater, in Plymouth 
County. 

A previous convention in Plymouth County, at Halifax, on the 24th of 
January, 1837, had adopted a petition to the Legislature, drawn up by 
the' Rev. Charles Brooks,'*' asking for the Establishment of a Board of 
Education, and a Teachers' Seminary ; and in the same year, the Direc- 
tors of the American Institute of Instruction presented a memorial on the 
same subject, drawn up by George B. Emerson,t of Boston. The Board 
of Education was established in that year, and the Normal School in the 
year following. 

* Although not directly connected with the history of Normal Schools in Massachnsetts, it 
may be mentioned in this place, that no individual in the whole country has done more to 
arouse the public mind of New England to the importance of Normal Schools, and to some 
extent, the leading minds of some other states, than the Rev. Charles Brooks. He lectured be- 
fore the Legislature of New Hampshire, by their request, at Concord, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
of June, 1837 and 1838, and again in 1845, and in the former year at Keene, Portsmouth, Concord, 
and Nashua ; before the Legislature of Vermont, in 1847, and at several other points in that 
state ; before the State Convention of the friends of education at Hartford, Connecticut, in 
November, 1838; before the Legislature of New Jersey, March 13, 1839 ; at Philadelphia about 
the same time ; and at Providence in 1838, during the struggle which ended in the re-organiza- 
tion of the public schools of that city, and at a later period, when the establishment of the Pub- 
lic High School was in jeopardy. On one of these visits, Mr. Brooks delivered- eight addresses 
In seven days. These, however, are not all the times and places in which we have met with 
notices of his labors and addresses in behalf of his favorite subject. Although his labors, every 
where, in his own country and out of it, in his own state and out of it, were gratuitous, he did 
not escape the assaults of the newspapers. In one of these, he was represented as " Captain 
Brooks," with ferule in hand, at the head of a troop of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
marching for a Normal School in the clouds. 

t Mr. Emerson commenced his career as a teacher, in a district school, and before opening 
his private school for young ladies, he was principal of the English High School, in Boston, 
Sn its first establishment, in 1821. Under his immediate direction, Colburn's " First Lessons 
In Intellectual Arithmetic," printed on separate sheets for this purpose, were first tested, and 
the deficiencies ascertained in the classes of this school. If Mr. Emerson had rendered no 
other service to the cause of educational improvement in this country, than to have success- 
fiiUy organized the First Public English High School, and have assisted in perfecting the '' First 
Lessons," he would be entitled to a large measure of the gratitude of teachers and the public 
generally. 



A LECTURE,* 

ON SPECIAL PREPARATION, A PREREQUISITE TO TEACHING, 1838. 

BY HORACK KANK, 



Gentlemen of the Convention : 

After the lapse of another year, we are again assembled to hold counsel 
together for the welfare of our children. On tins occasion we have much reason 
to meet each other with voices of congratulation and hearts of gladness. During 
the past year the cause of Popular Education in this Commonwealth has gained 
some sum-ages of public opinion. On presenting its wants and its claims to citi- 
zens in every part of the State, I have found that there were many individuals 
who appreciated its importance, and who only awaited an opportunity to give 
utterance and action to their feelings ; — ^in almost every town, some, — in many,* 
a band. 

Some of our hopes, also, have become facts. The last Legislature acted to- 
ward this cause the part of a wise and faithful guardian. Inquiries having been 
sent into all parts of the Commonwealth to ascertain the deficiencies in our Com- 
mon-School system, and the causes of failure in its workings ; and the results of 
those inquiries having been communicated to the Legislature, — together with 
suggestions for the application of a few obvious and energetic remedies, — ^that 
body forthwith enactea such laws as the wants of the system most immediately 
and imperiously demanded. Probably at no session since the origin of our Com- 
mon-School system have laws more propitious to its welfare been made, than 
during the last. 

But among all the auspicious events of the past year, ought not the friends 
of Popular Education to be most grateful, on account of the offer made by a pri- 
vate gentlemanf to the Legislature, of the sum of ten thousand dollars, upon the 
conditions that the State should add thereto an equal sum, and that the amount 
should be expended, under the direction of the Board of Education, in qualifying 
teachers for our Common Schools, and of the promptness and imanimity with 
which the Legislature acceded to the proposition? I say, the unanimity ^ for the 
vote was entirely unanimous in the House of Representatives, and there was but 
one nay in the Senate. Vast donations have been made in this Commonwealth, 
both by the government and by individuals, for the cause of learning in some of 
its higher, and, of course, more Hmited departments ; but I believe this to be the 
first instance where any considerable sum has been given for the cause of educa- 
tion, generally, and irrespective of class, or sect, or party. Munificent donations 
have frequently been made, among ourselves, as well as in other States and 
countries, to perpetuate some distinctive theory or dogma of one's own, or to re- 
quite a peculiar few who may have honored or flattered the giver. But this 
was given to augment the common mass of intelligence, and to promote univer- 
sal culture ; it was given with a high and enlightened disregard of all local, party, 
personal, or section^ views ; it was given for the direct l^nefit of all the heart 
and all the mind, extant^ or to be extant^ in our beloved Commonwealth ; and, in 
this respect, it certainly stands out almost, if not absolutely alone, both in the 
amount of the donation, and in the elevation of the motive that prompted it. I ^ 
will not tarnish the brightness of this deed by attempting to gild it with praise. 

* Copied, by permiaalon, from Lectures on Education by Horace Jlfann, Seeretarti of the Mao- 
oaehusetts Board of Education. Boston : William B. Fowle. 1845. Moet of the Lectures em- 
braced in this volume were delivered by Mr. Mann before conventions of the Mends of education, 
held in the several counties of Maasachusetts in the autumn of each year, fh>m 1838 to 1842. The 
lecture which follows was delivered in 1838, to prepare the public mind for a fUr trial of the 
experiment of providing means for the special qualification of teachers for the oommoo schools 
of the State. 

t Hon. Edmund Dwight, of Boston. 
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One of the truest and most impreesive sentences ever uttered by Sir Walter 
Scott is, however, so appropriate, and forces itself so strongly upon my mind, that 
I cannot repress its utterance. When that plain and homely Scotch girl, Jeannie 
Deans, — ^the highest of all the characters ever conceived by that gifted author, — 
is pleading her suit before the British queen, and showing herself therein to be 
ten times a queen, — she utters the sentiment I refer to : " But when," savs she, 
" the hour of trouble comes to the mind or to the body, and when the hour of 
death comes, that comes to high and low, then it isna what we hae dune for 
oursells, but what we hae dune for others, that we think on maist pleasantly/' 

There is, then, at last, on the part of the government of Massachusetts, a 
recognition of the expediency of providing means for the special qualification of 
teachers for our Common Schools ; or, at least, of submittmg that question to a 
fair experiment. Let us not, however, deceive or flatter ourselves with the 
belief^ that such an opinion very generally prevails, or is very deeply seated. 
A few, and those, as we believe, best qualinea to judge, hold this opmion as an 
axiom. But this cannot be said of great numbers ; and it requires no prophetic 
vision to foresee that any plan for carrying out this object, however wisely 
framed, will have to encounter not only the prejudices of the ignorant, but the 
hostility of the selfish. 

The most momentous practical questions now before our State and country- 
are these : In order to preserve our repubUcan institutions, must not our Com- 
mon Schools be elevated in character and increased in efficiency ) and, in order 
to bring our schools up to the point of excellence demanded by the nature of our 
institutions, must there not be a special course of study and training to qualify 
teachers for their office ? No other worldly interest presents any question com- 
parable to these in importance. To the more special consideration of the latter, 
— ^namely, whether the teachers of our public schools require a special course of 
study and training to qualify them for their vocation, — I solicit your attention, 
during the residue of this address. 

I shall not here insist upon any particular mode of preparation, or of prepara- 
tion in any particular class of institutions, — ^whether I^^ormal Schools, special de- 
partments m academies, colleges, or elsewhere, — ^to the exclusion of all other 
mstitutioDS. What I insist upon, is, not the form, but the substance. 

In treating this subject, duty will require me to speak of errorf and deficien- 
cies ; and of the inadequate conceptions now entertained of the true office and 
mission of a teacher. This is a painful obligation, and in discharging it I am sure 
I shall not be misunderstood by any candid and intelligent mind. Toward the 
teachers of our schools, — as a class, — ^I certainly possess none but the most fra- 
ternal feelings. Their want of adequate qualifi^tions is the want of the times, 
rather than of themselves. Teachers, heretofore, have only been partakers in a 
general error, — an error in which you and I, my hearers, have been as profoundly 
lost as they. Let this be their excuse hitherto, and let the ignorance of the past 
be winked at ; but the best service we can now render them, is to take this 
excuse away, by showing the inadequacy and the unsoundness of our former 
views. Let all who shall henceforth strive to do better, stand acquitted for past 
delinquencies ; but will not those deserve a double measure of condemnation who 
shall set themselves in array against measures, which so many wise and good 
men have approved,T-At least until those measures have been fairly tested? 
When the tree shall have been planted long enough to mature its fruit, then, 
Ut it be known by its fruit 

No one has ever supposed that an individual could build up a material temple, 
and eive it strength, and convenience, and &ir proportions, without first master- 
ing the architectural art ; but we have employed thousands of teachers for our 
children, to build up the immortal Temple of the Spirit, who have never given 
to this divine, educational art, a day nor an hour of preliminary study or atten- 
tion. How often have we sneered at Dogberry in the play, because he holds 
that **to read and write comes by nature ;** when we ourselves have undertaken 
to teach, or have employed teachers, whose only fitness for giving instruction, 
not only in reading and writing, but in all other things, has camQ by nature, if it 
has come at all ; that is, in exact accordance with Dogberry's philosophy. 

In maintaining the affirmative of this question, — ^namely, tliat all teachers do 
require a special course of study and traming, to qualify them for their profea- 
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sion, — I will not higgle with mj adyersaxy in adjusting preliminaries. He may 
be the disciple of any school m metaphysics, and he may hold what fsuth he 
pleases, respecting the mind's nature and essence. Be he spiritualist or mate- 
rialist, it here matters not, — ^nay, though he should deny that there is any such 
substance as mind or spirit at all, I will not stop to dispute that point with him, 
-^preferring rather to imitate the example of those old knights of the tourna- 
ment, who felt such confidence in the justness of their cause, that they gaye 
their adyersaries the adyantage of sun and wind. For, whateyer the mind may 
be, in its inscrutable nature or essence, or whether there be any such thing as 
mind or spirit at all, properly so called, this we haye seen and do know, that 
there come beings into this world, with eyery incoming generation of children, 
who, although at first so ignorant, helpless, speechless, — so incapable of all mo- 
tion, upright or rotary,--*t&t we can nardly persuade ourselyes Uiey haye not 
lost their way, and come, by mistake, into the wrong world ; yet, after a few 
swift years haye passed away, we see thousands of these same ignorant and 
helpless beings, expiating horrible ofifenses in prison-cells, or dashing themselyee 
to death against the b^s of a maniac's case ; — others of them, we see, holding 
^colloquy sublime," in halls where a natious fate is arbitrated, or solying some 
of the mightiest problems that belong to this wonderful uniyerse ; — and others 
still, there are, who, bjr daily and nightly contemplation of the laws of God, haye 
kindled that fire of diyine truth witlun their bosoms, by which they become those 
moral luminaries whose light shineth from one part of the heayens unto the 
other. And this amazing change in these feeble and helpless creatures, — this 
transfiguration of them for good or for eyil, — ^is wrought by laws of organization 
and of increase, as certain in their operation, and as infidhble in their results, as 
those by which the skillful gardener substitutes flowers, and delicious fruits, and 
healing herbd, for briers, and thorns, and poisonous plants. And as we hold the 
gardener responsible for the productions of his warden, so is the community re- 
l^ponsible for the general character and conduct of its children. ^ 

Some, indeed, maintain, — erroneously as we belieye, — that a difference in edu- 
cation is the sole cause of all the differences existing among men. They hold 
that all persons come into the world just alike in disposition and capacity, though 
they go through it and out of it so amazingly diyerse. They hold, in short, tluit 
if any two men had changed cradles, they would haye changed characters and 
epitaphs ; — that, not only does the same quantity of substance or essence go to 
the constitution of eyery human mind, but that all minds are of the same qiudity 
also, — ^all haying the same powers, and bearing, originally, the same image and 
superscription, like so many half-dollars struck at the goyemment mint. 

But deeply as education goes into the core of the heart and the marrow of the 
bones, we do not claim for it any such prerogatiye. There are certain substruc- 
tures of temperament and disposition, which education finds, at the beginning of 
its work, anci which it can neyer wholly annuL Nor does it comport with the 
endless yariety and beauty manifested m all other parts of the Creator's works, 
to suppose that he made all ears and eyes to be delighted with the same tunes 
and colors ; or proyided so good an excuse for plagiarism, as that all minds were 
made to think the same thoughts. This inherent and original diyersity, howeyer, 
only increases the difficulty of education, and giyes additional force to the 
argument for preyious preparation ; for, were it true that all children are bom 
just alike, in disposition and capacity, the only labor would be to discoyer the 
right method for educating a single chad, and to stereotype it for all the rest. 

This, howeyer, we must concede to those who affirm the original equality and 
exact similitude of all minds ; — ^namely, that all minds haye tiie same element- 
ary or constituent faculties. This is all that we mean when we sa^ that human 
nature is eyery where the same. This is, in part, what the Scriptures mean 
when they say, ** Gk>d hath made of one blood all nations of mea" The contrasts 
among men result, not from the possession of a different number of original fac- 
ulties, but from possessing the same faculties, in different proportions, and in 
different degrees of activity. The civilized men of the present day, have neither 
more nor less faculties, in number, than their barbarian ancestors had. K so, it' 
would be interesting to ascertain about what year, or century, a new good fisu^ulty 
was given to the race, or an old bad one was taken away. An assembly of 
civilized men,*(Hi this side of the globe, convening to devise measures for diminr 
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iahing the number of capital crimes, and thus to reduce the number of capital 

Sunidiments, were bom with the same number and kind of faculties, — ^though 
oubtless differing greatly in proportion and in activity j—^with a company of 
Battas islanders, on the opposite side of the globe, who, perhaps at the same 
time, may be going to attend the holiday rites of a public execution, and, as is 

^ their wont, to dine on the crimincU. As each human face has the same number 
of features, each human body the same number of limbs, muscles, organs, <&c^ so 
each human soul has the same capacities of Reason, Conscience, Hope, Fear, Love, 
Self-love, &c The difference§ he in the relative strength and sapremsLC^ of 
these powers. The human eye is composed of about twenty distinct parts or 
pieces ; yet these constituent parts are so differentlv arranged that one man is 
far-sighted, another near-sighted. When an oculist has mastered a knowledge 
of one eye, he knows the general plan upon which all eyes have been formed ; 
but he must still learn the peculiarities of each, or, in his practice, he will ruin 
all he touches.''*' When a surgeon, or an assassin, knows where one man's heart 
is, he knows, substantially, where the hearts of all other men may be found. 
And so of the mind and its faculties. It is because of this community of original 
endowments, that all the great works of nature, and art, and science, address a 
common susceptibility or capacity, existing in all minds. It is because of this 
kindred nature that the same earth is given to us all, as a common residence. 
The possession by each of his complement of powers and susceptibilities, confers 
the common nature, while the different portions or degrees in which they exist, 
and the predominance of one or a few over the others, break us up into moral 
and intellectual classes. It is impossible to vindicate the propriety of making or 
of carrying a Revelation to the whole human race, unless that race has common 
capacities and wants to which the revelation is adapted. And hence we learn 
the appalling truth, — a truth which should strike " loud on the heart as thunder 
cm the ear," — that every child bom into this world has tendencies and suscepti- 
bilities pointing to the furthest extremes of good and evil. Each one has the 
capacity of immeasurable virtue or vice. As each body has an immensity of 
natural space open all around it, so each spirit, when waked into life, has an im- 
mensity of moral space open all around it. Each soul has a pinion by which it 
may soar to the highest empyrean, or swoop downward to the Tartarean abyss. 
In the feeblest voice of infancy, there is a tone which can be made to pour a 
sweeter melody into the symphonies of angels, or thunder a harsher discord 
through the blasphemies of demons. To plume these wings for an upper or a 
nether flight ; to lead these voices forth into harmony or dissonance ; to woo 
these beings to go where they should go, and to be what they should be, — does 
it, or does it not, my friends, require some knowledge, some amdous forethought, 
some enlightening preparation ? 

You must pardon me, if on this subject I speak to you with great plainness; 
and you must allow me to appeal directly to your own course of conduct in 
other things. You have property to be preserved for the ^pport of your chil- 
dren while you Uve, or, when you die, for their patrimony ; you have health and 
life to be guarded and continued, that they may not be bereaved of their natural 
protectors ; — and you have the children themselves, with their unbounded, un- 
fathomable capacities of happiness and miserv. Now, in respect to your prop- 

. erty, what is it your wont to do, when a young lawyer comes into the village, 
erects his sign, and (the most unexclusive of men) gives to the public a general 
invitation ? Though he has a diploma from a college, and the solemn approval 
of bench and bar, yet how warily do the public approach hinL How much he is 
reoonnoitered before he is retained. How many premeditated plans are laid to 
appear to meet him accidentally, to talk over indifferent subjects with him, — 
the weather, the crojps, or Congressional matters, — ^in order to measure him, and 
probe him, and see if there be any hopefulness in him. * And should all things 

* I haye heard that distiDgnished surgeon, Doct. John G. Warren, of Boston, relate the follow- 
jing anecdote, which happened to him in London:— Being invited to witness a very diflacult oper- 
ation upon the human eye, by a celebrated English oculist, he was bo much struck by the skill 
and setonce which were exhibited by the operator, that he sought a private interview with him, 
to inquire by what means he had become so accomplished a master of his art. "■ Sir," said the 
oculist, ^ I spoiled a ha^full of eyes to learn iV* Thus it is with incompetent teachers ; they may 
q)oU schoolrooms-fuli of children to learn how to teach, — and perhaps may not always learn 
ereiithen. 
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^pmadsB favorably, the young attomer is intrusted, in the first instance, only "with 
some outlawed note, or some doubtful account, before a justice of the peace. No 
man ever thinks of trusting a case which involves the old homestead, to his in- 
experienced hands. He would as soon set fire to it. 

So, too, of a yoimg physician. No matter from what medical college, home or 
foreign, he may bring ms credentials. From day to day the neighbors watdi 
him without seeming to look at him. In good-wives' parties, the (Xiestion is 
confidentially discussed, whether, in a case of exigency, it would be sfue to send 
for him. And when, at last, he is gladdened with a call, it is ojAj to look at 
some surface ailment, or to pother a Uttle about the extremities. Nobody allows 
him to lay his unpracticed hand upon the vitals. Now this common sentuuent, — 
this conmion practice of mankinc^ — ^is only the instinctive dictate of prudence. 
It is only a tacit recognition of a truth felt by all sensible men, that there are a 
thousand ways to do a thing wron^, but only one to do it right. And if it be 
but reasonable to exercise such vigilance and caution, in selecting a healer for 
our Bodies which perish, or a counselor for our worldly estates, who shall assign 
limits to the circumspection and fidelity with which the teachers of our children 
should be chosen, who, in the space of a few short years, or even months, will 
determine, as by a sort of predestination, upon so much of their future fortunes 
and destiny? 

Again : it is the universal sense of mankind, that skill and facility, in all other 
things, depend upon study and practice. We always demand more, where op- 

Sortunities have been greater. We stamp a man with inferiority, though he 
oes ten times better than another, if he has had troenty times the advantages. 
We know that a skillful navigator will carrv a vessel through perilous straits, in 
a gale of wind, and sav^ cargo and lives, while an ignorant one will wreck both, 
in a broad channel. With what a song of delight we have all witnessed, how 
easily and surely that wise and good man, at the head of a great institution in 
our own State, wiU tame the ferocity of the insane ; and how, when each faculty* 
of a fiery spirit bursts away like an affi-ighted steed from its path, this mighty 
tamer of madmen will temper and quell their wild impetuosity and restore di^m 
to the guidance of reason. Nay, the great moral healer can do this, not to one 
only, but to hundreds, at a time ; while, even ia a far shorter period than he 
asks to accomplish sudi a wonderful work, an ignorant and passionate teacher 
will turn a hundred gentle, confiding spirits into rebels ana anarchists. And, 
my hearers, we recognize the existence of these facts, we apply these obvious 
principles, to every thing but to the education of our childrea 

Why cannot we derive instruction even from the folly of those wandering 
showmen who spend a life in teaching brute animals to perform wonderful feats f 
We have all seen, or at least we have all heard o^ some leained horse, or learned 
pig, or learned dog. Though the superiority over their fellows, possessed by 
these brute prodigies, may have been owing, m some degree, to the possession 
of greater natural parts, yet it must be mainly attributed to the higher compe- 
tency of their instructor. Their teacher had acquired a deeper insight into their 
natures ; his sagacious practice had discovered the means by which their talents 
could be unfolded and brought out. Howevei^ unworthy and even contemptible, 
therefore, the mere trainer of a dog may be, yet he illustrates a great principle. 
By showing us the superiority of a well-trained dog, he shows what might be the 
superiority of a well-trained child. He shows us that higher acq^uisitions, — ^what 
may be called academical attainments, — in a few favored individuals of the ca- 
nine race, are not so much the results of a more brilliant genius on the part of 
tiie dog-pupil, as they are the natural reward and consequence of his enjoying 
the instructions of a professor who has concentrated all his energies upon dog- 
teaching. 

Surely it will not be denied that a workman should understand two things in 
regard to the subject-matter of his work :—firatf its natural properties, qualities, 
and powers ; and secondly , the means of modifying and regulating them, with a 
view to improvement. In relation to the mechanic arts, this is admitted by aU. 
Every body knows that the strength of the blow must be adjusted to the mal- 
leability of the metal It will not do to strike glass and flint either with the 
same force or with the same implements ; and the proper instrument will never 
be selected by a person ignorant of the purpose to be effected by its use. If a 
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man workmg on -wood mistakes it for iron, and attempts to soften it in the fire, 
his product is — ashes. And so if a teacher supposes a child to have but one tend- 
ency and one adaptation when he has many; — ^if a teacher treats a child as 
though his nature were wholly animal, or wh(^y intellectual, or wholly moral 
and religious, he disfigures and mutilates the nature of that child, and wrenches 
his whole structure into deformity. 

The being, Man, is more complex and diyersified in constitution, and more 
▼ariously endowed in faculties, than any other earthly work of the Creator. It 
is in this assemblage of powers and prerogatives that his strength and majesty 
reside. They constitute his sovereignty and lordship over the creation around 
him. By our bodily organization we are adapted to the material world in which 
we are placed ; — our eve to the light, which makes known to us every change 
in the fonn, motion, color, position, of all objects within visual range ; — our ear 
and tongue to tiie air, which flows around us in silence, yet is forever ready to 
be waked into voice and music ; — our hand to all the cunning works of art which 
subserve utility or embellishment. Still more wonderfully does the spiritual 
nature of man befit his spiritual relations. Whatever there is of law, of order, 
of duty, in the works of God, or in the progressive conditions of the race, all have 
their spiritual counterparts within him. By his perceptive and intellectual 
faculties he learns the properties of created things, and discovers the laws by 
which they are governed. By tracing the relation between causes and effects, 
he ac(juires a kind of prophetic vision and power ; for, by conforming to the un- 
changmg laws of l^ature, ne enlists her in his service, and she works with him in 
fulfilling his predictions. Regarded as an individual, and as a member of a race 
which reproduces itself and passes away, his lower propensities, — those which he 
holds in common with the brutes, — are the instincts and means to preserve him- 
self and to perpetuate his kind ; while by his tastes, and by the social, moral, and 
religious sentiments of which he is capable, he is attuned to all the beauties and 
Sublimities of creation, his heart is made responsive to all the delights of friend- 
ship and domestic affection, and he is invited to hold that spiritual intercourse 
with his Maker, which at once strengthens and enraptures. 

Nowthe voice of God and of Nature declares audibly which of these various 
powers within us are to command, and which are to obey ; and with which, in 
every (]^uestionable case, resides the ultimate arbitrament. Even the lowest 
propensities are not to be wholly extirpated. Within the bounds prescribed by 
the social and the divine law, they have their rightfal claims. But the moral 
and the religious sentiments, — Benevolence, Conscience, Reverence for the All- 
creating and All-bestowing Power, — ^these have the prerogative of supremacy 
and absolute dominioa liese are to walk the halls of the soul, like a eod, nor 
suffer rebellion to live under their eye. Yet how easy for this many-gifted be- 
ing to fall, — more easy, indeed, because of his many gifts. Some subject-faculty, 
some subordinate power, in the spiritual realm, unfortunately inflamed, or, — 
what is far more common, — ^unwisely stimulated by an erroneous education, 
grows importunate, exorbitant, aggrandizes itself, encroaches upon its fellow- 
faculties, until, at last, obtaining the mastery, it 'siibverts the moral order of the 
soul, and wages its parricidal war against ihe sovereignty of conscience within, 
and the laws of society and of Heaven without. And how unspeakably dreadful 
are the retributions which come in the train of these remorseless usurpers, when 
they obtain dominion over the soul 1 Take, for instance, the earliest-developed, 
the most purely selfish and animal appetite that belongs to us, — that for nour- 
ishing beverage. It is the first which demands gratification after birth. Sub- 
jected to the laws of temperance, it will retain its zest, fresh and genial, for 
tltf eescore years and ten, and it affords the last corporal solace upon earth to the 
parched hps of the dying man. Yet, if the possessor of this same pleasure-giving 
appetite shall be incited, either by examples of inordinate indulgence, or by 
festive songs in praise of the vine and the wine-cup, to inflame it, and to feed its 
deceitful fires, tnough but for the space of a few short years, then the spell of 
the sorcerer will be upon him ; and, day by dajr, he will go and cast himself into 
the fiery furnace which he has kindled ; — ^nor himself, the pitiable victim, alone, 
but he will seize upon parents and wife and his group of innocent children, and 
j^nge with them tul into the seething hell of intemperance. 
* So there is, in hmnan nature, an innate desire of acquiring property, — of own- 
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iog Bomething, — of using the possessiyes my and mine. Within proper limits, 
tms instinct is laudably indulged. Its success affords a pleasure in which reason 
can take a pa^t* It stimulates and strengthens many other jG&culties. It makes 
us thoughtml and fore-thoughtful. It is the parent of industry and frugality, — 
and industry and frugality, as we all know, are blood-relations to the whole 
fiimily of the virtues. But to the eye and heart of one in whom this love of ac- 
quisition has become absorbing and insane, all the diversified substances in crea- 
tion are reduced to two classes, — ^that which is gold, and that which is not ; — and 
all the works of Nature are valued or despised, and the laws and institutions of 
society upheld or assailed, as they are supposed to be favorable or unflEivorable 
to the acquisition of wealth. Whether at home or abroad, in the festive circle 
or in the funeral train ; whether in hearing the fervid and thrilUng appeals of the 
sanctuary, or the pathos of civic eloquence, one idea alone, — ^that of money, money, 
money, — ^holds possession of the miser's soul ; its voice rings forever in his ear ; 
and were he in the garden of Eden, — ^its beauty, and music, and perfume suffu- 
sing aU his senses, — ^his only thought would be, now much money it would bring I 
Such mischief comes from giving supremacy to a subordinate, though an essen- 
tial and highly useful faculty. "Diis mischief to a greater or less extent, parents 
and teachers produce, when, through an ignorance of the natural and appropriate 
methods of inducing children to study, they hire them to learn by the offer of 
pecuniary rewards. 

So, too, we all have an innate love for whatever is beautiful ; — a sentiment 
that yearns for higher and higher degrees of perfection in the arts, and in the 
embellishments of Ufe, — a feeling which would prompt us to ''gild refined gold, 
to paint the hly, to throw a perfume on the violet, and add another hue imto the 
rainbow." Portions of the external world have been exquisitely adapted to this 
inborn love of the beautiful, by Him who has so clothed the lilies of the field that 
they outshine Solomon in all his glory. This sentiment may be too much or too 
little cultivated ; — so little as to make us disdain gratifications that are at once 
ixmocent and pure *, or so much as to over-refine us into a hateful fastidiousness. 
In the works of nature, beauty is generally, if not always, subordinated to utility, 
la cases of incompatibility, gi'acefulness yields to strength, not strength to grace- 
fulness. How would the rising sun mock us with \na splendor, if he brought no 
life or warmth in his beams 1 The expectation of autumnal harvests ei^anoes 
the beauty of vernal bloom. These manifestations of nature admonish us re« 
specting the rank which ornament or accomplishment should hold in the char- 
acter and in the works of men ; and, of course, in the education of children. 
Christ referred oecationally to the beauties and charms of nature, but dwelt 
perpetually upon the obligations of duty and charity. But what opposite and 
grievous offenses are committed on this subject by afferent portions of society ! 
The laboring classes, by reason of early parental neglect in cultivating a love icht 
the beautiful, often forego pleasures wnich a bountiful Providence scatters pro* 
fusely and gratuitously around them, and strews beneath their feet ; while there 
is a class of persons at the other extremity of the social scale, who, from never 
comprehending^ the immeasurable value of the objects for which they were 
created, and the vast beneficence of which, from their wealth and station, they 
are capable, actually try every thing; however intrinsically noble or sacred, by 
some conventional law of fasliion, by some arbitrary and capricious standard of 
elegance. In European society, this class of " fashi<Hiables" is numerous. They 
have tl\eir imitators here, — ^beings, who are not men and women, but similitudes 
only, — ^who occupy the vanishing point in the perspective of society, where aU 
that is true, or noble, or estimable in human nature, fades away into notliing. 
With this class it is no matter what a man does with the " Ten Commandments," 
provided he keeps those of Lord Chesterfield ; and, in their society, Beau Brum- 
mel would take precedence of Dr. Franklin. 

. In a Report lately made by the Agricultural Commissioner for the survey of 
this Commonwealth, I noticed a statement respecting some farmers in the north- 
ern part of the county of Essex, who attempted to raise sun-flowers for the pur- 
pose of extracting oil from the seeds. Twenty bushels to the acre was the 
largest crop raised by any one. Six bushels of the seed yielded but one gallon 
of oil, worth, in the market, one dollar and seventeen cents only. It surely re- 
quired no great boldness to assert that the experiment did not succeed :— cultir 
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vation, one acre : product, three gallons of oil ; yalne, three dollars and fift jr 
cents 1 — which would, perhaps, about half repay the cost of labor. Woe to the 
farmer who seeks for independence by raising sun-flowers I Ten times woe to the 
parents who rear up sun-flower sons or sun-flower daughters, — ^instead of sons 
whose hearts glow and bum with an immortal zeal to run the noble career of 
usefulness and yirtue which a happy fortune has laid open before them ; — instead 
of daughters who cherish such high resolves of duty as lift them even above an 
enthusiasm for greatness, into those loftier and serene regions where greatness 
com es not from excitement, but is native, and ever-springing and ever-abiding. 
Every son, whatever may be his expectations as to fortune, ought to be so edu- 
cated that he can superintend some part of the complicated machinery of social 
Jife ; and every daughter ought to be so educated that she can answer the claims 
of humanity, whether those claims require the labor of the head or the labor of 
the hand. Every daughter ought to be so trained that she can bear, with dignity 
and self-sustaining abiUtv, those revolutions in Fortune's wheel, which sometimes 
bring the kitchen up and turn the parlor down. 

Again ; we have a natural, spontaneous feeling of self-respect, an innate sense 
that, simply in our capacity as human beings, we are worth something, and en- 
titled to some consideration. This principle constitutes the interior frame-work 
of some of the virtues, veiled, indeed, by their own beautiful covering, but still 
necessary in order to keep them in an erect posture, amidst all the overbearing 
currents and forces of the world. Where this feeling of self-respect exists too 
weakly, the whole character becomes limber, flaccid, impotent, sinks under the 
menace of opposition, and can be frightened out of any thing or into any thing. 
On the other hand, when this propensity aggrandizes itself, and becomes swollen 
and deformed with pride, and conceit, and intolerance, it is a far more offensive 
nuisance than many of those which the law authorizes us to abate, summarily, 
by force and arms./ Our political institutions are a rich alluvium for the growth 
' ot self-esteem ; ibr, while every body knows that there are the greatest differ- 
ences between men in point of honesty, of ability, of wiU to do good and to pro- 
mote right, yet our mndamental laws, — ^and rightly too, — ordain a political 
equality. But what is not right is, that the politi^ equality is the fact mainly 
regarded, while there is a tendency to disregard the intellectual and moral in* 
equalities. And thus a &culty, designed to subserve, and capable of subserving 
the greatest good, engenders a low ambition, and fills the land with the war- 
whoop of party strife. 

These are spedmens only of a long list of original tendencies or attributes of 
the human mind, from a more full enumeration and exposition of which, I must, 
on this occasion, refrain. But have not enough been referred to, to authorize us 
to assert the general doctrine, that every teacher ought to have some botions^ 
clear, definite, and comprehensive, of the manifold powers, — ^the various nature, — 
of the beings confided to his hands, so that he may repress the redundancy of a 
too luxuriant growth, and nourish the feeble with his fostering care ? No idea 
can be more erroneous than that children go to school to learn the rudiments of 
knowledge only, and not to form character. The character of children is always 
f<»rming. No place, no companion is withoat an influence upot. it; and at school 
it is formed more rapidly than any where else. The mere fact of the presence 
of so many children together, puts the social or dissocial nature of each into 
fervid action. To be sent to scnool, especially in the country, is often as great 
an event in a child's life, as it is, in his &ihei^s, to be sent to the General Court: 
and we all know with what unwonted force all things affect the mind, in new places 
and under new circumstances. Every child, too, when he first goes to school, 
understands that he is put upon his good behavior ; and, with man or child, it is 
a very decisive thing, and reaches deep into character and far into futurity, when 
put upon his good behavior, to prove recreant Now, teadiers take children 
under their care, as it were, during the first warm days of the spring of life, when 
m<Mre can be done toward directing their growth and modifying their disposi- 
timis, than can be done in years, at a later season of their existence. 

£<|ually indispensable is it, that eveiy teacher should know, by what means, — 
by virtue of what natural laws, — ^the human powers and faculties are strength- 
ened or enfeebled. There is a principle running through every mental opera- 
tion, — ^withoat a knowledge of which, without a knowledge how to apply which, 
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i&e life of the most faithfol teacher will be only a succession of well-intentipned 
errors. The growth or decline of all our powers depends upon a steadfast law. 
There is no more chance in the processes of their growth or decay than there is 
in the Multiplication Table. Tney grow by exercise, and they lose tone and 
vigor by inaction. All the Acuities have their related objects, and they grow 
by being excited to action through the stimulus or instrumentality of those ob- 
jects. Each faculty, too» has its own set or class of related objects ; and the 
classes of related objects differ as much from each other as do the corresponding 
faculties which they naturally excite. If any one power or faculty, therefore, is 
to be strengthened, so as to perform its office with facility, precision, and dis- 
patch, that identical faculty, — not any other one, — ^must be exercised. It does 
not strengthen my left arm to exercise my right ; and this is just as true of the 
powers of the mind as of the organs of the body. The whole pith of that saying 
of Solomon, " Train up a child in the way he should go," consists in this principle, 
because " to train" means to drill, to repeat, to do the same thing over and over 
again, — ^that is, to exercise. Solomon does not say, *' 7^1 a child the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he will not depart from it." Had he said this, 
we could refute him daily by ten thousand facts. Unfortunately, education 
among us, at present, consists too much in teUing^ not in traiMngj on the part of 
parents and teachers ; and, of course, in hearing, not in dmng, on ^e part of chil- 
dren and pupils. The blacksmith's right arm, the philosopher's intellect, the 
philanthropist's benevolence, all grow and strengthen according to this law of 
exercise. The fsirmer toorks solid flesh upon his cattle ; the pugilist strikes vigor 
into his arms and breast ; the foot-soldier marches strength into his limbs ; the 
practical man thinks quickness and judgment into his mind ; and the true Chris- 
tian lives his prayers of love and his thoughts of mercy, untU every man becomes 
his brother. Our own experience and observation furnish us with a life-full of 
evidence attesting this principle. How did our feet learn to walk, our fingers to 
write, our organs of speech to utter an innumerable variety of sounds ? By wliat 
means does the musidan pass from coarse discords to perfect music, — from hob* 
bling and shambling in his measure, to keeping time like a chronometer, — from 
a slow and timid touch of keys or chords^ to such celerity of movement, that, 
though his will sends out a thousand commands in a minute, his nimble fingers 
obey them all ? It is this exercise, this repetition, which gives to jugglers their 
marvelous dexterity. By dint of practice, their motions become quicker than 
our eyesight, and thus elude inspection. A knowledge of this principle solves 
many of the riddles of life, by showing us whence comes the domineering strength 
of human appetites and passions. It comes from exercise, — from a long indul- 
gence of them in thought and act, — until the offspring of sinfrd desire turn back, 
and feast upon the vitals of the wretch who nurtured them. It is this which 
makes the miser pant and raven for gain, more and more, just in proportion to 
the shortness of tne life during which he can enjoy it. It is this which sends the - 
drunkard to pay daily tribute to his own executioner. It is this which scourges 
back the gambler to the heU he dreads. 

It is by this law of exercise that the perceptive and reflective intellect, — I 
mean the powers of observing and judging, — are strengthened. If, therefore, in 
the education of the child, the action of these powers is early arrested ; if his 
whole time is engrossed and his whole energy drawn away, by other things ; or, 
if he is not supplied with the proper objects or apparatus on which these facul- 
ties can exert themselves, — then the after-life of such a child will be crowded 
with practical errors and misjudgments. As a man, his impressions of things 
will be faint and fleeting ; he will never be able to describe an object as he saw 
it« nor to tell a story as he heard it. No handcraftsman or mechanic ever be- 
comes what we call a first-rate workman, until after innumerable experiments 
and judgments, — that is, repetitions, or exercises. And the rule is the same 
even with genius ; — ^artisan or artist, he must practice long and sedulously upon 
lines, proportions, reliefs, before he can become the first sculptor of the age, or 
the first bootmaker in the city. The teacher, then, must continue to exercise 
the powers of his pupils, until he secures accuracy even in the minutest things 
he teaches. Every child can and should learn to jud^e, almost with mathemati- 
cal exactness, how long an inch is ; — no matter if ne does not guess within a foot 
of it the first time. Whether the story of Casper Hauser be true or not, it has 
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Verisimilitude, and is therefore instmctiye. It Trams us what the general resufif 
must be, if, by a non-presentation of their related objects, the faculties of a child 
are not brought into exerdse. We meet with persons every day who, in regard 
to some one or more of the faculties, are Casper Hausers. This happens, almost 
uniyersallj, not through any natural defect, but because parents and teachers 
haye been ignorant, either of the powers to be exercised, or of tiie related objects 
through whose instrumentality they can be excited to actioa 

But here arises a demand for great skill, aptitude, and resources, on the part 
of the teacher ;■ for, by continuing to exercise the same faculty, I do not mean a 
monotonous repetition of the same action, nor a perpetual presentation of the 
same object or idea. Such a course would soon cloy and disgust, and thus ter- 
minate all effort in that direction. Would a child ever learn to dance, if there 
were but one figure ; or to sing, if there were but one tune ? Nature, science, 
art, offer a boundless yariety of objects and processes, adapted to quicken and 
employ each of the faculties. These resources the teacher should naye at his 
command, and should make use of them, in the order, and for the period, that 
each particular case may require. Look into the shops of our ingenious artisans 
and mechanics, and see their shining rows of tools,— liundreds in number, — but 
each adapted to some particular process in their curious art. Look into the shop 
or hut of a sayage, an Indian medianic, and you will find his chest of tools com- 
posed of a single jack-knife 1 So with our teachers. Some of them haye appa- 
ratus, diagram, chart, model ; they haye anecdote, epigram, narratiye history, by 
which to illustrate eyery branch of study, and to fit every variety of disposi- 
tion ; while the main resource of others, for all studies, for all ages, and fen: all 
dispositions, is — the rod I 

Again: a child must not only be exercised into correctness of observation, 
Comparison, and judgment, but into accuracy in the narration or description of 
what he has seen, heard, thought, or felt, so that, whatever thoughts, emotions, 
memories, are within him, he can present them idl to others in exact and lumi- 
nous words. Dr. Johnson said, ^ Accustom your children constantly to this : if a 
thing happened at one window, and they, when relating it, say that it happened 
at another, do not let it pass, but instantly check them. You do not know where 
deviation from the truth will end." Every man who sees effects in causes, will 
fully concur with the Doct(»r in regard to the value of such a habit of accuracy 
as is here implied. If, in the narration of an event, or in the recitation of a les- 
son, a child is permitted to begin at the last end of it, and to scatter the middle 
about promiscuously, depend upon it, if that cbUd, after growing up, is called 
into court as a witness, somebody will suffer in fortune, in reputation, or perhaps 
in life. When practicing at the bar, I was once engaged in an important case of 
slander, where the whole question of the innocence or guilt of the defendant 
turned upon the point whether, at a certain time, he was seen out of one win- 
dow or out of another; and the stupid witness first swore that it was one 
window, then another window, and at last, thought it might be' a door ; and 
doubtless, he could have been made to swear that he saw mm through the sky- 
light. Would you appreciate the importance of accuracy, in observation and 
statement, take one of those cases which so frequently occur in our courts of 
law, where a dozen witnesses, — all honest, — swear one way, and another dozen, — 
equally honest, — counter-swear; and contrast it with a case, which so rarely 
occurs, where a witness, whose mind, like a copying machine, having taken an 
exact impression of whatever it has seen or heard, attests to complicated facts, 
in a manner so orderly, luminous, natural, — giving to each, time, locality, propor- 
tion, that when he has finished, ev&ry auditor, — bendi, bar, spectators, — ^all feel 
as though they had been personally present and witnessed the whole transao* 
tioa Now, although something of thus depends, unquestionably, upon soundness 
in physical and mental organization, yet a vast portion of it is referable to the 
early observaticm or neglect, on the part of teacher or parent, of the law we are 
considering. 

There is another point, too, which the teacher should regard, especially where 
only a small portion of non-age is appropriated to school attendance. In exer- 
cising the faculties for the purpose of strengthening them, the greatest amount 
of useful knowledge should be commimicated. The faculties may be exercised 
and strengthened in acquiring useful or useless knowledge. A fitrmer or a stone- 
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mason may ezereise and strengthen the musdea of his body, by pitching or roll- 
ing timbers or stones backward and forward ; but, by convertmg the same ma- 
terials into a house or a fence, he may at once gain strength and do good. Every 
teacher, at the same time that he exercises the faculties of his pupils, ought to 
impart the greatest amount of valuable knowledge ; and he should always be 
above the temptation of keeping a pupil in a lower department of study, be- 
cause he himself does not understand the higher ; or, on the other hand, of pre- 
maturely carrying his pupil into a higher department, because of his own igno- 
rance of the lower. Suppose a bright boy, for instance, to be stujlying arithmetic 
and geography, at school Now, arithmetic cannot be taught unless it is under- 
stood ; but, with the help of an atlas, and a text-book whose margin is all covered 
with questions, the busmess of teaching geography may be set up on a very 
slender capital of knowledge. And here a teadier who is obliged to be very 
economical of his arithmetic, would be tempted to keep his pupil upon all the 
small towns, and tiny rivers, and dots of luands in the geography, in order to 
delay him, and g^u time, — ^like the officers of those banks whose specie runs 
low, who seek to pay off their creditors in cents, because it takes so long to count 
the copper. £very teacher ou^ht to know vastly more than he is required to 
teach, so that he may be furnished, on every subject, with copious illustration 
and instructive anecdote ; and so that the pupils may be disabused of the notion, 
they are so apt to acquire, that they carry all knowledge in their satchels. 
Every teacher should be possessed of a faculty at explanation, — ^a tact in dis- 
cerning and solving difficulties, — ^not to be used too often, for then it would 
supersede the effort it should encourage, — ^but when it is used, to be quick and 
sure as a telescope, bringing distant objects near, and making obscure ones dis- 
tinct. In the important, but grossly neglected and abused exercise of reading, 
for instance, every new fact, every new idea, is news to the child ; and, did he 
fully understand it, he would be as eager to learn it, as we are to learn what is 
news to us. But how, think you, should we be vexed, if our news-bringer spoke 
every third word in a foreign language ; or gave us only a Pennsylvania news- 
paper printed in G-erman, when we wanted to know how their votes stood in an 
election for President? Whatever words a child does not understand, in his 
reading lesson, are, to him, words in a foreign language ; and they must be trans- 
lated mto his own language before he can take any interest in them. But if, 
instead of being transkted into his language, they are left unnoticed, or are 
translated into another foreign language still, — that is, into other words or phrases 
of which ' he is ignorant, — ^then, the Siild, instead of delightful and instructive 
ideas, gets empty words, mere sounds, atmospheric vibrations onl^. In Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary, the word " JS^et-io&rJtf* is defined to be " any thing reticu- 
lated or decussated, with interstices between the intersections." Now who, 
ignorant of the meaning of the word " net-work" before, would understand it 
any better by being told, that it is " any thing reticulated or decussated, with 
interstices between the intersections V JN or would he be much enlightened if, on 
looking further, he found that the same author had given the following defini- 
tions of the defining words : — " reticulated," "formed with interstitial vacuities ;" 
— " decussated," " intersected at acute angles /' — " interstice," " space between one 
thing and another ;" — " intersection," "point where lines cross each other." K this 
is not, as Milton says, " dark with excess of bright," it is, at least, " darkness visi- 
ble." A few years since, a geography was published in this State, — ^the preface 
of which boasted of its adaptation to the capacities of children, — and, on the 
second page, there was this defijiition of the words " zenith and nadir :" — " zenith 
and nadir, two Arabic words importing their own signification" A few years 
since, an English traveler and booK-maker, who called himself Thomas Ashe, Esq., 
visited the Big Bone Licks, in Kentucky, where he found the remains of the 
mammoth, in great abundance, and whence he carried away several wagon-loads 
of bones. In describiog the size of one of the shoulder-blades of that animal, he 
says, it " was (iboiU as large as a breakfast-table /*' A child's mind may be dark 
and ignorant before, but, under such explanations as these, darkness will coagu- 
late, and ignorance be sealed in hermetically. Let a school be so conducted but 
for one season, and all life will be abstracted from it ; and it will become the 
painful duty of the school committee, at its close to attend a post-mortem ex- 
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aminaticni of the children, — ^without even the melflncholy satisfaction of belieyiiig^ 
that sdence will be benefited by the horrorB of the dissection. 

Every teacher should be competent to some care of the health of his pupils, — 
not merely for the purpose of regulating the temperature of the school-room, and, 
of course, the transition which the scholars must undergo, on entering or leaving 
it, — though this is of no small importance, — ^but so that, as occasion offers, he 
may inciucate a knowledge of s^me of the leading conditions upon which health 
and life depend. I saw, last year, in the public town school of Northampton, — 
under the carcof Mr. R. M. Hubbard, — ^more than a hundred boys, from ten or 
eleven to fiften or sixteen years of age, who pointed out the place and gave the 
name of all the principal bones in their boaies, as well as an anatomist would 
have done ; who ezplamed the physiological processes of the circulation of the 
blood and the alimentation of food, and described the putrefactive action of ar- 
dent spirits upon the delicate tissues of the stomach. Now such boys have a 
chance, nay, a certainty, of far longer Ufe and far better health, than they would 
otherwise have ; and as they grow up, they will be far less easily tempted to 
emulate either of the three cockney graces, — Gin, Swearing, and Tobacco. 

But I must pass by other con8id.erations, respecting the growth and invigora- 
tion of the intellectual faculties, and the classes of subjects upon which they 
should be employed. I hasten to the consideration of another topic, incalculably 
more important. 

The moral faculties increase or decline, strengthen or languish, by the same 
law of exercise. In legislating for men, oLctiona are mainly regarded ; but in the 
education of children, motives are every thing^ motives are evehy thing. All, 
' this side of the motive, is mere mechanism, and it matters not whether it be 
 done by the hand, or by a crank. There was j)rofound philosophy in the old 
' theological notion, that whoever made a league with the devil, in order to gratify 
a passion through his help, became the devil's property afterward. And so, 
when a teacher stimulates a child to the performance of actions, externally right, 
by appealing to motives intrinsically wrong, he sells that child into bondage to 
the wrong motive. Some parents, finding a desire of luxurious food a stronger 
motive-power in their chilaren than any other, accomplish every thing through 
its means. They hire them to go to school and learn, to go to church and re- 
member the text, and to behave well before company, by a promise of dainties. 
Every repetition of this enfeebles the sentiment of duty, through its inaction, 
while it increases the desire for delicacies, by its exercise ; and tis they success- 
ively come into competition afterward, the virtue will be found to have become 
weaker, and the appetite stronger. Such parents touch the wrong pair of 
nerves, — ^the sensual instead of the moral, the bestial instead of the divine. 
These springs of action lie at the very extremes of human nature, — one class 
down among the brutes, the other up among the seraphim. When a child, so 
educated, becomes a man, and circumstances make him the trustee or fiduciary 
of the friendless and unprotected, and he robs the widow and orphan to obtain 
the means of luxury or voluptuousness, we exclaim, " Poor human nature," and 
are ready to appoint a Fast ; when the truth is, he was educated to be a knave 
under that very temptation. Were a surgeon to operate upon a human body 
with as little knowledge of his subject as this, and whip round his double-edged 
knife where the vital parts lie thickest, he would be tried for manslaughter at 
the next court, and deserve conviction. 

Take another example ; — and I instance one of the motive-forces which, for the 
last fifty or a hundred years, has been mainly relied on, in our schools, academies, 
and colleges, as the stimulus to intellectusu effort, and which has done more 
than every thing else to cause the madness and the profligacy of those political 
and social rivalries that now convulse the land. Iiet us take a child who has 
only a moderate love of learning, but an inordinate passion for praise and place ; 
and we therefore allure him to study by the enticements of precedents and ap- 
plause. If he will surpass all his fellows, we advance him to the post, and sig- 
nalize him with the badges of distinction, and never suffer the siren of flattery 
to cease the enchantments of her song. If he ever has any compassionate mis- 

E'vings in regard to the effect which his own promotion may have upon his less 
'illiant, though not less meritorious fellow-pupils, then we seek to withdraw his 
thoughts from this virtuous channel, and to turn them to the selfish contempla- 
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tion of his own brilliant fortunes in future years ; — ^if waking conscience erer 
whispers in his ear, that that j)leasure is dishonorable which gives pain to the 
innocent ; then we dazzle him with the gorgeous vision of triumphal nonors and 
applauding multitudes ; — and when, in after-life, this victim of £alse influences 
' deserts an'ighteous cause because it is declining, and joins an unrighteous one 
because it is prospering, and sets his name in history's pillory, to be scoffed and 
jeered at for ages, then we pour out lamentations, in prose and verse, over the 
moral suicide 1 And yet, by such a course of education, he was prepared be- 
forehand, like a skillfully organized machine, to prove a traitor ^na an apostate 
at that very conjuncture. No doubt, a college-t)oy will leam more Greek and 
Latin if it is generally understood that college-honors are to be mainly awarded 
for proficiency in those languages ; but what care we though a man can speak 
seven languages, or dreams in Hebrew or Sanscrit, because of their familiarity, 
if he has never learned the language of sympathy for human suffering, and is 
deaf when the voice of truth and duty utters their holy mandates I We want 
men who feel a sentiment, a consdousnesSf of brotherhood for the whole human 
race. We want men who will instruct the ignorant, — ^not delude them ; who 
will succor the weak, — ^not prey upon them. We want men who will fly to the 
moral breach when the waters of desolation are pouring in, and who will stand 
there, and, if need be, die there, — ^applause or no applause. No doubt, every 
one is bound to take watchful care of that portion of his happiness which right- 
fiiUy depends upon the good opinion of others ; but before any teacher attempts 
to secure the proficien<^ of his pupils by inflaming their love of praise and place, 
ought he not to appeal, with earnest and prolonged entreaty, 'to every higher 
sentiment ? and even then, should he fail of arousing a desire for improvement, 
would it not be better to abandon a pupil to mediocrity,' or even insignificance, 
than to insure him the highest eminence oy awakening an unholy ambition in his 
bosom? It is infinitely better for any nation to support a hospital for fools, than 
to have a parliament or a congress of knaves. 

And thus it is with all moral developments. Ignorance may appeal to a 
wrong motive, and thus give inordinate strength to an inferior sentiment, while 
honestly in quest of a right action. For a few times, perhaps even for a few 
years, the appeal may be successful ; but, by-and-by, the inferior sentiment, or 
propensit}^, will'^ain predominance, and usurp the throne, and rule by virtue of 
Its own might. 

So, too, a train of circumstances may be prepared, or a system of government 
adopted, designed by their author for good, yet productive of a venomous brood 
of feelings. Suppose a teacher attempts to secure obedience by fear, instead of 
love, but stUl lacks the energy or the talent requisite for success. Forthwith, 
and from the necessity of the case, there are two nostile parties in that school, — 
the teacher with his government to maintain, the pupils with their various and 
ever-springing desires to gratify, in defiance of that government. Not <Hily wiU 
there be revolts and mutinies, revolutions and counter-revolutions in such a 
school, but, what is infinitely worse, because of its meanness and baseness, there 
will be generated a moral pestilence of deception and trickery. The boldest 
spirits, — ^those already too bold and fool-hardy, — will break out mto open rebell- 
ion, and thus begin to qualify themselves to become, in after-life, violators and 
contemners of the laws of society ; while those who are already prone to con- 
cealment and perfidy, will sharpen their wits for deception ; they will pretend 
to be saying or doing one thing when saying or doing another ; they will sever 
the connection between tongue and heart ; they will make liie eyes, the £oice, 
and all the organs that contribute to the natural language belie the thoughts ; 
and, in fine, will turn the whole body into an instrument of dissimulation. Such 
children, under such management, are every day preparing to become, — ^not men 
of fran^ess, of ingenuousness, of a beautiful transparency of disposition, — ^but 
sappers and miners of character, — ^men accomplishing all their ends by strata- 
gem and ambush, and as full of guile as the nrst serpent. Who of us has not 
seen some individual so secretive and guileful as to be impervious to second- 
sight, or even to the boasted vision of animal magnetism ? I cannot but believe 
that most of those hateful specimens of duplicity, — I might rather say, of tripli- 
dty, or multiplicity, — ^which we sometimes encounter in societv, had their origin 
in the attempts made in early life to. evade commands injudiciously given, or not 
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enforced when giren. If any thing pertaming to the education of children dd- 
mandfl dificretion, prudence, wisdom, it is the commands which we impose upon 
them. In no case ought a command ever to be issued to a child without a moral 
certainty either that it will be voluntarily' obeyed, or, if resisted, that it can be 
enfwced ; because disobedience to superiors, who stand at first in the place of 
the child's conscience, prepares the way for disobedience to conscience itself 
when that faculty is aeveloped. Hence the necessity of discriminating, as a 
preliminary, between what a child will do, or can be made to do, and the con- 
trary. Hence, when disobedience is apprehended, the issue should be tried 
rather on a case of prohibition than of injunction, because a child can be deterred 
when he cannot be compelled. Hence, also, the necessity of discriminating be- 
tween what a child has the moral power to do, and what it is in vain to expect 
from him. Take a child who has been brought up luxuriously, indulgently, self- 
ishly, and command him, in the first instance, to mcur some great sacrifice for a 
mere stranger, or for some object which he neither understands nor values, and 
disobedience is as certain as long days in the middle of June ; — I mean the dis- 
obedience of the spirit, for fear, perhaps, may secure the performance of the out- 
ward act. Such a child knows nothuig of the impulsions of conscience,, of the 
joyful emotions that leap up in the heart after the performance of a generous 
deed ; and it is as absurd to put such a weight of se£f-denial upon his benevo- 
lence, the first time, as it would be to put a camel's load upon his shoulders. 
Such a child is deeply diseased. He is a moral paralytic. In regard to all 
benevolent exertion and sacrifice, he is as weak as an infant ; and he can be re- 
-covered and strengthened to virtuous resolutions only by degrees. What should 
we think of a physician, who, the first time his patient emerged from a sick 
chamber, — ^palhd, emaciated, tottering, — should prescribe a match at wrestlinff, 
or the running of races I Yet this would be only a parallel to the mode m 
which selfish or vicious children are often treated ; nay, some persons prepare or 
select the most difficult cases, — cases requiring great generosity or moral intre- 
pidity, — ^by which to break new beginners into the work of benevolence or duty-. 
If, by a bad education, a child has lost all generous affections (for no child is 
bom without them) ; if he never shares his books or divides his luxuries with his 
playmates ; if he hides his playthings at the approach of his little visitors ; if his 
eye never kindles at the recital of a magnanimous deed,— df course I mean one 
the magnanimity of which he can comprehend, — ^then he can be won back to 
kinduess and justice only by laborious processes, and in almost imperceptible 
degrees. In every conversation before such children, generosity and self-denial 
should be spoken of with a fervor of admiration and a glow of sympathy. Stories 
should be told or read before them, in which the principal actors are signalized 
by some of the qualities they delight in (always provided that no element of 
evil mingles with them) ; and when their attachments are firmly fastened upon 
hero or heroine, then the social, amiaUe, and elevated sentiments which are 
deficient in the children themselves, should be developed in the actors or charac- 
ters whom they have been led to admire. A child may be led to admire quali- 
ties on account of their relationships and associations, when he would be mdif- 
ferent to them if presented separately. If a child is selfish, the occasion for kind 
acts should be prepared, where all the accompaniments are agreeable. As the 
sentiment of benevolence gains tone and strength, and begins to realize some of 
those exquisite gratifications which God, by its very constitution, has annexed to 
its exercise, then let the collateral inducements be weakened, and the experi- 
ments assume more of the positive character of virtue. In this way, a child so 
selfish and Envious as to be sieved even at the enjoyment of others, may be 
won, at last, to seek for delight in offices of humanity and self-sacrifice^ lliere 
is always an avenue through which a child's mind can be reached ; the fiulures 
come from our want of perseverance and sagadty in seeking it. We must treat 
moral more as we treat physical distempers. Week after week the mother sits 
by the sick-bed, and welcomes fastms and vigils ; her watchfulness surrounds . 
her child, and with all the means and appliances that wealth or life can com- 
mand, she strives to bar up every avenue through which death can approach 
him. Did mothers care as much for the virtues and moral habits as tor the 
health and life of their offspring, wonld they not be as patient, as hopeful, and 
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as long-Buffering in administering antidote and remedy to a child who is morally, 
as to one who is physicaUy, diseased ? 

Is it not in the way aboye described, — after a slowly brightening twilight of 
weeks, perhaps of months^-^that the ooulist, at last, lets in the light of the merid- 
ian sun upon the couched eye ? Is it not in this way, that the convalescent of 
a fevered oed advances, from a measured pittance of the weakest nutrition, to 
tiiat audacious health which spurns at all restraints upon appetite, whether as to 
quantity or quality ? For these healings of the diseased eye or body, we de- 
mand the professional skill and science of men, educated and trained to the work ; 
nay, if any impostor or empiric wantonly tampers with eye or life, the injured 
party accuses turn, the officers of the law arrest him, the jurors upon their oaths 
convict him, the judges pass sentence, and the sheriff executes tne mandates of 
the law ; — ^while parties,- officers, jurors, judges, and sheriffs, with one consent, 
employ teachers to direct and tram the godljke faculties of their children, who 
never had one hour of special study, who never received one lesson of spiecial 
instruction, to fit them for their momentous duties. 

If, then, the business of education, in all its departments, be so responsible ; if 
there be sudi liability to excite and strengthen any one fiiculty of the opening 
mind, iostead of its antagonist; if there be such danger of promoting animal and 
selfish propensities into command over social and moral sentiments ; if it be so 
easy for an unskillful hand to adjust opportunity to temptation in such a way 
that the exposed are almost certam to fall ; if it be a worK of such delicacy and 
difficulty to reclaim those who have wandered ; if, in fine, one, not deeply con- 
versant with the human soul, with all its various faculties and propensities, and. 
with all the circumstances and objects which naturally excite tnem to activity, 
is in incomparably greater danger of touching the wrong spring of action, than 
one unacquainted- with music is of touching the wrong key or chord of the most 
complicated musical instrument, — ^then, ought not every one of those who are 
iDstalled into the sacred office of teacher, to be '^ a workman who needeth not to 
be ashamed ?'' Surely, they should know, beforehand, how to touch the right 
spring, with the right pressure, at the right time. 

There is a terrible disease that sometimes afflicts individuals, by which all the 
muscles of the body seem to be unfastened from the volitions of the mind, and 
then, after bein^ promiscuously transposed, to be refastened ; so that a wrong 
pair of muscles is attached to every volition. In such a case, the afflicted patient 
never does the thing he intends to do. If he would walk forward, his will starts 
the wrong pair of muscles, and he walks backward. When he would extend his 
right arm to shake hands with you, in salutation, he starts the wrong pair of 
muscles, thrusts out his left, and slaps or pundies you. Precisely so is it with 
the teacher who knows not what faculties of his pupils to exercise, and by what 
objects, motives, or processes, they can be brought mto activity. He is the vnU 
of the school; they are the body which that will moves ; and, through ignorance, 
he is perpetually applying his will to the wrong pointa What wonder, then, i^ 
spending day aner day in pulling at the wrong pairs of muscles, the teacher in- 
volves the school in inextricable disorder and confusion, and, at last, comes to the 
conviction that they were never made to go right ? 

But, says an objector, can any man ever attain to such knowledge that he can 
touch as he should this " harp of thousand strings ?" Perhaps not, I reply ; but 
ask, in my turn. Cannot every man know better than he now does ? Cannot 
something be done to make good teachers better, and incompetent ones less in- 
competent ? Cannot something be done to promote the progress and to dimin- 
ish tne dangers of all our schools ? Cannot something be done to increase the 
intelligence of those female teachers, to whose hands our children are committed, 
in the earliest and most impressible periods of childhood ; — ^and thus, in the end, 
to increase the intelligence of mothers, — for every mother is ex officio a member 
of the College of Teachers ? Cannot something be done, by study, by discos- 
sion, by practical observation, — ^and especially by the institution of Normal 
Schools, — ^which shall diffuse both the art and tne science of teadiing mor^ 
widely through our community, than they have ever yet been diffiised ? 

My friends, you cannot go for any considerable distance in any direction, within 
the limits of our beloved Commonwealth, without passing one of those edifices 
professedly erected for the education of our children. Though rarely an ardii- 
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tectural eirnaraent> yet, alvays, they are a moral beauty, to tbe land in wbidi 
we dwell. Enter with me, for a moment, into cme of these important^ though 
lowly mansioiiB. Survey those thickly seated benches. Before ns are dustered 
the children of to-day, the men of to-morrow, the immortals of eternity 1 What 
costly works of art ; what splendid galleries of sculpture or of painting, won by 
a naiion's antt8» or purchased by a nation's wealth, are oomparabre in vsdue to 
the treasures we hiave in these children? How many livmg and palpitating 
nerres come down from parents and friends^ and center in theur young n^vts I 
and, as ihey shall advance in life, other living and palpitating nerves, which no 
muk can number, shall go out from their bosoms to twine round other hearts, and 
to feel their throbs of measure or of pain, of rapture or of a^onv I How many 
fortunes of others shall be linked with their fortunes, and Sum ihare an equal 
fiite. As yet, to the hearts of these young beings^ crime has not brought in its 
retinue of fears, nor disappointment its sorrows. Their joys are joys, and their 
hopes more real than our realities ; and, as visions of the future burst upon their 
imaginations, their eye kindles, like the young eagle's at the morning sunbeam. 
Grouping these children into separate circles, and looking forward, for but a few 
shoit years, to the fortunes that await th^n> shall we predict their destiny, in 
the terrific language of the poet :— > 

^ 7%ese Bhall the Airy passions (ear 
The vultores of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that sKulks behind* 

<< Ambition this diall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretdi fW)m high, 
To bitter Soom a sacrifice, 
And grinning Infamy. 

^The stings of Falsehood, those shall try, 
And hara rnikindness' altered eye 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defiled. 
And moody Madness, laughing wild, 
Amid severest woe ;— " 

or, concentrating our whole souls into one resolve, — high and prophetically 
strong, — ^that our duty to these children shall be done, shiJl we prodami, in tiie 
Messed language of the Savior ; — ** It is not the will of tocb Fathbb which 
IB n? HSAvraf, that one of these LrrrLB ones should perish." 
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. We are assembled to take a siutable public nodcse of the opening of aa in- 
stitution in this place, destined, as we hope, to exercise a salutary ii^u^iee on 
the cause of common school education. The visitors of the institution have 
thought it expedient that a public explanation should be made, at this time, of 
its nature and objects, and of the hopes and expectations with which it is 
founded ; and they have requested me, on their behalf, to appear before you fpr 
this purpose. I have compued with their request cheerfully. My official con- 
nection with the Board of education, which, under the authority of the Legisla- 
ture, has established the school, and the deep personal interest I take in the 
result of this experiment for the improvement ot popular education in the eomi* 
monwealth, (ecmvinced as I am that the time has come when it is incumbent 
on the people of Massachusetts to do more than has yet been done for the in^ 
piovement of their common schools,) are the motives which have led me, at 
considerable personal inconvenience, to undertake the duty which has beem 
assigned to me on this occasion. * \ 

The institution which is now opened in thi« pleasant and prosperous village, 
is devoted to the education of teachers of common schools, and is called a 
Normal School. The name namial is derived &om a Latin word, which signi- 
fies a rule, standard, or law. Schools of this character were called Noniml 
Schools, on their establishment in France, either because they were designed !• 
serve in themselves as the model or rule by which other schools should be 
organized and instructed, or because their object was to teach the rules and 
methods of instructing and governing a school. This name has been adoptoi 
to designate the schools for teachers established in Massachosetts, because it ie 
already in use to denote similar institutions in Europe; because it applies exr 
elusively to schools of this kind, and prevents their being confounded with any 
others ; and because it is short, and of convenient use. It has been already 
adopted in England and in our sister states, in writing and speaking of instiUb- 
tions for the education of teachers. ^ 

Schools of this kind are of comparatively recent date. In 1748, a private 
school for teachers was established oy the Rev. John Julius Hecker, a minifi4cr 
of the gospel at Berlin, and chief counselor of the consistory of that place. A 
document cited by M. Cousin, in his celebrated report on the subject of public 
instruction in Prussia, speaks of Hecker as "the first individual who undertook 
to train young men for the art of teaching." This little institution was founded 
at a very critical period in the history of Prussia, and even of Europe : in faet, 
it was an era of mighty movement throughout tne world. Fredenc II., eomo 
monly, and by a somewhat questionable title, called the Great, was projectiiijg 
the plans of aggrandizement by which he aimed to raise Prussia, oefore hit 
time a secondary state, to the rank of a leading power in Europe. It would 
have been happy for his subjects and mankmd if all his measures had been ae 
wise or as innocent as those which he adopted for the improvement of eduear 
tion. He seems early to have comprehenoed the importance of the systematic 
educfttion of teachers: and in the year 1754, Uie private school, established 
under the auspices of Mr. Hecker, was raised to the rank of a royal primhiv 
school for the education of schoolmasters and parish clerks. It was oirectca, 
by a n^al ordinance of that year, that all schoolmasters and parish clerical 
whose plaees were in the gift of the crown, should be appointed from this iaastir 
tutkm. It 18 probable that at the same time funds were nj^iopnated by the 
government for its support 

*Copf«l by pennMon team * Orations and Sfpeeehea tm 90riou» oeeMfpfM, bf Bimard 
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Scarcely, however, was this beginning made in the systematic education of 
teachers, when the dreadful Seven Years^ war came on; a war which spread 
from our western wilderness, where it broke out, to the bounds of the civilized 
world, and the remotest European settlements in India. Frederic was the hero 
of this war on the continent of Europe. He conducted it with a perseverance, 
skill and resolution, which astonished mankind, and came out of it with an ex- 
hausted treasury, shattered health, and a wasted kingdom. The Normal School 
at Berlin, in common with all the other institutions of the country, languished 
under the pressure of the times. It remained, with the exception of a few incon- 
siderable establishments of the same character in the city of Berlin, the only 
institution for the education of teachers, and was, of course, whoUv inadequate 
to the wants of the kingdom. In 1770, a fund of four thousand dollars annu- 
ally was appropriated by Frederic for the general improvement of the Prussian 
schools, and it was expended in raising the salaries of teachers. A considera- 
ble impulse was given to the cause of education by this endowment ; but I do 
not find any fiirther notice of the progress of Normal Schools during the residue 
of his reign. 

Shortlv after his death, the French Revolution began ; and in the disastrous 
wars ana convulsions to which it gave rise, the various states of Germany, and 
none more so than Prussia, were trampled to the dust. The effects were felt 
in all their Institutions ; but, as often happens in human affairs, the moment of 
extremest depression is the moment of commencing regeneration. The Prus- 
sian monarchy, broken by the fatal battle of Jena, in 1806, seemed on the verge 
of dissolution, and to owe a precarious existence to the clemency of Napoleon. 
At this gloomy period, it occurred to some noble minds to attempt the restora- 
tion of affairs by a strong appeal to the popular mind, and by awakening a 
powerful sentiment of patriotism. Every thing was resorted to which could 
promote this end. The clergy were appealed to ; the high schools and univer- 
sities were agitated ; a secret association, under the name of the Union of Virtue^ 
(Tugendbund,^ was formed throughout the country ; the ancient German cos- 
tume was revived; a jealousy of foreigners inculcated ; and, as an important 
instrument toward the end in view, the attention of the government was, in 
1809, again particularly turned to the subject of education of teachers. In 1810, 
the Normal School at Berlin was re-organized ; but before the result could be 
seen, the great and final struggle of the northern powers of Europe with Napo- 
leon took place. The conflict was for the independence or subjection, the fife 
or death, of nations. The entire population rose as a man at the call of the 
governments ; the universities and academies sent their young men, scarce able 
to bear the weight of a musket, to the war; and it terminated in the overthrow 
of the invader. 

From that moment, every thing in Germany seemed animated with new life. 
Prussia, in particular, with the establishment of a general peace, bent all the 
power of the monarchy upon national education, as the great safeguard of na- 
tional independence. The Normal School of Berlin was transferred to Potsdam, 
as a situation more retired and favorable for its objects. Similar schools were 
proposed throughout the kingdom, and in other parts of Germany ; and in the 
year 1819, the subject of education was referred to a separate department of the 
government, under a minister of state exclusively devoted to its administration. 
The present organization of the Prussian system of education dates from this 
period, and by the provisions of an ordinance of the government of the same 
year, a royal Normal School is established in each of the ten provinces of the 
Kingdom, as an essential part of the system. From these seminaries,, with the 
aid derived from various local establishments of the same character, teachers 
thoroughly trained in the art of instruction are furnished for all the public 
schools of Prussia. The same process has been going on contemporaneously 
in Saxony, in Bavaria, in Wirtemberg, in Baden, and other German states. 
The example early spread to France, and more recently to Holland. One or 
two institutions of a private character have, it is believed, been established in 
England for the formation of teachers ; and it has been proposed at the present 
session of parliament, by a committee of the privy council of the realm, to found 
a central Normal School in the city of London.* 



*Siiie9 the detivery of this address, this and other similar projeetshave gone into hii 
eessral operation in England, under the auspices of the committee of the privy council 
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The attention of the friends of education in several of the states of the Union 
has for some time been tamed to this subject. In New York, some provision 
has been made by the Legislature for training teachers at the incorporated acad- 
emies of the state. In some of our own respectable academies, tne qualifying 
of teachers of both sexes has been particularly attended to, and these establish- 
ments, in point of fact, have served as the nurseries from which many of our 
schools have been furnished with instructors. In addition to what has been 
done in this way^, an institution, amply endowed by private liberality, has ex- 
isted for some time at Andover, expressly^ devoted to the education of instruct- 
ors. Many respectable teachers have, it is believed, been formed at Uiis school^- 
The subject of special provision by public authority for the education of 
teachers has at many different times, within the last few years, been considered 
by the committees of education of the twa branches of the liegislature. Their 
establishment has been strongly urged in the reports which, from time to time, 
have emanated from this source. Among those who have recommended such 
a provision with the greatest zeal and intelligence, it would be unjust not to 
mention the name of a citizen of this county, TMr. Carter, of Lancaster,) who, 
both in a separate publication and in official reports as a member of both 
branches of the liegislature, has rendered distinguished service in this way. 

In the first report of the Board of Education, at the beginning of the year 
1838, the attention of the Legislature was invited to this subject. In the course 
of the ensuing session, the secretary of the board was authorized by a friend of 
education, whose name was not communicated to the public,* to inform the 
Legislature Uiat ten thousand dollars would be furnished by him whenever the 
same sum should be appropriated from the public treasury, to be expended 
under the direction of the Board of Education in qualifying teachers for the 
common schools of Massachusetts. This offer was promptly accepted by the 
Legislature, and the requisite appropriation made. 

The steps taken by the Boara of Education, in discharge of the important 
trust thus devolved upon them, are minutely set forth in tneir second annual 
report, which was made to the Legislature at the commencement of the last ses- 
sion. It will be sufficient to observe, on the present occasion, that aAer delib- 
erate and anxious reflection, and a careful comparison of the claims of various 
places proposed, in different parts of the commonwealth, Lexington, in Middle- 
sex county, and Barre, in Worcester county, have been selected as the sites of 
two of the Normal Schools. A confident expectation is entertained that a third 
mav shortly be established in some other part of the state.t 

These institutions are, of course, to some extent experimental. They are so 
of necessity. The funds provided for their support, with all the subsidiary aid 
which can reasonably be expected from the friends of education in the neigh- 
borhood of the schools, although highly creditable to the generous spirit by 
which they are furnished, are quite inadequate to the endowment of permanent 
establishments. For reasons set forth in the report to which I have alluded, it 
was thought proper not to stake the result of the whole trial on one school ; but 
to afford to different parts of the commonwealth an opportunity of judging for 
themselves. It was further considered that three years is the shortest period 
which would authorize any safe conclusion as to the operation of the system. 
It will readily be perceived that when the funds to be disposed of are (uvided 
among three schools, and distributed over three years, it becomes necessary to 
adopt the most frugal scale of expenditure not inconsistent with the object to be 
attamed. Our situation in this respect is widely different from that of foreign 
countries, where an^ple funds for objects of this kind are appropriated by wealthy 
governments ; where buildings, apparatus, libraries, and the maintenance of 
pupils, are provided for by permanent dotations ; and as many instructors are 
supported as are deemed necessary for the fiiUest development of the system. 

The narrowness of the means from which the experiment of our Normal 
Schools is undertaken may (though we trust it will not| defeat its success. We 
hope Uiat so much good will manifestly be done within the range of our re- 
sources, that the Legislature will be disnosed. and private benefactors encour- 
aged, to convert our temporary Normal Schools into permanent foundations for 
the qualification of teacners. Still, however, we trust, in justice to all con- 

* The late Ron. Edmand Dwight. 

t Since this address was delivered, a third Normal School has been founded at Bridgewater» 
and tiioN at Lexington and Barre have been traniferred to Newton and Westfleld. 
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cemed, that it will be boniie in mind, that this experiment is condacted nnder 
considerable disadvantages, independent of the dimculties incident to the organ- 
ization of every new institation. This consideration, we trust, will seenre ns 
the sympathy and co-operation of the commonity in which the schools are estab- 
lished, and of the public at lai^. It is always of great importance to a youth- 
ftil institution, that it should be kindly regarded in the place where it is estab- 
Ii£(hed. We trust that the respected principal of this school, and all who may 
have a joint care with him in conducting it, and all who resort to it to quali^ 
themselves as teachers, will enjoy the good will, and be favored with the coun- 
tenance and kind offices, of the reverend clergy or all denominations, of the indi- 
viduals of lead and influence in the other professions, and of the citizens 
generally in this part of the commonwealth. While no pains will be spared to 
make the school creditable to the community in which it is placed, nothing will 
do more to promote its prosperity than the ihendly regard of an enlightened 
public. 

This occasion requires a few remarks on the character and objects of Normal 
Schools, and the importance of a systematic education of teachers. Much has 
been said and written of late on this subject. Not to mention foreign publica- 
tions, it is discussed at length in the legislative reports to which I have alluded, 
and a very valuable essay by Professor Stowe, on Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers' Seminaries, has recently been given to the public The necessary limits of 
an address of this kind will require my remarks to be of a very general char- 
acter. 

The office of the teacher, in forming the minds and hearts of the young, and 
training up those who are to take our places in liie, is all-important." After all 
that has been said, in all ages, on the subject, more than justice has not been, 
and never can be, done to the theme. With no small part of the children in Uie 
community, the intercourse of the teacher with the young is scarcely inferior, 
in closeness and the length of time for which it is kept up, to that of the pa- 
tents ;— -not at all inferior, in the importance of the objects to be attained by it. 
As soon as the child is old enougn to be sent to school, the teacher is relied 
upon to furnish occupation for the opening faculties of the mind, to direct its 
efibrts in the acquisition of the elements of knowledge, and to suggest the first 
distinct ideas on some of the most important questions in conduct and morals. 
The child is committed to the teachers hands in the very morning of life, when 
the character, still more than the young limbs, is, so to sa^, still in the gristle. 
They have, both limbs and character, acquired some of their proper consistency 
and power of resistance ; but to how much of the intellectual and moral frame 
are not the first impress and shaping to be given at school 1 Is this a light 
matter ? If the teacner was to fashion your child's personal proportions, or to 
Temold'his features, with what jealousy would you inquire after nis qual^ca- 
tion for that task 1 • Is it of less importance how he fashions and molds the 
'features of the mind ? Is it of small account, whether your child's germinating 
'&cnlties — to use a proverbial expression, to which no rhetoric can add force — 
*shall be ** nipped in the bud," a bud in which seeds of immortal life and heav- 
enly intelligence have been curiotisly wrapped by the Creator 1 The husband- 
man can tell us if it is a matter of little or no consequence whether you employ 
a Bkillful or an unskillful person to raise a cro of com, the growth of a few 
months, under a simple process of culture. And yet so much depends on pro- 
•per management, that from the same seed you may see, in one neld, the com 
towering up, vigorous, swelling witib life and strength, its broad, healthy leaves 
crackling till the farmer thinks he can boUi hear it and see it e^ow, the graceful 
tassel dancin? on the summit of the stalk, and dropping its fertilizing powder 
on the silken nlaments, which force their way from the top of the husk to receive 
the vital principle, and convejr it to the ripening ear; and perhaps on the other 
side of the way, in a corner of'^the sluggard's garaen, straggling with rank weeds 
'for the joint possession of theunenridied soil, you will see, from the same seed, 
a scanty, blighted, sickly crop, yellow as saffron when it ought to be green, and 
black when it ou^t to be yellow, and scarce promising a few meager stalks for 
the bam-yard. Whenever I witness such a contrast in the natural world, I ask 
mjrself, with trembling, whether the mind is a principle so much less delicate 
than a blade of grass,— whether the proper care and culture of the intellect, the 
raising up and the training up of that unspeakable mystery on earth, a thinking, 
reasoning, dtscoiursing, immortal creature,— are so inferior in importaiioe, in 
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diffioiilty, aad Jb ih» amount of theconaeqiieiices involved, that while we vcmWl 
trust the tillage of our field, the sowiii^ of our com, and the gathering of the 
iiarvest, only to an expert and a judicious hand, any one may be trusted to 
keep our schools and cultivate the minds of our children^ 

These inquiries scarcely need an answer. Every man's reflection who is 
able to reason on the subject, — every one's observation who has turned his atr 
tention to it,-^v^ry one's experience who has had children of his own confided 
to a succession of teachers, and still more, who, at any time, has himself been 
engaged in the business of instruction, will satisfy himself that the teacher!s duty 
is important, complicated, and arduous. It is not a mere piece of job-work, to 
which any one may turn his hand, but a professional calling, which requires 
knowledge, judgment, and experience. 

There is scarce such a thing conceivable, as even a solitary act, consisting 
of several parts or movements, which does not admit of every degree of. excel- 
lence in tilie manner and success of the performance. See two men handle an 
ax, in cutting down a tree, one a raw nand, the other a practiced woodman. 
Look at two persons on horseback, of equal courage and strength, the one for 
the first time in his life in the saddle, the other an expert rider. One seems tp 
realize the fable of the Centaur, as if he were himself a part of the animal on 
which he is moving ; the other can scarce keep his seat. Let an inexperienced 
person go to work with a handsaw or a paint brush ; or undertake to conduct 9. 
piece of cloth through a power-loom, or to cover a whip-handle with its myste- 
rious network; and he will be very sure, for several times, to fail. I think 
there are few persons in this assemb]3r, except those who may have had con- 
siderable practice, who can drive a nail straight into a board, without striking 
their fingers with the hammer. In fact " to hit a nail on the head," simple as 
the operation seems, is in realit]^ one of so much nicety, that it has become a 
proverbial expression for dexterity and skill. 

We might cast our eyes over the entire circle of human pursuit, and find new 
illustrations of the necessity of diligent preparation for every cailing ; and no 
one can seriously suppose that the office of an instructor makes an exception. 
But inasmuch as institutions for the education of teachers are as yet hardly 
known by name among us, it is a natural question how teachers in our country 
have hitherto been able to prepare themselves for the discharge of their duties. 
May not the means which nave hitherto proved adequate for the supply of our 
schools with competent instructors, still suffice for that purpose 1 The que^ion 
is a fair one, and deserves a candid answer. 

Whoever thinks that we are favored with an ample supply of teachers, a$ 
well quaMed as can be wished, needs no furiher answer. Whoever considers 
that of the teachers in times past and at the present day in our schools, there 
are those possessing all degrees of qualification, from very high to very low, it 
v^m seem a pertinent inquiry, what their means of preparation have been ; and 
such an inquirer will probably be of opinion that we need a more systematic 
and efficient preparation for this purpose. 

We must assume, then, first, that natural aptitude goes very far, on the plan< 
hitherto pursued, in deciding the qualification of the teacher. This, under ail 
circumstances, will be an important element. One man will be a better teacher, 
with little or no training or experience, than some others, who pass their live^^^ 
in the business. This, however, is equally the case in every pursuit or calling,-^ 
in law, physic, and divinity, in trade, manufactures, and farming, — and is never 
thought to supersede the necessity of education. Some remain inefficient an4 
incapable afier every imaginable advantage ; others, with slender opportunities, 
bound, as it were, at a single leap, to the front rank. I have seen a pe»on, 
who, from his infancy, never knew a want; who passed from the arms of a 
careful nurse into the care of the best of teachers; who enjoyed, from the Sxst^ 
every conceivable aid and encouragement, (except the most efficient of all, tha 
spur of necessity,) the best of masters, Uie best of books in abundanoe, and' 
steady schooling, and, at the close of hiis schocd education, grossly ignorant in 
every braneh of knowledge ; while another, of the same age, educated under ther 
stem discipline of necessity, with limited means, the ordinary chance of in- 
stractors, tne old books which his father wore out before him, and attendance at 
school far fnmi steady, has advanced from one branch to another, maaitering 
each as he goes, with a keen relish for learning, and an ever-craving i^>pi»tita 
fi»r new truth. Whatever may be the calling of these two men, one is destine^ 
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to eminence, the other to failare. Should circumstances call them to the in- 
structor's desk, it is quite evident that he who has learned little will have still 
less to teachj while the other will be very likely to exhibit the same facility in 
the communication as in the acquisition of knowledge. 

In the next place, the teacher's fitness, at the present day, depends yery much 
on the kind of mstruction which he received himself while at school. Ii he was 
80 fortunate as to be taught by a sound, accurate, and judicious instructor, he 
will be not unlikely to exhibit that character himself. A good degree of the 
school-keeping capacity, and I may say, also, incapacity, are traceable to* this 
source. Our schools are under a kind of traditionary discipline. To a consid- 
erable extent &ey are kept by young men and women, who make a pretty ra- 
fid transition from the pupil's bench to the master's and mistress's chair. 
Fnless they possess strong, original minds, — which are not very common, — 
there is not much likelihood that they will rise above the standard of the schools 
where they were themselves taught. If these were very good, they will be more 
apt to fall below it. Mediocrity is much more ant to be propagated than ex- 
cellence. If a teacher of average capacity keep tne school for a few years, he 
will not be likely to make any improvements, and will do very well if he hands 
it over lo his successor as good as he found it. When this state of things pre- 
vails in a community for a long course of years, we behold the painful spectacle 
of schools in the rear of every thing else. There is progress in every tMng 
else, but the schools are stationary, and even degeneratmg. I have heard judi- 
cious observers express the doubt, whether the average of our district schools, 
at the present day, are better than they were thirty years ago. If the remark is 
just, it is a state of things not very creditable to me commonwealth. To keep 
pace with the general progress of improvement, they ought to be much better. 
We should be ashamed to be quoted hereatler, as a proof that there is a law in 
the intellectual and moral, like that which has been observed in the natural 
world, with respect to many of the products of the earth — that the fruit which 
is borne on the graft runs out with the original stock. Good husbandry requires 
that attention should be constantly given to the discovery of improved metnods, 
and the introduction of new varieties raised from the seed. Tradition is closely 
allied to degeneracy. 
^'i Where the teacher engages in his pursuit for life, a new source of qualifica- 
tion presents itself of great value ; 1 mean experience. He qualifies himself. 
But such teachers are not found, I presume, in many of our common schools. 
They rise to higher stations. Besides this, it may happen, when Experience is 
the teacher, as with teachers of other kinds, the pupil is by no means sure to 
excel his master. Self-instruction is not always improving. It depends on the 
character of a man's mind, how much advaatage he derives from experience. 
The experience of one man is clear and decisive. He commits an error, per- 
ceives it, and henceforward avoids it. He is struck with the advantage of some 
procedure or method, traces that advantage to its principle, builds a rule upon 
It, and enlarges or amends his practice to the end of lire. The experience of 
other men yields them no such fruit. It is vague and irresolute. They live and 
act, but have no experience, properly so called. Proceeding without steady 
principles of conduct, without the intelligence or the moral aptitude to profit by 
their mistakes, the working of one day counteracts that of another. It is only 
where order, the first law of earth, as well as Heaven, presides, that day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth forth knowledge. Without 
this guide of conduct, experience may perplex instead of directing. The mis- 
take of to-day produces the mistake of to-morrow ; and life is exhausted in half- 
finished experiments and constantly-repeated blunders, so that whether a man's 
experience profit him depends upon whether it is good experience, which may 
be either successful experience, or unsuccessful experience wisely heeded ; and 
it may often happen that the recorded experience of .another more judicious 
mind will in reality guide a man better than his own. 

The recorded experience of others, then, — that is, books, — ^is another means 
by which the teacher at present qualifies himself for his calling. Unquestiona- 
bly, the conscientious instructor may derive the greatest advantages from the 
earefiil study of judicious publications on the subject of his pursuit. The num- 
ber of these is greatly multiplied of late years. It is a branch of literature com- 
paratively of recent growth ; and without doing injustice to the works of the 
patriarchs in this science, of Plato and of Cicero to the writings of Ascham, 
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of" Milton, of Locke, I am inclined to think that, for practical views, what has 
been written within the last fifly years exceeds, both in amount and value, all 
that had before been given to the world on the subject of education. As &ur as 
my acquaintance with the subject extends, the works of Miss Edgeworth are 
entitled to the credit of having first promulgated, in the English language at 
least, sound and judicious views as to the whole business of education. A per- 
son thoroughly possessed of every thing in her works, would have but little to 
learn, as to general principles, (with one exception,) from other sources. 
There are, however, many things, of course, in her publications, not applicable 
to the condition of things in this country; and on one all-important topic, Uie 
subject of religious instruction, there is a deeply to be lamented deficiency. 
For the practical purposes of the American teacher, some good works have 
appeared in our own countiy, of which that of Mr. Jacob Abbott appears to me 
decidedly the best. No person can peruse it without gaining new conceptions 
of the importance of the teacher's duty, and practical hints as to the best method 
of discharging it. Whether a perusal of it will not, in most cases, leave on the 
reader's mind a painful impression as to the imperfection of our schools, in con- 
dition and management, is a question which each must answer for himself. 

From the various useful works on the business of instruction, the faithM 
teacher wUl, under all circumstances, derive great benefit. But neither in this 
nor any other calling, will the solitary stud]^ of books effect all that is to be de- 
sired, to say nothing of the objection to this and all the other sources of self- 
instruction, which arises from the condition of the schools, while the master is 
endeavoring to improve himself. Those of our children may do well who have 
the advantage of his teaching, after he has qualified himself bv experience in 
office and the study of good books ; but what is to become of those who are to 
get their education while this process is going on, and before it has proceeded 
to any valuable extent 1 As a general remark, perhaps it would not be unjust 
to say, that most of our teachers retire from that pursuit about the time they 
become well qualified to carry it on to the greatest advantage. 

We are thus brought to the necessity of some specific preliminary preparation 
for the office of teacher— apreparation which shall fit him in some decree be- 
forehand for his duties. To stSbrd this preparation, is the precise object of a 
Normal School. Nothing is farther from my purpose than to set up the preten- 
sion that there can be no well-qualified teacher without such a school ; but that 
great advantages may be expected from a regular plan of instruction, in semi- 
naries devoted to this object ; a plan of instruction to come in aid of all the 
other means of improvement, on which the faithful teacher must now exclu- 
sively depend. To afford this instruction, is the object of the Normal Schools 
now estaolished in the commonwealth. It is impossible that it should be so 
thorough and comprehensive, as the theory of a perfect institution of the kind 
requires. There are no funds applicable to the expense of such an establish- 
ment; and'our young men and women could not generally afford the time re- 
3uisite for a very long course of preparation, because the majority of our districts 
o not require, and would not support, teachers who, having lieen at great ex- 
pense of time and money* in fitting themselves for their calling, would need a 
proportionate compensation. We suppose that many of those who resort to 
these institutions, will, at present, be able only to pass but a part of one year in 
the enjoyment of their advantages ; but while provision is made for the shortest 
period for which any individual could reasonably wish to be received, a thorough 
course of instruction will also be arranged for those who desire to devote a 
longer time to their preparation as teachers. 
Such a course of mstruction will obviously consist of the following parts : 
1. A careful review of the branches of knowledge required to be taught in / 
our common schools ; it being, of course, the first requisite of a teacher that he 
should himself know well that which he is to aid others in learning. Such an 
acquaintance with these branches of knowledge is much less common than may 
be generally supposed. The remark may sound paradoxical, but I believe it 
will bear examination, when I say, that a teacher thoroughly versed in those 
branches of knowledge only which are taught in our common schools, is as 
difficult to find as a first-rate lawyer, divine, or physician, statesman, man of 
bpsiness, or farmer. A good schoolmaster should be able to read and speak the 
English language with propriety, ease, and grace ; and this can not be done with- 
out a thorough knowledge of its grammar. He should possess, at the same 
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time, a clears shapelf , and rapid ha&d-wiitiBg, and be well v€Red in the eter 
jmental principles and operations of numbers. Without going beyond these 
three branches, — ^best designated by the good oldntashicHied names of readmg, 
writing, and arithmetic,-H[ venture to sa^ that a man who possess^ them 
thoroughly is as rare as one of conespondmg eminence in any of the learned 
professions. And yet the law requires such masters for our district schools. 
What says the statute 1 '' In every town containing fifty families or house- 
holders, there shall be kept, in each year, at the charge of the town, by a teacher 
or teachers of competent abilities and good morals, a school for the instruction 
of children in orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, azitlik- 
metic, and good behavior." 

How few, even of those considered men of educaticm, are thoroughlj versed 
even, in the branches required by law in our common schools ! Ilow much 
fewer who know them as a teacher should know them.! for a teacher ought to 
i know of every thing much more than the learner can be expected to acquire. 

The teacher must know things in a masterly way, curiously, nicely, and m 
their reasons. 
( The great mistake in monitorial instruction is, that it siipposes that the mo- 
ment the bare knowledge of a fact in its naked form is attamed, it Qualifies a 
1 person to teach it to others. The teacher must see the truth unaer all its 
, aspects, with its antecedents and consequents, or he can not present it in just 
; that shape in which the young mind can apprehend it. He must, as he holds 
the diamond up to the sun, turn its facets round and round, till the pupil catches 
its luster. It is not an uncommon thing to hear it said of a grown person that 
he is too learned to teach children ; that he knows too much, is too far in ad- 
yance of their minds, to perceiye their difficulties. I imagine the trouble gen- 
I I erally to be of the opposite character. The man of learning either never 

understood the matter thoroughly, or he has foigotten what he once knew. He 
' has retained enough of his school learning for the particular calling of life he 
has chosen; but he has not retained a clear recollection of the elemental troths 
which it is necessary the learner should comprehend. If in this state of things 
he can not comprehend the schoolboy's difficulty, it is not his superior wisdom, 
but his ignorance, whidi is at fault. These remarks apply particularly to the 
science of numbers, over which most of our children pass languishing days and 
weeks, vainly striving to master a hard " sum " or a hard rule, which they 
finally give up in despair, or of which they content themselves with some false 
explanation, from pure want of capacity on the part of the teacher. A child of 
eight or nine years of age, at one of our district schools, had run through the 
cmef rules of arithmetic, as it used to be taught, doing all the sums, and setting 
them down in his ciphering book, without the slightest comprehension of the 
reason of any one of^the operations. At last, after going for a second or third 
time through the rule of decimals, he, for the first time, caught a glimpse of ^e 
real nature of a decimal fraction, of which he had been wholly ignorant before, 
and which, in his simplicity, he thought a discoyer^ of his own. It was not till 
some time afterward that he found out that mankmd had for a great while been 
aware that a decimal is the numerator of a fraction whose denominator is a unit 
with as many ciphers as the numerator has places. The first object of instruc- 
tion in a Normal School is, as far as possible, in the space of time assigned to 
its instructions, to go over the circle of branches required to be taught, and see 
that the future teacher is thoroughly and minutely versed in them. 

2. The second part of instruction in a Normal School is the art of teaching. 
To know the matter to be taught, and to know it thoroughly, are of themselves, 
though essential, not all that is required. There is a pecmiar art of teaching. 
The details of this branch are inexhaustible, but it is hoped that the most im- 
portant principles may be brought within such a compass as to afibrd material 
Denefit to those who pass even the shortest time at* these institutions. The sub- 
ject should be taken up at its foundation, in those principles of our nature on 
which education depends ; the laws which control the faculties of the youthful 
mind in the pursuit and attainment of truth; and the moral sentiments on the 
part of teacher and pupil which must be brought into harmonious action. The 
future teacher must be mstructed in the most efiectual way of reaching untaught 
mind— a process subtQe, difficult, various. The first thing requisite often will 
be to ascertain what has to be unlearned, both as to positive errors and bad 
habits of mind. The child who has been accustomed to add numbers together 
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by coanting on his fingers, Instead of learning a simple addition taMe by role 
at tine outset ; who has formed to himself a small, ill-looking, and iUegihle 
serawl, under the name of a ronning hand, without erer having leamM to 
shape the letters in bold and fair proportions ; or who, under the notion oi re- 
finements beyond the common standard, has been taught such barbarisms as 
** he sh»w me the book," " I have began to read it," ^ had I ha.re had time to 
go," — such a child, I say, comes into the hands of the teacher hearily laden 
with a cargo, which it must be the first labor and care to throw overboard. 

But the art of teaching is not confined to a correction of the errors, or a re- 
form of the bad habits, of the mistaught pupil. Where nothing of this kind is 
to be done, the mind of the learner is still to be guided, aided, and encouraged 
in its progress. The perfection of the art of teaching consists in hitting the 
precise point between that which the studious pupil must do for himself, and 
that which the instructor may do with him and for him. It is not enough, m 
teaching a child to read, to correct with a harsh voice som^e gross error wMck 
he may make in reading a verse or two in the New Testament or the National 
Reader. The teacher must himself, patiently, kindly, and with a gentle vakse, 
read the passage over repeatedly, and see that the learner understands the 
meaning of every word, and of the whole sentence. It is peculiar to arithmetic, 
that though there are degrees of readiness in performing its operations, there 
are no degrees of clearness and certainty in the knowledge of its principles. 
The incredible vexation which attends the study of this branch with many 
children, generally arises from the unskillfulness of the teacher, in not taking 
care that the learner, as he goes along, understands thoroughly each successive 
step. If this be done, the child often years old will know what he knows at aU 
as well as Sir Isaac Newton. Some simple schoolboy muse, in former times, 
has recorded its sorrowful experience on this subject in the following plaintive 
and, in my day, very popular strain— 

" Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad, 
l^e rale of three doth pussle me, 
And practice makes me mad." 

But if proper care be taken that every step be thoroughly understood before 
advancmg to the next, multiplication and oivision will be found as simple as 
addition or subtraction ; while the rule of three and practice have been snown, 
in the recent and best school books, to be wholly unnecessary, inasmuch as all 
questions usually performed by their aid can be more readily performed by sim- 
pler processes. ^ • 

One thing is certain ; that though there can be no difference in the average 
capacity 01 equal numbers of the children in two schools in the same commu- 
nity, there is oflen a vast difference in the average scholarship, alter the same 
amount of schooling. To what can the difierence be ascribed, but to the dif- 
ferent degrees of skill on the part of teachers 1 It is not an uncommon thing 
to find children who, after having been months, and even years, employed either 
on the lower elements or on the higher branches of learning, leave school, at 
last, knowing nothing thoroughly, and not much superficially. Thev can not 
read with fluency, force, and intelligence, to say nothing of grace and beauty ; 
they write a poor, unsteady, hieroglyphical hand ; they have no clear notions 
of grammatical construction, and are awkward and incorrect in the use df 
numbers. Perhaps this is the description of nearly half the children who leave 
school in town or country. The little that is learned of Latin and Greek is 
equally inaccurate and shallow. The fault is commonly laid at the pupil's 
door, especially if he has had what is usually called schooling enough. 1 tmnk, 
however, generally, that the fault is with the teacher, who is frequenthr not 
thoroughly versed himself in what he undertakes to teach — more frequently un- 
skilled in the art of teaching. The astonishing difierence sometimes noticed 
in the progress of the same school under different teachers, in successive sea- 
sons, snows how much is justly attributable to this cause. 

Besides the fi^eneral art of teaching, there are peculiar methods, applicable to 
each branch of knowledge, which should be unfolded in the instructions of a 
Normal School ; but this is a topic in which my limits do not permit me to en- 
gage. I hasten to 

3. The third branch of instruction to be imparted in an institution, which 
concerns the important subject of the government of the school, ana which 
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might perhaps more justly have been named the first. The best method or 
goyeming a school — that is, of exercising such a moral influence in it as is most 
favorable to the improvement of the pupils — ^will form a very important part of 
the course of instruction designed to qualify teachers for their calling. It is 
this part of their duty which is probably least considered by themselves or their 
empiovers ; for the reason, perhaps, that qualification in this respect is least 
capable of being estimated by an external standard. But how much is not im- 
plied in the words '* to govern a school I" For several hours in the day, Uie 
teacher is to exercise the authority of a parent over fifty or sixty, perhaps over 
ninety or a hundred children. Parents can form an opinion whether this is a 
task to be executed without system, without principles, and as a matter of course ; 
or whether it is not that in which the youtnful teacher will most stand in need 
of all the preparation which it is possible to acquire. Without the aid of that 
instinct of natural affection which fortifies parental authority, he is expected, 
with a parent's power, to control alike the docile and the obstinate, the sullen 
and the gay. While his entire intercourse with his pupils is that of constraint 
and requisition, he must acquire an absolute control over many a youthful 
spirit, which has already been irritated by caprice, soured by tyranny, or spoiled 
by indulgence at home. And he is to do this not by violence and storm, but by 
wisely threading the maze of that living labyrinth, the affections of the youthfiil 
heart. In this department perhaps greater improvement has taken place of late 
years than in any other; there has been a general call for moral influence, in- 
stead of physical power. I do not say that this last should never be resorted to, 
but I trust the day is wholly past for that ferocious warfare between master and 
pupil which was once so general, and with no other effect than that of turning 
the teacher's office into a hateful tyranny, and the happy season of childhood 
into a long martyrdom. Dr. Johnson, in composing a legal argument to be 
used by another person, puts into his mouth the sentiment, '^ that a school can 
be governed only by fear." It would, I think, have been much nearer the truth 
to say, that a school can be governed only by patient, enlightened. Christian 
love, the master principle of our natures. It softens the ferocity of tne savage ; 
it melts the felon in nis cell. In the management of children it is the great 
source of influence ; and the teacher of youth though his mind be a storehouse 
of knowledge, is ignorant, of the first principles of his art, if he has not em- 
braced this as an elemental maxim. > ^ 

But let it not be thought that these are smooth sayings, and that moral dis- 
cipline is unattended with dif&culty, and preferred by an indolent age for its 
comparative ease. The reverse is nearer the truth. To walk the rounds of 
the school with a ratan in the hand, to be bestowed as liberally on the thought- 
less exuberance of youthful spirits, on the restlessness of the little urchin un- 
used to his confinement, and on the mistakes of mere inadvertence or absolute 
ignorance, as on hardened perversity and resolute disobedience, is a much 
easier task than to graduate each of these cases on the scale of moral demerit, 
and to treat them accordingly. It is related of the late Dr. Bowditch, that he 
yeiy early manifested that skill in numbers which afterward raised him to the 
level of tne first mathematicians of the day. While quite a child at school, he 
performed a difficult sum in arithmetic with astonishing readiness. His school- 
master was at once sb ignorant of the mode of governing a school, and had so 
little acquainted himself with the powers of his pupil's mind, that he thought it 
impossible the task should have been performed/ without assistance, and asked 
who had helped him. On being told by young Bowditch that he had done it 
himself, the coarse tyrant severely chastised him for falsehood — a treatment 
well calculated to subvert the entire moral frame of a sensitive lad, but much 
more simple than it would have been for an understanding such as this master 
possessed to enter into a careful analysis of the capacities of his forward pupiL 

The instruction of ^e Normal School will therefore dwell on the government 
of youth as of paramount importance; as that part of the teacher's duty which 
demands the rarest union of^ qualities, which most tries the temper, and I will 
add, when faithfully and judiciously performed, is most important in its results. 
Give me the child whose heart has embraced without violence the gentle lore 
of obedience, in whom the sprightliness of youth has not encroached on defer- 
ence for authority, and I would rather have him for my son, though at the age 
of twelve he should have his alphabet to learn, than be compelled to stru^e 
with the caprice of a self-willea, obstinate you^, whose bosom has become a 
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▼iper^s nest of the unamiable passions, although in early attainments he may 
be the wonder of the day. 

There are many other topics connected with the teacher's duty, on which it 
may be expected that instraction will be afforded in the Normal School. 
Among these is the all-important subject of direct instraction in morals and le- 
ligion, the relations of teachers and parents, of teachers and the higher school 
authorities, and the duties of teachers to each other and to the community, and 
of the community to them, as the members of a respectable profession. I am 
necessarily prevented by the limits of the occasion from entering upon any of 
these subjects. 

4. In the last place, it is to be observed, that in aid of all the instraction and 
exercises within the limits of the Normal School, properly so called, there is to 
be established a common or district school, as a school of practice, in which, 
under the direction of the principal of the Normal School, the young teacher 
may have the benefit of actual exercise in the business of instraction. This, of 
course, is a very interesting portion of the system ; but I am obb'ged to dismiss 
it with this simj^le mention. 

Such then, bnefly, are the nature and objects of a Normal School, and such 
the manner in which it proposes to ^ualifjr teachers. We do not expect that it 
will work miracles: we shall be satisfied if it does good; and of tms only we 
feel a reasonable degree of confidence, that no young man or young woman 
can pass even three months in the institution without leaving it lietter qualified 
for the business of instruction. We trust the result will be such as eventually 
to contribute to the improvement of our schools. We have spared no pains, 
with the means at our command, to secure in advance the confidence of an en- 
lightened public. The talent, the services, and the oistinguished character of 
the gentlemen to whom the schools already foun&ed have been intrasted, are a 
pledge to the community of what may be expected from their labors in this 
cause. Among the fundamental principles laid down by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the government of the Normal Schools, it has been provided that a por- 
tion of Scripture shall be daily read ; and it is their devout hope that a fervent 
spirit of prayer, pervading the heart of both principal and pupils, may draw 
d!own the Divine olessing on their pursuits. 

I can not forbear, sir,* to express to you, on this occasion^ the deep sense 
which is felt by the Board of Education of tJie importance of Che trust which 
they^ have connded to y^fhf hands. I have the pleasure to assure you, that all 
their proceedings in reference to the school, ana your own connection with it, 
have been entirely unaihimous, and that a large measure of confidence is re- 
posed both in your ability and disposition to mlfil their expectations. The re- 
putation which you bring to this place, acquired by a long course of faithful 
tabor in a highly responsible station elsewhere, (Bowdoin College,^ is a suffi- 
cient guaranty to the public of the services which may be expectea fron^ you 
in this new and untried position. On you and the highly respected principal of 
the Normal School at Lexington, (Mr. Cyras Pierce,) it will depena at present, 
in no small degree, whether institutions of this description shall win the public 
favor, and be incorporated into our system of common school education. We 
are sensible of the deep responsibility which this consideration devolves upon 
you, and shall, at all times, extend to you, to the utmost of our power, the support 
and encouragement you may need. Should this efibrt succeed to improve our 
schools by the increased qualifications of our teachers, you will have the satis- 
faction of being the first in our country to engage in an enterprise of the most 
eminent usefulness. Ages may pass away t^fore an opportunity will present 
itself of working greater good than will be effected by those in this generation, 
who shall lay the foundations of decided improvements in popular education. 
We commend you, sir, to the support of this enlightened community, and the 
care of a watchful Providence. 

To you, my young friends of either sex, who have entered yourselves as 
pupils of the Normal School, we would say that the eyes of the friends of edu- 
cation, in ail parts of the commonwealth, will be anxiously fixed upon you, and 
those who, with you, may be among the first to take advantage of the means of 
improvement wmch this institution afibrds. You are about to prepare your- 
selves, under great advantages, for the important office of instraction. This 

* Profenor 8. P. Newman. 
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nomentous trust, which hitherto, ahooost without exception, in this coantiy,has 
been assumed without specific preparation, will be approached by you, after 
having had its principles carefully unfolded to you, with some opportunity of 
putting them to practice, in the model school, wluch will form a part of the in- 
stitution. When you shall engage in the business of instruction, the community 
will reasonably expect of you uat you should exhibit unusual fitness for the 
work. Xiet this thought engage you to enter upon your studies with redoubled 
seal. A fiiilure on your part to meet the public expectation, will have an inju- 
rious effect, for some time, on this attem.pt to improve the qualifications of 
teachers, in institutions expressly devoted to that object. On the other hand, 
your spirit and devotion to the object you are pursuing, and your visible im- 
provement in the noble skill of aiding m the development of mind and the for- 
mation of character, while they will put you upon the path of acknowledged 
usefulness and prosperily, will contribute essentially to the penpanent adoption 
of Normal Schools, as a part of the Massachusetts system of public education. 
May a higher motive than human approbation animate your conduct, and the 
Divine blessing crown your studies with success. 

Permit me, fellow-citizens and friends, in bringing this address to a close, to 
eoB^atulate you on the establishment, in the bosom of this community, of an 
institution, destined, we trust, to be an instrument of great good. We place it 
under the protection of an intelligent public. Its organization is simple ; its 
action will be wholly firee irom parade and display ; its fruits, we trust, will be 
seen in raising the standard oi common school education. This object, we 
confess, we regard as one of paramount importance, — ^second to no other not 
immediately connected with the spiritual concerns of man. If there be any 
Ijersons to whom the words "common schools" and "common school educa* 
tion" convey an idea of disparagement and insignificance, such persons are 
ignorant, not merely of the true character of our political system, but of the na- 
ture of man. I certainly intend nothing derogatory to our higher seminaries of 
education, in town or in country. They are recognized by tne constitution of 
the state. It is made the duty of all magistrates to encourage and promote 
them, and they are justly strong in the public favor. But whether we consider 
the numbers who enjoy their benefit, the relative importance to the state of an 
entire well-educated population, and of the services of those who receive the 
advantages of an education at the higher seminaries, taken in connection with 
the fact that a liberal education may be had elsewhere, but that a common 
school education must be had at home or not at all, no rational man, as it seems 
to me, can £ril to perceive the superior importance of the common schools. 
They rive the keys of knowledge to the mass of the peoide. The child learns 
more by his fourth year, than me philosopher at any subsequent period of his 
life; he learns to amx an intelligible sk^i to every outward object and inward 
emotion^ l^ a gentle impulse imparted irom his lips to the air. In like manner, 
I think It may with trutn be saia, that the branches of knowledge taught in our 
common schools, when taught in a finished, masterly manner, — reading, in 
vrhiek I include the spelling of our language, — a firm, sightly, legible hand' 
writinff,and the elemental rules of arithmetic, are of greater value uan all the 
X88t which is taught at school. I am fieur fipom sa3ring that nothing else can be 
taught at our district schools; but the young person who brinss these from 
school can himself^ in his winter evenings, range over the entire field of usefiil 
knowledge. Our common schools are important in the same way as the com- 
mon air the conmion sunshine, the common rain, invaluable for tneir common- 
ness. They are the comer-stone of that municipal organization which is the 
characteristic feature of our social system ; they are the fountain of that wide- 
spread intelligence, which, like a moral life, pervades the country ; they are the 
nursery of that inquiring spirit to which we are indebted for the preservation of 
the blessings of an inquiring, Protestant, spiritual faith. Established as they 
were by special legislation in the infancy or the colony, while they are kept up 
and supported with a libenilitycorresponding with the ^wth of^the country, 
no serious evil can befall us. Whatsoever otner calamities, external or internal, 
may overtake us, while the schools are supported, they will furnish a perennial 
principle of restoraticm. With her three thousand district schools, supported at 
the public expense, nothing but the irreversible decree of Omnipotence can 
bring the beaming foreheadof Massachusetts to the dust. Vicissitudes may 
bb'ght the foliage, but there will be vigor in the trunk, and life at the root. 
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Talent will constantly spring np on her barren hill-sides, and in her secluded 
vales, and find an avenue, through her schools, to the broad theatre of life, 
where great affairs are conducted dv able men. Other states may exceed her 
in fertility of soil, but the skillful labor of her free citizens will clothe her plains 
with plenty. Other states may greatly outnumber her, but her ingenuity will 
people her shady glens and babbling waterfalls with half-reasoning engines, 
which will accomplish the work of toiling myriads. Other states will far sur- 

gass her in geographical domain ; but the government of cultivated mind is as 
oundless as the universe. Wheresoever on the surface of the globe, and in the 
long line of coming ages, there is a reasonable being, there is a legitimate sub- 
iect of mental influence. From the humblest village school, there may go forth 
a teacher who, like Newton, shall bind his temples with the stars of Orion's 
belt, — ^with Herschel, light up his cell with the beams of before undiscovered 
planets, — with Franklin, grasp the lightning. Columbus, fortified with a few 
sound geographical principles, was, on the deck of his crazy caravel, more truly 
the monarch of Castile and Arragon, than Ferdinand and Isabella, enthroned 
beneath the golden vaults of the conquered Alhambra. And Robinson, with 
the simple training of a rural pastor in England, when he knelt on the shore of 
Delft Haven, and sent his little flock upon their gospel errantry beyond the 
world of waters, exercised an influence over the destinies of the civilized world 
which will last to the end of time. 



REMARKS 

AT THE DEDICATION OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL-HOUSE 

AT BRIDGEWATER. 

August 19, 1846. 



The completion of a new edifice to accommodate the State Normal 
School at Bridgewater was signalized by appropriate exercises, on the 19th 
of August, 1846. Addresses were made during the day by His Excellency, 
Governor Briggs, Hon. William G. Bates, of Westfield, Amasa Walker, Esq., 
of Brookfield, at the church, and in the new school-room. After these 
addresses the company partook of a collation in the Town Hall, on which 
occasion the health of the Secretary of the Board of Education was given 
by the president of the day, and received by the company with enthusiastic 
applause. To this sentiment Mr. Mann responded as follows, as reported 
in the Boston Mercantile Journal. 

Hr. PreBident : Among all the lights and shadows that have ever crossed my 
path, this day's radiaQce is the brightest. Two years ago, I would have been 
willing to compromise for ten years' work, as hard, as any I had ever performed, 
to have been insured that, at the end of that period, I should see what our eyes 
this day behold, "We now witness the completion of a new and beautiful l^Tor- 
mal School-house for the State Normal School at Bridgewater. One fortnight 
from to-morrow, another house, as beautiful as this, is to be dedicated at "West- 
field, for the State Normal School at that place. "West Newton was ahready 
provided for by private munificence. Each Normal School then will occupy a 
house, neat, commodious, and well adapted to its wants; and the Principals of 
the sdiools will be relieved from the annoyance of keeping a Normal School in 
an ad-Normal house. 

I shall not even advert to the painful causes which have hastened this most 
desirable consiunmation, — since what was meant for evil has resulted in so much 
good. Let me, however, say to you, as the moral of this result, that it strengthens 
in my own mind what I have always felt ; and I hope it will strengthen, or cre- 
ate, m all y<mr minds, a repugnance to that sickly and cowardly sentiment of the 
poet, whidb made him long 

^ For a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade. 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of imsuccessftd or successful wars, 
Biight never reach him more." 

There is oppression in the world which almost crushes the life out of humanity. 
There is deceit, which not only ensnares the unwary, but almost abolishes the 
security, and confidence, and dfelight, which rational and social beinp ought to 
enjoy in their intercourse with each other. There are wars, and tte question 
whether they are right or wrong tortures the good man a thousand times more 
than any successes or defeats of either belligerent. But the feeling which spring 
up spontaneously in pay mind, and which I hope springs up spontaneously m 
your minds, my friends, in view of the errors, and calamities, and ioiquities of 
the race, is, not to flee from the world, but to remain in it ; not to hie away to 
forest solitudes or hermit cells, but to confront selfishness, and wickedness, and 
ignorance, at whatever personal peril, and to subdue and extirpate them, or to die 
in the attempt Had it not been for a feeling like this among your friends, and 
the friends of the sacred cause of education in which you have eohsted, you well 
know that the Normal Schools of Massachusetts would have been put down, and 
that tliis day never would have shone to gladden our hearts and to reward oar 
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toils and sacrifices. Let no man who knows not what has been suffered, what 
has been borne and forborne, to bring to pass the present event, accuse me of an 
extravagance of joy. 

Mr. I^esident) I consider this event as marking an era in the progress of eda- 
cation, — which, as we all know, is the progress of civilization, — on this western 
continent and throughout the world. It is the completion of the first Normal 
School-house ever erected in Massachusetts, — ^in the Union, — ^in this hemisr^ere. 
It belongs to that class of events which may happen once, but are iDcapaole of 
being repeated. ^ 

I believe Normal Schools to be a new instrumentalitv in the advancement of 
the race. I believe that, without them, Free Sdiools themselves would be 
shorn of their strength and their healing power, and would at length become 
mere charity schools, and thus die out in fact and in form. Neither the art of 
printing, nor the trial by jury, nor a free press, nor free suffrage, can long eadst, 
to any beneficial and salutary purpose, without schools for the training of teach- 
ers ; for, if the character and qualifications of teachers be allowed to degenerate, 
the Free Schools will become pauper schools^ and the pauper schools will pro- 
duce pauper souls, and the free press will become a fialse and licentious press, 
and ignorant voters will become venal voters, and through the medium and 
guise of republican forms, an oligardr^ of profligate and fla^tious men will ^v» 
ern the land ; nay, the universal dimision and ultimate triumph of all-glorious 
Christianity itself must await the time when knowledge shall b« diffused among 
men through the instrumentality of good schools. Coiled up in this institutioD, 
as in a spring, there is a vigor whose uncoiling may wheel the spheres. 

But this occasion brings to mind the past history of these schools, not less than 
k awakens our hopes and convinces our judgment respecting their future success. 

I hold, sir, in my hand, a paper, which contains the origin, the source, the 
jntnehmi scUiens, of the Normal Schools of Massachusetts. [Here Mr. Mann read 
a note from the Hon. Edmund Dwight, dated March 10th, 1838, authorizing him, 
Mr. Mann, to say to the Legislature, that the sum of ten thousand dollars would 
be given by an individual for the preparation of teachers of Common Schools, 
provided the Legislature would give an equal sum. The reading was received 
with great applause.] 

It will be oDserved, resumed Mr. Mann, that this note refers to a conversation 
beld on the evening previous to its date. The time, the spot, the words of that 
conversation can never be erased from my souL This day, triumphant over the 
past, auspicious for the future, then rose to my sight. 6y the auroral light of 
hope, I saw company after company go forth from the bosom of these institutions, 
like angel ministers, to spread abroad, over waste spiritual reahns, the power oi 
knowledge and the delights of virtue. Thank God, the enemies who have since 
risen up to oppose and malign us, did not cast their hideous shadows across that 
beautiful scene. 

The proposition made to the Legislaturo was accepted, almost without oppo- 
sition, in both branches; and on the third day of July, 1839, the first Normal 
School, consisting of only three pupils, was opened at Lexington, under the care 
of a gentleman who now sits before me, — ^Mr. Cyrus Pierce, of Nantucket, — ^then 
of island, but now of continental fiune. 

[Thte called forth great cheering, and Mr. Mann b^ he should alt down to giTe Mr. Pierce an 

Sportunity to respond. Mr. Pierce aroee under great embarraaament ; starting at the sound of 
I name, and half doubting whether the eloquent Secretary had not intend^ to name aome 
other per8(Hi. He soon recovered, however, and in a very happy manner extricated himself from 
the ^ fix'' in which the Secretary had placed him. He spoke of his children, the pupils of the 
int Normal School, and of the honorable competition which ought to exist between the several 
■cboolB ; and to the surprise, as well as r^cret, of all who heanl him, he spoke of being admon- 
ished by infirmities which be could not mistake, that it was time for him to retire ttom the pro- 
fession. The audience felt as if^ for once in his life, this excellent teacher had threatened to do 
wrong. He then told an amusing anecdote of a professor who retained his olBce too long, and 

was toasted by the students in the words of Dr. watts,— ^^ The Rev. Dr. , Hush« my babe. 

He still and slumber.'' And then he sat down amidst the sincere plaudits of the company, who 
seemed to think he was not <* so plaguy old'' as he wished to appear.] 

I sav, said Mr. Mann, on resuming, that, though the average number of Mr. 
Pierce s sdiool is now from sixty to eighty ; and though this school, at the pres- 
ent term, consists of one hundred pupils, yet the first term of the first school 
opened with three pupils only. Hie txuth is, though it may seem a paradox to 
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Bay 60, the Nonnan Schools had to come to prepare a way for thenutelTet, and to 
show, by practical demonstration, what they were able to aocomplish. Idke 
Christianity itself, had they waited till the world at large called for them, or was 
ready to receive them, they would never have come. 

In September, 1839, two other l^ormal Schools were established : one at Barre, 
in the county of Worcester, since removed to Westfield, in the county of HAOip- 
den ; and the other at this place, whose only removal has been a constant mov- 
ing onward and upward, to higher and higher degrees of prosperity and use- 
fumesB. 

In tracing down the history of these schools to the present time, I prefer to 
bring into view, rather the agencies that have helped, than the obstacles which 
have opposed them. 

I say, then, that I believe Massachusetts to have been the only State in the 
Union where Normal Schools could have been established ; or where, if estab- 
liiehed, they would have been allowed ^to continue. At the time they were 
established, five or six thousand teachers were annually engaged in our O(»nmoa 
Schools; and probably nearly as many more were looking forward to the same 
occupation. These incumbents and expectants, together with thdr fiuuiliea and 
circles of relatives and acquaintances, would probably have constituted the 
greater portion, of active innuence on school afiGeurs in the State ; and had they, 
as a body, yielded to the invidious appeals that were made to them by a few 
agents and emissaries of evil, they might have extinguishied the Normal Schools, 
as a whirlwind puts out a taper. I honor the great body of Common SduKd 
teachers in Massachusetts for the magnanimity the^r have displayed oa this sub- 
ject. I know that many of them have s^id, ahnost in so many words, and, what 
IS nobler, they have acted as they have said : — '* We are conscious of oar defi- 
ciencies ; we are grateful for any means that will supply them, — nay, we are 
ready to retire from our places when better teachers can be found to fill them. 
We derive, it is true, our daily bread 'from school-keeping, but it is better that 
our bodies should be pinched with hunger than that the soids of duldrea should 
starve for want of mental nourishment ; and we should be unworthy of the husks 
which the swine do eat, if we could prefer oilr own emolument or comfort to the 
intellectual and moral culture of the rising generation. We give you our hand 
and our heart for the glorious work of improving the schools of Massachusetts, 
while we scorn the baseness of the men who would appeal to our love of gain, 
or of ease, to seduce us from the path of duty.** This statement does no more 
than justice to the noble conduct of the great body of teachers in Massachusetts. 
To be sure, there always have been some who have opposed the Normal Schools, 
and who will, probably, continue to oppose them as long as they live, lest they 
themselves ^ould be superseded by a class of competent teachers. These are 
they who would arrest eaucation where it is ; because they cannot keep up with 
it, or overtake it in its onward progress But the wheels of education are rolUDg 
on, and they who will not go with them must go under them. 

The Normal Schools were supposed by some to stand in an antagonistic rela- 
tion to academies and select schools ; ana some teachers of academies and seleet 
schools have opposed them. They declare that they can make as good teachers 
as Normal Schools can. But, sir, academies and select schools have existed in 
this State, in great numbers, for more than half a century. A generation of 
school-teadiers does not last, at the extent, more than three or four yeajrs ; so 
that a dozen generations of teachers have passed through our Public Schools 
within the last fifty years. Now, if the academies and h^h schools can supply 
an adequate numoer of school-teachers, why have they not done it ? We have 
waited naif a century for them. Let them not complain of us, because we are 
imwilling to wait lialf a century more. Academies are good in their place; 
colleges are good in their place. Both have done invaluable service to the cause 
of education. The standard of intelligence is vastly higher now than it would 
have been without their aid ; but they have not provided a sufficiency of com- 
petent teachers ; 'and if they perform their appropriate duties hereafter, as they 
nave done heretofore, they cannot supply them y and I cannot forbear, Mr. IVesi- 
dent, to express my firm conviction, that if thejwork is to be left in their hands, 
we never can have a supply of competent-iSachers for our Common Schools^ 
without a perpetual Pentecost of miractdous endowments. 
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Bat if any teacher of an academy had a right to be jealous of the Normal 
Schools, it was a gentleman now before me, who, at the time when the Bridge- 
water l^ormal Sdiool came into his town, and planted itself by the path which 
led to his door, and offered to teach gratuitously such of the young men and 
women attending his school, as had proposed to become teadiers of Common 
Schools, instead of opposing it, acted with a high and magnanimous regard to 
the great interests of humanity. So far from opposing, he gave his voice, hia 
vote, and his purse, for the establishment of the school, whose benefits, you, my 
young friends, have since enjoyed. (Great applause.) Don't applaud yet, said 
iir. Mann, for I have better things to tell of nun than this. In the winter ses- 
sion of the Legislature of 1840, it is well known that a powerful attack was 
made, in the House of Representatives, upon the Board of Education, the Nor- 
mal Schools, and all the unprovements which had then been commenced, and 
which have since produced such beneficent and abundant fruits. It was pro- 
posed to abolish the Board of Education, and to go back to the condition of things 
m 1837. It was proposed to abolish the Normal Schools, and to throw back with 
indignity, into the hands of Mr. Dwight, the money he had given for their support. 

I^t attack combined all the elements of opposition which selfishness and 
intolerance had created, — ^whether latent or patent. It availed itself of the 
argument of expense. It appealed invidiously to the pride of teachers. It 
menaced Prussian despotism as the natural conse<^uence of imitating Prussia in 
preparing teachers for schools. It fomented political partisanship. It invoked 
rehgious bigotry. It united them all into one phalanx, animated by various 
motives, but latent upon a siagle object. The gentleman to whom I have re- 
ferred was then a member of the House of Representatives, and Chairman of the 
Conmiittee on Education, and he, in company with Mr. Thomas A. Greene, of 
,New Bedford, made a minority report, and during the debate which followed, 
he defended the Board of Education so ably, and vindicated the necessity of 
Normal Schools and other improvements so convincingly, that their adversaries 
were foiled, and these institutions were saved. The gentleman to whom I refer 
is the Hon. John A. Shaw, now Superintendent of schools in New Orleans. 

[l^loDged cheers;— and the pause made by Mr. Mann, afforded an opportunity to Mr. Shaw, 
in his modest and uopretending manner, to disclaim the active and eflScient agency which he had 
had in rescuing the Normal Schools from destraction before they had had an opportunity to 
commend themselves to the public by their works ; — but all this only increased the animation of 
the company^ who appeared never before to have had a chance to pay off any portion of th^ 
debt of gratitude. After silence was restored, Mr. Shaw said that every passing year enforced 
upon him the lesson of the importance and value of experience in school-keeping. Long as he 
had taught, he felt himself improved by the teachings of observation and practice; and he must 
therefore express his joy and gratitude at the establishment and the proeperity of the school at 
that place, whatever might be the personal consequences to himself.] 

Nor, continued Mr. Mann, is this the only instance of noble and generous con- 
duct which we are bound this day to acknowledge. I see before me a gentle- 
man who, though occupying a station in the educational world far above any of 
the calamities or the vicissitudes that can befall the Common Schools, — though, 

Secuniarily considered, it is a matter of entire indifference to him whether the 
ommon Schools flourish or decline, — ^yet, from the begmning, and especially in 
the crisis to which I have just adverted, came to our rescue, and gave all his 
influence, as a citizen and as a teacher, to the promotion of our cause ; and whom 
those who may resort hither, from year to year, so long as this building shall 
stand, will have occasion to remember, not only with warm emotions of the 
heart, but, during the wintry season of the year, with warm sensations of the 
body also.* I refer to Mr. Geo. B. Emerson. 

[Mr. Emerson was now warmly cheered, until he rose, and in a heartfelt address of a few mo* 
menta, expressed his interest in the school, and in the cause of education, which he b^ged the 
young teadiers not to consider as limited to this imperfect stage of our being.] 

These, said Mr. Mann, are some of the incidents of our early history. The late 
events which have resulted in the generous donations of individuals, and in the 
patronage of the Legislature, for the erection of this, and another ediflce at West- 
field, as a residence and a home for the Normal Schools^ — ^these events, I shall 

* Mr. Emerson has ftimished, at his own expense, the ftimace by which the new school-house 
is to be warmed. 
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consult my own feelings, and perhaps I may add, the dignity and forbearance 
which belong to a day of triumph, in passing by without remark. 

[This part of the history, however, was not allowed to be lost As soon as the Secretary had 
taken his seat, the Rev. Blr. Waterston, who had been instrumental in getting up the subsciip- 
tlon to erect the two school-houses, arose, and eloquently completed the history. He stated, m 
brief, that the idea of providing suitable buildings for the Normal Schools originated with some 
thirty or forty friends of popular education, who, without distinction of sect or party, had met, in 
Boston, in the winter of 1844-5, to express their imnpathy with Mr. Mann in the vexatious con- 
flict which he had so successftdly mamtained ; and wno desired, in some suitable way, to express 
their approbation of his course in the conduct of the great and difficult work of reforming our 
Common Schools. At this meeting, it was at first proposed to bestow upon Mr. Mann some 
token evincive of the personal and public regard of its members; but, at a subsequent meeting, 
it was suggested that it would be far more grateful and acceptable to him to Aimish some sub- 
stantial and efficient aid in carrying forward the great work in which he had engaged, and in 
removing those obstacles and hinderances both to his own success and to the progress of the 
cause, which nothing but an expenditure of money could e£fect. No way seemed so well 
adapted to this purpose as the placing of the Normal Schools upon a Ann and lasting basis, by 
Aunishing them with suitable and permanent buildings ; and the persons present tiiereupon 
pledged themselves to Aimlsh ^5000, and to ask the Legislature to furuish a like sum for this im- 
portant purpose. The grant was cheerfUly made by the Legislature, whose good-will has since 
been further expressed by a liberal grant, to meet tiie expenses of those temporary Nwmal 
Schools, called Teachers' Institutes. Mr. Mann, who had not yet taken his seat, then continued 
as follows:] 

I have, my young friends, former and present pupils of the school, but a single 
word more to say to you on this occasion. It is a word of caution and admoni- 
tion. You have enjoyed, or are enjoying, advantages superior to most of those 
engaged in oiu* Common Schools. Never pride yourselves upon these advan- 
tages. Think of them often, but alwavs as motives to greater diligence and 
exertion, not as points of superiority. As you go forth, after having enjoyed the 
bounty of the State, you will probably be subjected to a rigid examination. 
Submit to it without complaint. More will sometimes be demanded of you than 
is reasonable. Bear it meekly, and exhaust your time and strength in perform- 
ing your duties, rather than in vindicating your rights. Be silent, even when 
you are misrepresented. Turn aside when opposed, rather than confront oppo- 
sition with resistance. Bear and forbear, not defending yourselves, so mucn aa 
trusting to your works to defend you. Yet, in counseling you thus, I would not 
be understood to be a total non-resistant, — ^a perfectly passive, non-elastic sand- 
bag, in society ; but I would not have you resist until the blow be aimed, not so 
much at you, as, through you, at the sacred cause of human improvement, in 
which you are engaged, — a point at whidi forbearance would be afiied to crime. 

To the young ladies who are here — ^teachers and those who are preparing 
themselves to become teachers, — I would say, that, if there be any human being 
whom I ever envied, it is they. As I have seen them go, day after day, and 
month after month, with inexhaustible cheerfulness and gentleness, to* their ob- 
scure, unobserved, and I might almost say, unrequited Sibors, I have thought 
that I would rather fill their place, than be one in the proudest triumphal pro- 
cession that ever received the acclamations of a city, though I myself were the 
crowned victor of the ceremonies. May heaven forgive them for the only sin 
which, as I hope, they ever commit, — ^that of tempting me to break the com- 
mandment, by coveting the blissfulness and purity of their quiet and secluded 
virtues. 
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OetUlemen of the Board of Education^ Teaehen^ and Friend* : 

The sagadoos enactment of the Legislature of 1846, and the enlightened lib- 
erality of philanthropic individuals, placed at the disposal of the Board of Edu- 
cation the means of erecting two edifices for the accommodation of the State 
Normal Schools. One of those edifices is now oon^leted ; and this day it is to 
be set apart to the uses for which it was designed, llie occasion has been deemed 
one of sufficient importance to justify a pubUc and joyful conunemoration ; and, 
at the request of the other members of the Board, and by their appointment, 
I appear before you, to bear a part in the performances of the day. We 
have assembled, then, to dedicate a school-house I The executive authority of 
this ancient Commonwealth, the Board of Education, the wise and the learned 
from the different sections of the State, and the friends of progressive improve- 
ment in the cause of education, without regard to conventional lines or state 
boundaries, have convened to rejoice in the dedication of a building which hence- 
forth is to be appropriated to the education of those who are to instruct the 
children of the State in the rudiments of learning. 

** Is not this," methinks I hear an objector ezdaim, ** a trivial matter ? Are 
there not other and more appropriate occasions of rejoicing ? Are there not 
bright days in our national calendar, events in our history, to fire the soul of song, 
and to swell the anthem of joy ? Have you no voice of praise for that recent 
consummation which has extended our institutions, in peaceful perpetuity, to the 
distant shores of the Pacific ? Give over, then, this inapposite attempt to dig- 
nify so miimportant an event as that whidi has called us together this day." 

Every nation has its own, its peculiar days of rejoicing. The birth of a prince, 
the accession of a king, the yieldmg up of a charter, the overthrow of a dynasty, 
have swelled the heists of many an oppressed and suffering people. Our own 
country has even nobler themes than tnese. But, if it be the object of social Ufe 
to increase our pleasures here ; if the cultivation of our moral powers is to minis- 
ter to our enjoyments hereafter ; if the aim of political institutions is to secure to 
a people the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, there 
can be no more heart-cheering vision than to behold a rich and powerful State 
Bolemnlv pledging its wealth and its energies to the promotion of a cause upon 
which all these interests depend. Indeed, of all the events in our historic annals 
of which orators have discoursed and poets have sung, there is not one, worthy 
of a lasting commemcuration, which is not intimately connected with the cause 
which has convened us to-day. Take, for example, that ever-memorable events 
which stands out in our history as the brightest and the noblest, since the great 
triumph of Columbus, and ask yourselves why we celebrate the anmversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. Is it that a few adventurers succeeded in establish- 
ing a colony which hasbeen ripened, by subsequent wisdom, into this great empire t 
tluit, driven by persecution from their native land, they fled to the solitude of a 
new continent, and converted a refuge from present distress into an asylum for the 
oppressed of every dime ? The feelings wnich animated them were nobler than 
these, and their plans more enduring. The^ came hither to found a State I All 
their desires and their energies tended to this one object. Danger could not appal, 
suffering could not deter them from its pursuit When they left the harbor of 
Delft-baven, and wMe their frail bark staggered under the fearful billows, their 
breasts were laboring for the development of those great prindples of govern- 
ment whidh were destined to win for them the gratitude of a world. When 
they landed upon the ro^ of Plymouth, they stood upon the territory of a erf- 
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ilized state ; and the sun which woke the first morning of their occupancy, shone 
upon a regularly organized government. 

Nor, amid the gloom which enshrouded them, and the dangers which threat- 
ened to ingulf their infant colony, did they falter in the designs which had their 
birth in suffering. Having elicited the grekt principle of the capability of man 
for the duties of self-government, they set forth, at once, to provide the meiuis 
of demonstrating that capability ; and, in the midst of a mighty struggle for tlie 
very existence of their colony, they provided by enactment, within the first 
quarter of a century of its existence, for the future education of its children. 

The first provision for public instruction in the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
was passed m the year 1642. Five years after, in 1647, another act was passed, 
securing, still more effectually, the education of the young; but in the year 1692, 
just two centuries after the discovery of this contment, the means of diffusing^ 
the light of learning and religion, not only throughout that continent, but through- 
out the world, were provided in the enactments of the Pilgrim Fathers.* Other 
patriots and other sages, before them, had labored earnestly for the dissemina- 
tion of intelligence — ^and, in the early ages, some of them had fallen martyrs to 
their zeal in this noblest cause— but it was reserved for " the Fathers " to in- 
graft that great principle on the laws of a country, as a maxim of government, 
that all the people of a State should be edttcated by the State. 

This provision is entitled " An Act for the settlement and support of ministers 
and schoolmasters." " The Fathers " evidently considered Learning to be the 
handmaid of Religion, and while, in the law, they provided for the former, by 
maJdng it the duty of the magistracy to supply any want of the stated means 
of grace by the appointment of a suitable pastor at the expense of the neglect- 
ful town, they secured the promotion of learning by heavy penalties for each 
case of neglect. 

But then, as now, there were enlightened men whose zeal and intelligence 
were in advance of their age. The act of I701,f after reciting the former act, 
proceeds as follows : " The observance of which wholesome and necessary law is 
shamefully neglected by divers towns, and the penalty thereof not rec^uired, 
tending greatly to the nourishment of ignorance and irreligi&n, whereof grievous 
complaint is made." It then provides for the redress of these evils, and enacts 
that the penalties for future neglect shall be doubled ; that every grammar- 
master shall be approved by the minister of the town and the ministers of two 
adjoining towns, or any two of them ; that no minister of any town shall perform 
such services, as a teacher, as to discharge the town from the performance of its 
duties under the act ; and that justices of the peace, and all grand-jurors, shall 
diligently inquire and true presentment make of all breaches and neglect of the 
same, that due prosecution may be made against the offenders. 

Nor were they more zealous in providing the means of instruction for the rising 
generation, than they wiere solicitous as to the characters of the teachers ; and 
their wisdom, in this respect, far transcends the legislation of modem days. We 
provide, in reference to our security in the qualification of teachers, that they 
shall be examined by a competent board of judges, and, if not found to be quah- 
fied, why, then, that their employers shall be mider no obligation to pay them 
for their services. Under the operation of this law, a grossly incompetent teacher, 
who has been rejected for the want of proper moral or literary qualifications, 
may form the minds and morals of our children, according to his own standard 
of character ; and yet, if his employers are so inclined, he may receive a reward 
for his work of eviL But even this safeguard applies only to the public schools. 
In our academies, and in the numerous private schools with which, unfortunately, 
our country abounds, there. is no legal check upon the injury which a bad man 
may work upon the minds and hearts of those who, by misjudging parents, may 
be committed to his charge. No matter how much he may l^k in intelligence 
or in morals ; no matter how positively depraved he may be in his sentiments or 
in his conduct ; he is, nevertheless, a teacher imder the law, or rather in spite of 
the law, and may exert a most deleterious influence upon the minds of those 
whose education should be under its especial guardianship. 

Not such were the views of those wise men who have transmitted to us that 

• Proviiiee Laws, c xni. p. 245. f Proyinoe Laws, c LXXXU. p. 37L 
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glorious system, under the operation of which the hitherto discordant elements 
of goyemment have movea on in unbroken harmony. They considered the 
teacher as the former of the man ; and that, to secure a yirtuous and an intelli' 
gent community, it was necessary, not only to provide the means of good instruc- 
tion, but to guard against the influences of bad. Their opinions on this subject 
were fully and forcibly expressed in the act of 1712, which is known as the 
" Reformation Act."* Its preamble recites, that, ** forasmuch as the well edu- 
cating and mstructing of cmldren and youth, in families and schools, are a neces- 
sary means to propagate religion and good manners, and the conversation and 
example of heads of families and schools having great influence on those under 
their care and government, to an imitation thereof," no person " shall presume to 
set up or keep a school," without the allowance and approbation of the proper 
authority ; and, the law continues, if any person " shall oe so hardy" as to oifend 
against its provisions, he shall forfeit a heavy penalty, to be inflicted as long as 
his school shall continue, and as often as he may be prosecuted therefor. 

Such were the views and feelings of the Pilgrims. Such were the objects at 
which they aimed, and the means by which those objects were sought to be ao- 
compUshed. And when we consider the wise adaptation of the means to the 
end, when we contemplate the sure and rapid progress which has marked our 
course as a nation, the more sure, and the more rapid, accordingly as we have 
adhered to and maintained those principles which they established — ^who shall 
say that the first vision of a free and an mdependent republic did not break upon 
their sight, while they were tossing upon the ocean m the cabin of the May 
Flower? 

If we are correct in the opinion which has been incidentally expressed, and 
which has obtained a general credence throughout the world, that the security 
of our free institutions depends upon the enactment of the provisions for the um- 
versal education of the people, at the expense of the State, it surely cannot be 
inappropriate to the present occasion, nor can the occasion itself be trifling and 
unimportant, which leads us to consider the manner in which that provision affects 
the people in relation to our government. If the consideration subserves no 
other purpose than to renew our recollections of those whose stout hands and 
whose stouter hearts provided for us this goodly land, it is, at least, but a fitting 
tribute paid at the call of gratitude. But the consideration mKv produce a more 
useful result ; and, as Old Mortality, among the tombs of the Cfovenanters, ** con- 
sidered himself as fulfilling a sacrea duty, while renewing to the eyes of pc^terity 
the decaying emblems of the zeal and sufferings of their forefathers^ and thereby 
trimming, as it were, the beacon-light which was to warn future generations to 
defend their religion even unto blood," so we, in the contemplation of this noblest 
of the monuments of the Pilgrims, may be led to emulate them in their zeal, to 
catch the fire of their devotion, and to resolve to hand down to future ages this 
splendid memorial of their undying fame. 

The countrj from which the PUgrims fled is a monarchy. In it the three 
essential modifications of government are arranged with so mce an adaptation to 
the liberty of the subject, as to make tiie British constitution the wonaer of the 
world. There, is the freedom of the press I There, is the trial by jury ! There, 
every man's property is secured to nim under the provisions of the law, and 
every man's nouse is his castle. There, the path to wealth is open to every 
traveler, and honors and rewards are ready to be showered upon the successfm 
and the deserving. How sedulously they labor to promote tneir national pros- 
perity I And, to secure that object, how carefuUy tney watch over the wei£Eure 
of those who may become their monardis 1 The birth of a royal infant is an- 
nounced as a subject of national congratulation, and the announcement is hailed 
with a response of national enthusiasm. The most experienced and celebrated 
physicians watch over even its healthful hours, and ladies of rank and fortune 
are proud to be its nurses. Learning waits upon and calls forth the development 
of its intellect, and science strengthens its powers by well-adapted and judicious 
exercise. Learned treatises and controversial publications discuss the means for 
the cultivation of all its faculties, and the whole nation watches for its progress 
with more than a parental anxiety. And why ? Because this in&nt may be a 

* Provlnoe Laws, c. CV. p. 396i 
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oomponent part of their own eoyemment ; and they know how much the happd* 
ness and welfare of a people depend upon the yirtue and intelligence of their 
rulers. 

Nor is their zeal for the bleeaingB of a good government expended in their 
efforts for the education of the executive power only. Their judicial and their 
legislative departments are equally the objects of their fostering care. Of their 
judidary, it is sufficient to remarl^ that the exorbitant salaries of the office, and 
the pension which follows its resignation, have ever called the highest talent 
from the bar to the bench, and made the Judges of England, from the earliest 
ages, the true expounders of the law and the pure ministers of justice. 

Of the Legidative brandi, the House of Ixuds is composed pnncipally of those 
who derive, from a long line of ancestry, the office of hereoitary rulers of the 
realm. And, to guard against the deteriorations which inevitably follow the 
accident of birth, the most distinguished citizens of the nation are promoted to 
thepeerage, to superadd to the distinctions of rank the dignity of intelligence. 

The remaining 6randi of the Legislature consists of that body of men which is 
designed to represent the great interests of the people. But so guarded is the 
election of the members of the House of Commons by the controlling powers of 
the crown and the peers, and the dictates of a cautious and wary policjr, that the 
people of England depend, for their immunities, rather upon the opinion of the 
higher estates of the realm, than upon the influence of their own voice in the 
national councils. 

I refer to these principles of British legislation with no view to the consideration 
of their expediency and wisdom. I advert to them only to show with what 
solicitude tney endeavor to guard against the irruptions of ignorance, and with 
what- feelings they regard educational training, even in a monardiical govern- 
ment. 

If such is the policy of England, what should be that of the United States 1 
If such is the practice of a monarchy, what should be that of a republic I If 
such are the feelings of a people where, although the rights of man are secured, 
yet his interests are suboroinate to the rights of prop^y, what should be tibe 
feelings of that people whose system of government recognizes man as the veiy 
organ of its bcHod, and his interests as the choicest objects of its care t 

When our fathers fled from religious persecution, to seek the " pure shrine" 
of £uth, they sought also the blessings of civil liberty. They rejected the long- 
cheriahed doctrine of usurped agency, and gave back to man bis heaven-bom 
birthright. They repudiated the cumbrous machinery of a system which, while 
it protected his rights, pressed like an incubus upon ms interests, and they relied 
upon a scheme of self-government founded upon his intelligence and virtue. 
And, truly, it was the sublimest conception which ever broke upon the mind of 
a patriotic statesman. Conceive, if you can, of an intelligent people, ** nursed up 
from brighter influences, with souls enlarged to the dimensions of spacioua art 
and high knowledge,*' coginxaxkt of their rights, governed by their duties, demand- 
ing nothing wrong, yielding ever to the right, just in aU tne relations of private 
life, and acting upon these principles in all their foreign intercourse ; and where 
is tiie Utopia which is the abode of a more well-imagined happiness f , 

And yet, bright as the conception is, it is the home designed for us by oni 
heroic fathers. It is no Oceana, it is no Utopia. The realization of this plan is 
in our own power ; and our approach to it will be proportionate to the ardor of 
our zeal ana the warmth of our devotioa 

Have we been true to our obligations in the performance of the duties which 
have been assigned to us to perform 9 Have we imitated' even the zeal and the 
wisdom of a monarchy ? 

Who are our rulers ? Are they those who daim a descent frt>m a long line 
of illustrious ancestors t Are they those who by their wealth clothe themselves 
with the right to rule ? Or are they those who purchase the offices of the State 
as in the most venal of the days of the Roman State f 

Who are the persons, that, m this country, are to stand in the place of the 
monardi t Every native-born male child in the Union is the heir-apparent to 
the thrtme of this great empire. Who are to compose our House of Lords t 
Every citizen of the age or thirty years, who shall have resided within the 
United States for the spacjft of nine years, is eligible to that exalted station. 
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Wbd are to oonsiitute that popular branch, which in England ia den<munated 
the House of Commons ? The age of twenty-five years, seven of which shall have 
been passed within the limits of the Union, is a legal qualification for the peo- 

Sle's representative. These are the persons who, together with the judicial 
epartment, form the three constituent parts of the most complex government 
upon earth. These are the persons to -nmom are intrusted those powers which 
are guarded with so much care by the educational policy of a monarchy. 

A^d now, let us ask if we rival the wisdom of this policy 9 Are the youth, 
the future presidents, and senators, and representatives of this country, thus 
carefully instructed in a knowledge of those duties which they will and must be 
called upon to perform 9 Are &ey trained, in their early years, according to 
the great laws of health, so as to produce '* a sound mind in a sound body 8" 
Do me wise and the learned watch over and guide their intellectual progress* 
and imbue their impressible minds with the love of virtue 9 Or are they not, 
rather, suffered ** to come up," like neglected plants, i|^orant of the relations of 
civil life, and unknowing of those important trusts which are to be committed to 
them 9 Who can well estimate the vast reaponsibilities which rest upon the 
conduct of these rulers 1 How fraught may be their conduct with good ; how 
pregnant with evil I Their acts may destroy the balance of this well-adjusted 
confederacy, and array brother against brother in the strife of blood. Their con* 
duct may embroil nation with nation, and convert our skiling fields into the 
Golgothas of battle. . Their decision may change the industrial character of the 
whole people, and turn thrift into idleness, and plenteousness into fiEunine. Their 
examples may exalt vice, debase virtue, and give respectability and character 
even unto crime. And, on the other hand, powerful to good, and strong against 
evil, they can unseal the hidden springs of their country^s prosperity, and read 
the nation's gratitude in the nation's eyes. 

But let us advance more directly to what is suggested by the occasion, and 
contemplate this subject in its relation to our own State. Whatever may be the 
fate of the government of which it forms a component part, and whatever may 
be our feelings or our duties toward it, yet, in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, our first civil obligations were assumed, and in its cause shall our latest 
efforts be made. 

Like that of other States, the government of Massachusetts consists of three 
, departments. The Legislative, consisting of our Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, enact those laws which are intended to secure our rights and promote 
our wel&re. The judicial department declares what those laws are, and settles 
the conflicting rights of individuals under them. The Executive power carries 
into execution the will of the people, as thus expressed and declared. We have 
adopted, as a part of its system, the doctrine of universal suffrage *, and practi- 
cally, the avenues to office, as well the highest as the lowest, are open to every 
citizen. Such is the theory of the government of Massachusetts. Such is that 
system of laws and institutions, by which we prosper, and under which we live. 

No well-informed person will deny, not merely how important, but how indis* 
pensable is a government of laws to the prosperity of a people. But still, there 
are few who are aware of the extent of its influence, tlu'ough all the relations 
and circumstances of Ufe. Indeed, there are thousands whose whole knowledge 
of its effects is derived from the experience of others. They are not impleaded 
themselves, nor do they implead their fellows. They are not charged witih 
crime, and, of course, feel no alarm at its undirected terrors. They know that it 
is around them, with its invisible shield, and they inquire not whence it comes* 
or whither it goes. They regard it as they do the sun tiiat warms, and the air 
which surrounds theuL They know that the sun wiU shine, and that the atmos- 
phere will breathe around them the elements of life ; and they seem to consider 
that man, in his imperfect institutions, is to rival the wisdom and the beneficence 
of the Creator. When they walk abroad, they Imow that the arm of the law is 
over them, to protect them from peril. They visit, without fear, the most re- 
mote and sequestered scenes ; for they feel that it will restrain the hand of 
violence, ana blunt the steel of the assassin. They repose in their habitati<as 
during the long hours of night ; for the law makes their house their castle, and 
protects it, as well against secret mischief as open aggression. They consider, 
m short) that their property is protected by the nation's strength, and that 
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millions of bayonets are the sure guaranties for the preservation of their liber- 
ties. 

There are, however, moral influences, resulting -from the operations of laiv, 
which are still more striking. How does it pervade the very spirit of societj, 
and control the whole conduct of men in their daily intercourse 1 How does it 
strengthen the sentiment of justice in their hearts, and induce them to do right, 
almost without volition I How it extends even to the domestic relations — ^re- 
strains the excess of parental authority, and deepens the feelings of fOial obe- 
dience 1 How it binds the husband to the wife, m the most endearing relation, 
and renders more indissoluble those holy ties which are the unspeakable charm 
of social existence 1 And when, at last, they feel that they are about to depart 
from those who are to live after them, and to leave them to live on, without 
their natural protection, with what confidence do they turn from the trusts of 
interested men to the laws and institutions of their country 1 

And yet, these laws and institutions, with all the momentous interests which 
grow up and flourish imder them, depend for their existence upon these three 
co-ordinate departments of the government. They sprang forth, at first, full- 
armed in wisdom, like Minerva from the brain of power, but they cannot, like 
her, rely upon a native-born immortality. They are the mere creations of legis- 
lative will, and the power which made them can again destroy. Look at the 
affluence which successful acquisition has concentrated in this, the richest of the 
States. It is held only by a legal tenive. The law can tax it ; the law can ap- 
propriate it ; and what shall protect it from the inroads of fraud, and the aggres-' 
sions of violence) if the law were to withhold its protecting arm ? Our houses 
and our lands we hold, as we imagine, by the securest of aU tenures ; but a 
single act of the Legislature of the State may destroy the muniments of our 
title, and our respective portions of " the great globe itself" may take to them- 
selves the light wings of the morning. 

It may, perhaps, be conceded that our rulers should be both virtuous and in- 
telligent, and yet that the same necessity does not exist for a virtuous and 
intelligent constituency. This supposition assumes that the principles of legisla- 
tion are so complex and intricate, that the people are to choose others to do for 
them those governmental acts of which they cannot perceive the wisdom. Such 
a doctrine is upheld in other governments, in the other hemisphere ; but it is 
repudiated by the very principles of republicanism. As well might the legisla- 
tive power be delegated in perpetuity, as well might the offices of our rulers 
depend upon the accident of birth, as that the results of their authority should 
rest upon any other foundation than the consent and the approval of the people 
governed. We employ a physician, indeed, to do for us what we are presumed 
to be unable to do for ourselves, and we submit ourselves, unarguing, to his 
guidance. " What he wills, unargued, we obey." But in matters of legislation, 
however complicated, we are presumed to be the judges. We vote for a public 
officer because we know his opinions, and our vote, therefore, should be but the 
true expression of our own ; and we might, in ignorance of the healing art, as 
properly administer remedies to a diseased patient, as, in ignorance of political 
mformation, thrust our nostrums into the body politic 

And who that has watched our legislative history does not know that the acts 
of our rulers are but the embodiment of the popular will 9 Who does not know 
that no legislation can be permanent or useful which does not rest upon the sen- 
timent of an approving people ? The act may be wise in its inception and 
beneficent in its operation ; but it is the public sentiment alone which can give 
it vitality ; and unless the public mind can be made to perceive and approve its 
wisdom, it will slumber, as though it were useless, until another law shall abro- 
gate its provisions. 

But, if it were granted that ignorant and vicious men will choose wise and 
virtuous rulers ; that those who cannot perceive the wisdom of wise laws will 
yet acquiesce in their permanency ; in short, that a system of government founded 
upon the virtue and intelligence of the people, and upheld by these conservative 
principles alone, has within itself that miraculous efficacy of winning to it the 
support of ignorance and vice — still, let me ask whether, in the choice of wise 
and virtuous rulers, we fulfill to the government all the duties of good citizens! 

Iiet any coie, who is inclined to give an affirmative answer, go into our oourti 
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of jofitice, and see how those rights of life, liberty, and property, which the con- : 
stitution upholds, depend as much upon their administration as upon the laws 
themselves I How complicated are the subjects which are presented at a judi- , 
cial trial 1 How strangely intermingled are questions of fact with the principles 
of law 1 How subtle and astute are the arguments of those who often make the 1 
worse appear the better reason 1 How profoundly logical are the reasonings of j 
the judge I - 

And then, too, how harassing are often the questions of evidence I The treach- 
erous memory, the mistaken apprehensions, the corrupt misstatements of wit- 
nesses, leave the truth in doubt. How adroitly the opposing counsel labor 
through a long and searching examination to unravel the web of error and de- 
stroy the eqmpoise of a suspended judgment 1 Now all these nice questions of 
fiict, these applications of law, these arguments of counsel, these reasonings of 
the court, and this weighing in the nicest of scales the conflicting evidence, are 
to be settled and passed upon by a jury of twelve men, approved by the people 
and coming from among the people 1 How momentous is often the result of 
their opinions 1 Property, liberty, and hfe itself, hang upon their verdicts ; and 
yet how often is it that iheir verdict is wrong ! And is it not necessary that 
jurors should be intelligent ? Go to the litigant, who watches the progress of 
his cause with an intensity of interest, and upon whose heart every curcumstance 
of trial tells, like the puncture of a nerve, and ask him if his rights are safe in 
the hands of an ignorant jury. 

Recently, in one of the counties of our own Commonwealth, an incompetent 
juryman was observed to slumber diu'ing the progress of an important trial 
The fact was communicated by a j)arty to his counsel ** Let him sleep," was 
the reply ; *' his dreams will be as intelligent as his waking thoughts." " I be- 
heve it, said the party, as he sat down, heartsick, in his seat ; and the juror 
slumbered till his laborious breathing attracted the attention of Ihe judges. 

It is not, however, the unjust loss of 'property, of liberty, or even of life itself^ 
which alone should prompt us to labor for the promotion of increased intelli- 
gence among those who may act upon our juries. Every wrong adjudication 
has a more deleterious efifect than the mere loss of either of these rights, how- 
ever valuable they may be to their possessor. It weakens the confidence of man 
ill the houesty of his peers ; it jeopards that feeling of security which is essential 
to individual happiness ; it impairs the strength of our reliance upon that great 
conservative feature of a representative government ; and, by forcing upon the 
mind the remembrance of a wrong endured, it weakens our d.esire to give per- 
manency to those institutions which have partially failed to answer the ena of 
their creatioa 

But still, when the suffering litigant, under the influence of these feelings, 
calls for increased intelligence and virtue in the jury-box, let him reflect, that 
however embarrassing, and arduous, and important are the duties of a juror, they 
are not more important, and require no more consideration, than those political 
duties which are performed sometimes, almost without even a thought of duty. 

There are other modes in which education ministers to the prosperity and the 
security of the institutions of the State, to some of which I can only refer, and 
to others I cannot even allude. 

The more than three hundred flourishing towns and cities in our Commonwealth 
have municipal duties, which education alone can enable them to perform. The 
annual election of their municipal officers, the construction and repair of roads and 
bridges, the sanitary regulations for the preservation of the public health, the 
adoption of precautionary measures against the commission of crime, the pre- 
ventives against, the remedy for, and the support of honest poverty, the regula- 
tions for the security of individual property, the appropriations for beneficent 
municipal objects^ the appUcations ofmoney for those mstitutions of learning, the 
sustenance of which the law has wisely thrown upon them, and the appointment 
of persons to watch over these nurseries of virtue and knowledge — ail these ob- 
jects require the exercise of those higher qualities, both of the mind and heart, 
without which we are neither mithful to our trusts, just to ourselves, nor mind- 
ful of our posterity. 

Having thus tai considered the necessity of popular education in a popular 
government, and, to some extent, the manner in which it affects the operation 
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of this vast, wise, and complex system, let me ask of you whether the people are 
equal to the responsibilities whidi have been thrown upon them by the framers 
or our government. I do not now refer to that great State, in one of the oon- 
eressional districts of which there is not a single newspaper, because its inhab- 
itants cannot read I nor to those constituent parts of our great confedenu^, 
where candidates for office advocate their own claims by oral addresses, because 
the ear is the only organ of communication between them and their constituents ! 
nor to those other sections of our Union, where vice and ignorance reign trium- 
phant over the institutions of the ballot, and " fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread ;" but here, in our own venerated State, and in reference to our own be- 
loved Massachusetts, I ask of you, her citizens, if the people have arrived at that 
consummation in the education of the young, when efforts for improvement may 
, safely cease. There is not, I trust, in all the mass of people within her borders, 
a single individual who will give an affirmative answer. They know that the 
offices and interests of our towns have again and again depended upon a single 
vote I Thev know that more than once the vote of a single individual has ms- 
placed or elevated the very highest of our officers 1 They know, too, that often 
the character of the legislation of our Commonwealth has depended upon the 
votes of those who never read, who never heard read, I might almost say, who 
never heard o/j the people's constitution ! 

Thus feeling, thus believing, there is not a man of them who would consent 
to stay the march of improvement ; and, if not for the sake of education itself^ 
if not for the sake of his children and of the people, yet for the sake of those 
institutions which are perhaps our too constant boast, he wiU look with eager de- 
sire for that period when the will of the people shall be directed by intelligence 
and virtue. 

The question then arises, how are these hopes to be realized ? How is this 
people to be educated ? How is every man, who assimies the duties of the citi- 
zen, to be fitted for the performance of them ? 

WiU you point me to the family relation, and affirm that those who are the 
creators of tne body are also to be the educators of the mind and heart ? It is 
true that around the knees of the mother many a youth is yet to receive what 
so many illustrious citizens have already received — those mvaluable precepts 
which alone can form the man. It is true that from the lips of many a fatner 
the child is to be inspired with those holy impulses which are to quicken his 
march along the path of virtue. But not all parents are sufficiently capable, not 
all have the requisite opportunity, for the performance of this great duty. And 
besides, how true is the doctrine which has received the approbation of the great 
orator of the age, that all the children of a republic should be educated in the 
people's schools 1 

Will you point me to our colleges and our university ? Alas ! how few of the 
children of our State receive the enlightenment of their instructicm ! Founded 
by the wisdom of the Pilgrims, and fostered by their children, they are ever to 
be cherished by succeeding generations. But, though they may gild the emi- 
nences of society, they can never irradiate the sequestered vales of life. They 
may stand, indeed, as the great Bethesdas of heahng, but there is a great multi- 
tude of folk, halt, blind, and withered, who can never rejoice in the healing of 
their waters. 

Will jou refer me to those academic institutions which shine as lesser lights 
in our literary horizon ! They have exercised, and are destined still to exercise, 
an important office in the dissemination of virtue and sound learning ; but they 
can never rival in their usefulness the seminaries of the people. And besides, 
I they are not free schools. They have been, and must still be, supported by the 
price paid for labor ; and however useful they may be as places of preparation 
for the higher seminaries of learning, or for the acquisition of an elegant or use- 
ful education by a large class of our citizens, they can never form a link in that 
vast chain of intercommunication which is to give an enkindling impulse to every 
citizen in the land. 

There are in the State more than 200,000 diildren, between the ages of 4 and 
16 years. Of these, about 600 are supposed to be students of our colleges and 
imiversity, and about 12 000 to be members of the various academical institu- 
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tions. There are, then, about 190,000 children, who, if educated at all, are to 
be educated in our Common Schools. 

And in view of the momentous interests which rest upon these institutions of 
the State, the question naturally occurs to us, Are they adequate to the fulfillment 
of the designs of those who created, and of those who rostered, and who still 
foster them 9 No one expects an affirmative answer. Every erne admits that 
there, in the school-room, our children are to be imbued with the knowledge and 
with the love of duty ; that there it is that their powers are to be trainee^ their 
views expanded^ and their hearts improved ; but no one believes that those by 
whom all these results are to be accomplished are competent to the task. I 
might confidently appeal to the experience of those who, either long ago or at a 
later period, have left the Common Schools, as to the competency of their teach- 
ers. I might confidently refer to the very teachers themselves. I might refer 
also to the opinions of those parents whose children are now fitting themselves 
for the field of usefulness, or preparing for that harvest of evil which is sure to 
follow the years of neglected childhood. But many a parent has never seen the 
teacher of his child ; and in this respect they rival the apathy of those ignorant 
citizens whose votes give authority to the voice which speaks from the ballot. 
Kecently, a little girl objected to join the model school connected with one oi 
our State Normal institutions. " Why," said her father, " you wiU receive the 
instruction of your regular teachers, assisted by those Normal pupils, who will 
instruct you, under the inspection and direction of the Normal teacher himself." 
* I know that," she rejoined, ** but I don't want to go there to be practiced 
upon 1" How long have ignorance and immorality " practiced upon " the forming 
minds of childhood I and while, with the keenness of avarice, we have guarded 
the subordinate interests of property, to what rash hands have we committed 
the inappreciable interests of the mind and heart ! 

Assuming the necessity, or even the desirableness of elevating the standard 
of Common-School education, and adding to the qualifications of those teachers 
in whom is invested a charge of such vast responsibility, let us refer to the 
modes which have been proposed for the accomplishment of these objects. 

It has been thought advisable that the means for the education of teachers 
should be provided in our colleges and universities. But no one supposes that 
teachers can be educated there without some change, both in the expenses and 
in the mode of teaching. A change in one particular alone would be productive 
of no beneficial result. If, for instance, the expenses should be diminished, and 
i£y indeed, those persons who propose to devote themselves to the business of 
teaching were to be supported wnoUy at public expense, there would still remain 
the objection, that the course of studies pursued at these institutions, with a view 
to the learned professions, is not the one best adapted for the creation of a sym- 
pathy with the mind of a child ; and, on the other hand, if the required changes 
were made in the course of instruction, there are few districts which would feel 
themselves able to employ a teacher so expensively educated. 

Suppose both these objections to be anticipated by a diminution of the expense, 
and the creation of a department for the education of teachers. That depart- 
ment would then be subordinate to the other departments of the college, or 
those departments to the former ; and, in either case, disunion of feeUng and 
collision of interests would impair the usefulness of both. But, apart from this 
effect, the creation of such a department for the purposes indicated, or, to obvi- 
ate stUl further the objection, the appropriation to them of all the departments 
of the.coUege, would be, in one case, to ingraft a Normal School upon the insti- 
tution of a college, and, in the other, to convert the college itself into a Normal 
School The same general views apply to the use of our incorporated academies, 
for the purposes indicated, and their correctness has been fully verified by actual 
experiment. In the exercise of that enlightened liberality which for a long time 
has characterized the educational policy of the great State of New York, this 
identical plan was resorted to as a system of means to qualify the teachers of 
their Common Schools. An academy was selected in each of the eight senatorial 
districts, upon which was ingrafted a teachers* department. An ample appro- 
priation was made for a libruy and apparatus, and a further sum for the salary 
of an additional instructor. 1ld& system won to itself the confidence of the com- 
munity. The ecfaoola were well attended \ the pupils were eagerly sought for aa 
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iniBtniciorfl ; and such wa^ their saocess as to induce the Legislature to makef 
still further appropriations for the extension of the system. 

But it is in the science of education as in the laws of nature and the principles 
of art. One discovery or one improyement only prepares us for anotner, until 
we look with a feeling of derision upon those original developments which once 
commanded our unbounded admiration. Such, it would seem, was the progress 
of opinion as to this reform upon the educational system of New York. Great 
even as the advantages were which attended this provision, it was found that 
, the plan was only a vein in the vast mine of improvement ; and it was rightly- 
supposed that, if the establishment of a department subordinate to other depart- 
' meuts was attended with important results to the greatest interests of the State, 
•' surely the endowment of an entire institution for the same objects, having no 
rival aims, engrossed by no partial pursuits, weakened by no incidental or col- 
lateral purposes, not, like the mistletoe, insinuating its fioers into the substance 
of another body, and depending upon it for a precarious, parasitical existence, 
but striking its supporting roots deeply into the soil over which it was destined 
to tlirow its healtnful shade, would concentrate, more effectually, the power of 
effort, and of course extend more widely and more deeply the advancement of 
learning. 

Accordingly, the system of combining teachers* seminaries with academies has 

I been abandoned. A Normal School has been established, with an endowment 

1 worthy of the wealth and character of that State. Already the effects of its 

jestabhshment are visible, and the people look forward to its future influence 

with a firmer belief than the faith of prophecy. 

We come to the consideration of the wisdom of that institution which has been 
established in our own State — ^which, in imitation of our example, has been 
adopted by New York, and which has long existed in other countries. Let us 
advert briefly to oiu- own State history of Normal Schools. 

The law of 1837, creating the Board of Education, made it its duty to submit 
to the Legislature such observations as experience and reflection might suggest 
upon the condition and efficiency of om: system of popular education, and the 
most practicable means of improving and extending it. 

In obedience to this call, the Board, in its -First Annual Report, presented to 
the Legislature its views of the propriety of the establishment of an institution 
for the education of teachers, with a well-digested summary of the reasons in 
favor of such an institution ; and the summary concluded with the expression of 
a sanguine hope that the resources of public or private Uberality, apphed to such 
an institution, would soon remedy the existing defects in the character of the 
teacher. 

This appeal to the liberality of individuals was promptly met by one who 
places a proper estimate upon the usefulness of wealth. Prompted by the im- 
portance of the call, Edmund Dwight (I mention it for the hundredth time, 
because, upon an occasion like the present, our duties would be incomplete with 
out a recognition of the generosity of the act) at once placed the sum of $10,000 
conditionally at the disposal of the Board, for the purposes indicated in their 
report. 

Tlie same Legislature, to which the report was made, accepted the donation, 
fulfilled the condition of its acceptance, and placed at their disposal a sum of 
equal amount, to be expended m qualifying teachers of our Common Schools. 
In carrying out the expressed intention of the Legislature, the Board established, 
at successive periods, three institutions for the mstruction of teachers in ** the 
theory and practice" of school-teaching ; and when the fund which had been 
^placed at their disposal was expended, the Legislature of 1842 appropriated the 
fifrther sum of $6000 annually, for three years, to secure their continuance. 

Has this conduct, both of our Legislature and of the Board, proceeded from 
the dictates of a wise policy ? 

To strip this representation of its illustrations, the propositions may be pre- 
sented thus : 
/ The provision for the education of the people of the State, at the expense of 
I the State, is essential to its prosperity. Tnat people can only be educated in 
\ the Common Schools. Those schools are inadequate to the proper educational 
1 training of that >eople, by reason of the want of a proper degree of attainment 
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in the teachers. These teachers cannot be educated at our colleges and our acade- 
mies. No other means are proposed for this purpose than those institutions m 
which they are to be taught the rules and principles for harmoniously unfolding 
the physical, the intellectual, and the moral nature of man. And then recurs 
the question — Is the establishment of such institutions the dictate of a wise 
policy ? 

It is not necessary to sustain the affirmative by argument. It needs none. 
The very statement is argument. Illustration cannot strengthen, reason cannot 
enforce it What I Here, in Massachusetts, in the Old Colony, ** that mother of 
us all," shall we sit down gravely to discuss a proposition of which even barbarian 
ignorance has perceived the trutn 9 For now, even now, when the skeptic cavils, 
and the cautious doubt, the sultan of Turkey has spoken I and, in his zeal for 
the introduction of the improvements of the age, he has followed an act of reli- 
gious toleration by the establishment of a Normal School. 

France, too, ha§ spoken ; and her voice comes to us in tones at once of encour- 
agement and of warning. She has cultivated the intellect, but she has corrupted 
the heart. She has awakened the susceptibilities of the soul, but she has incited 
them to crime ; and while she has shown us, by the example of intellectual 
training, of what the system is capable, she has admonished us to neglect not the 
improvement of those other powers, the harmonious development of which is 
alone the education of the man. 

Prussia also has spoken; and when we contemplate the wonderful effects 
which the operation of her Normal Schools, for a generation, has wrought upon 
her people — the more strikingly wonderful, from the disparity whidi it hae 
created between those who have enjoyed their benefits, and that other and more 
teachable sex, which, by its exclusion, has been cut off from a common sym- 
pathy — we are led to prize the more highly that beneficent provision of our own 
polity which declares that all the people shall be educated. 

But, more than all, and above all, Massachusetts has spoken ; and her voice 
sounds harmoniously with that of the great State of New York. She has watched 
the rise and progress of these institutions with a cautious dread of injudicious 
innovation, and yet with an earnest zeal for well-considered improvement. She 
has seen her doubts of their usefulness resolved by the light of experience, and 
she has incorporated them into her educational pohcy. The three State Normal 
Schools are now her recognized offspring, and until perfection shall have super- 
seded the necessity of effort, she stands pledged to their support, by her past 
history and her present fame. The institution at Newton is Normal in its teach- 
ers. Normal in its accommodations, and Normal in the results which it has pro- 
duced and is still producing. The institution at Westfield will start forth on the 
8d of September next, with the means of renewed usefulness ; and this day 
witnesses the commencement of a new effort, which is to extend a benignant 
Influence through future ages. 

And now, who will pronounce as unimportant and trifling the occasion of our 
assembling ? Let us oislw within the circle of our contemplation the prospective 
advantages which this institution promises, and see if our imagination clothes 
with too bright a hue the visions of the future. ,' 

We behold its teachers working with the plastic hand of an artist upon the | 
immortal mind. We behold them, not like tne painter, who makes the canvas , 
glow with those delineations of genius which a few years will obliterate ; not like 
the sculptor, who fashions and works out the features of greatness, the enduring 
marble of which the hand of time will soon destroy ; but we contemplate them 
forming, and fashioning, and moulding beings who are to exist forever. Here - 
they are to disci|)Hne the intellect, to train the feelings, to curb the passions, to 
inspire true motives of action, to inculcate pure principles of morality, and to 
instill that deep feeling of religious obligation which superadds to the precepts 
of pliilosophy the impulse of an enlightened conscience. Here are to be taught 
those doctrines of relation, a knowledge of which is essential to the security of 
political rights and the performance of social duties. Here are to be drawn out, ' 
and developed, and expanded, the illimitable faculties of a being formed in God's 
own image. Here, in a word, man is to be educated. 

If this was to be the ultimate object of the establishment of this institution, 
and the pupils, who shall thus be educated, were t« go forth only as future 

M 
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tftthers and mothers, and citizens, what might we not expect from their enlight- 
ened example I 

But it has a more enlarged and extended purpose. The pupils who shall 
carry from these walls those principles which enlightened wisdom can alone im- 
part, are to enter, year hy year, those ten thousand seminaries, in which, day by 
day, are formed the hearts of the arbiters of this nation's destiny. They are to 
transfuse those principles into other minds. They are to multiply and extend 
those streams of improvement whicli, proceeding from this fountam, are destined 
to increase as they roll, and to fertilize as they flow. 

Let, then, those two great States whidi have committed themselves to the 
fulfillment of this great effort, go on, hand in hand, with a unity never to be dis- 
severed. Let their example be for the imitation of other States and the praise 
of all posterity. Then shall the hardest difficulties which beset the path of free 
governments smooth themselves out before us, and then shall the blessings of 
free institutions be bestowed upon the people, like the all-dispensing bounty of 
the rain and the sonshine. 
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Friends and Patrons of Popular Education : 

Under the smiles of a beneficent Providence, this beautiful edifice has been 
reared and finished ; and we are assembled to exchange our mutual congratula- 
tions upon the occasion. It is now ready for the reception of the Normal School, 
and it is fitting that, before its ample accommodations are thrown open, it should 
be dedicated to the cause for whi<m its munificent benefactors designed it. 

Next to the church, the school-house rose in the wildernesses of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay, under the saws and hammers of those sturdy Christian 
adventurers, "of whom the world was not worthy." Their deep andmr-reaching 
policy was to educate their children for both worlds ; to prepare them, by early 
mtellectual and moral training, to glorify God here, and to enjoy him forever in 
his kingdom. By providing every facility in our power for liie extension and 
thoroughness of popular education, we are only following out the wise forecast 
of the men who scarcely waited for the thawing off of the icy mail with which 
they were clad when they landed, before they began to execute their purpose, 
that every child, however poor, in their infant Commonwealth, should receive at 
least what we now denominate a Common-School education. 

Their school-houses, indeed, were cheap and humble structures, compared with 
the noble Grecian edifice which is henceforth to adorn this prosperous village, 
and open its doors indiscriminately to all the youth, far and near, who may wish 
to avail themselves of its advantages. They had no schools of a higher order for 
the training of their teachers ; but they did what they could. It would be a 
shame and a sin, if, with all our wealth, and all the experience and advance of 
two such centuries as the past, we should content ourselves with the standard 
of popular education as they left it, or as our fathers of the last generation left 
it. It is our duty to leave the first principles, and go on unto perfection. 

The instructions of those who taught us in the primary schools, when we sat 
with our feet dangling upon the four-legged slabs, just from the saw-mill, are 
not to be undervalued. Considering the disadvantages under which they labored, 
it is remarkable that they accomplisJied so much as many of them did. But the 
best of our primary teachers have felt and do feel the want of a suitable educa- 
tion for the discharge of their responsible duties; and there has for some time 
been a growing conviction in the public mind, that teaching ought to be elevatetl 
to the rank of a liberal profession, and that to meet the demand we must have ^ 
a new class of professional seminaries. It is to supply this desideratum in our 
own State, that the Normal Schools of West Newton, Bridgewater, and West- 
field have been established by individual and public munificence. It is confessr 
edly an experiment of very great importance, and every facility ought to be 
afforded for testing its claims to public favor. In presenting my own thoughts 
on the subject to this enlightened audience, I shall touch 

Upon the urgent demand for better qualified teachers in our Common Schools : 

Upon the reasons why those who are to be teachers should be educated with 
special reference to the profession ; 

Upon what is embraced in a good professional teacher's education ; and 

Upon the adaptation of the Normal system of instruction to give such edu- 
cation. 

Each of these topics affords ample scope for an opening discourse ; and upon 
more than one of them I would gladly dwell much longer than my limits will 
allow. 

To glance at the first The proposition is that there is an urgent demand for 
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better qualified teachers in our Common Schools. It is an axiom in every trade 
and proiession, that a man must first learn the trade, must study his profession — 
in otner words, must be educated for it before he commences. A blacksmith is 
no blacksmith at all until he has learned how to smite the anvil and shoe horses. 
Before a man sets up for a tailor, he must serve a regular apprenticeship. A 
cabinet-maker must team the use of tools before he can make sofas and side- 
boards. The jeweler must know how to cut, and polish, and set precious stones. 
The physician, the lawyer, the clergyman, the college faculty, must all be edu- 
cated for their respective professions, to entitle them to public confidence. This 
is the general rule. Is the schoolmaster an exception f Can he teach otliers 
what he has never learned himself? Is it safe to confide the education of our 
children to a mere tyro ; to one who has never been trained himself in elementary 
studies ? He may oe very honest and very faithful ; but can he teach reading, 
or grammar, or arithmetic, or surveying, if he is a poor reader of the plaiuest 
prose, and gets bewildered every day among the tenses, and is sure to lose tlie 
points of compass, and find himself a staring left-hand cipher at his wits^ end, 
whenever he ventures into the regions of fractions ? 

I have no disposition to depreciate the talents or the labors of our primary 
teachers. In mental power and moral worth, they will not suffer in comparison 
with any equally numerous class of men and women in the community. The 
matericU is excellent. It is of the genuine Saxon growth. The world cannot 
furnish a better. As a class, our teachers are doing what they can to raise the 
standard of popular education. They work hard. They do as well as they know 
liow. In these respects they are entitled to our confidence and our thanks. As a 
class, I honor, and so far as I am able, will defend them. They have laid the 
Commonwealth under lasting obligations of gratitude and encouragement ; and 
if she had done more for them, they would have done more for her. 

But it cannot be concealed or disputed, that our schools axe suffering for want 
of better qualified instructors. Very few of our teachers have been systematic- 
ally educated for the profession. By far the greater number have never enjoyed 
the advantages of thorough professional training at alL They have been left to 
educate themselves as best they could, and that mainly by the process of expe- 
rience in teaching. It seems not, tUl lately, to have entered the minds of more 
than a few, even of the enlightened friends of our Common Schools, that teach- 
ers' seminaries are at all necessary. It had been taken for granted that the 
demand, as in political economy, would create a supply ; and that any person 
who has received a good conunon education himself must be competent to teach 
little children in a district school. The consequence is, that while we have edu- 
cated shoemakers, and carpenters, and goldsmiths enough — tliat is, men brought 
up to their business — ^we have but few educated schoolmasters. As juster views 
are now taken of the subject, and are extending among the people, the complaint 
is growing louder and louder, that nothing like a supply of competent teachers 
9an be had. Aftef the most diligent inquiry, they cannot be found. Respect- 
able districts, by scores and hundreds, are ob%ed to take up with such as have 
no pretension to the requisite qualifications. 

On this subject the annual reports of school committees, from all parts of the 
Commonwealth, are alarmingly instructive. I might quote their complaints till 
sunset, that it is impossible to have good schools for want of good teachera 
Many who offer themselves for examination are deficient in every thing ; in 
ispelling, in reading, in penmanship, in geography, in grammar, in common arith- 
metic. There is not a single branch which they are capable of teaching promptly 
and correctly. Many others are but little better qualified ; and the majority 
would be di^issed and advised to go back to their domestic and rural employ- 
ments, if competent instructors could be had. The demand for such teachers is 
great, and it is increasing. 

We will next inquire into the reasons why those who are to be teachers should 
be educated with special reference to the profession. Whatever a man under- 
takes, the importance of his knowing how to do it, rises in proportion to the 
magnitude of the interests involved and the difficulties to be overcome. In some 
oases, the first bungler that comes along may be employed, where no better man 
offers, because, if he fails, it 'i& very little matter ; but, in other cases, it would 
be madnewB to employ any but an experienced workman. Tou may let any body 
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hoe your potato-patch who is willing to undertake it ; but the ship in which yoa 
intend to drcumnavigate the globe must be buUt by first-rate workmen. 

When you bring a teacher into one of your primary schools of forty or fifty 
children, and put him in conmiunication with taeir opening and ductile minds, 
what is the task which he has before him ? 

In the first place, what is the material upon which he is to exercise his skill ; 
which he is to mold, and fashion, and polish ? If it were a coarse and vulgar 
substance, it might go into rough hands, and take its chance. But it is something 
infinitely more precious and ductile than the finest gold. It is ihe intelligent, 
.the immortal mmd, or, rather, it is half a hundred such minds, sparkling around, 
the teacher, and all opening to his plastic touch. It is — what shall I say ? a sub- 
stance of the finest mold, that can be fashioned and chiseled like the Grecian 
Apollo ? Ko ! it is a spiritual essence, fresh from the skies. It is a mysterious 
emanation from the infinite Source of being and intelligence, an immortal mind — 
ever present, though always inyisible, in the school-room — seeing, hearing, think- 
ing, expanding ; always ready to take the slightest impression for good or for 
evil, and certain to De influenced every hour, one way or the other, by the 
teacher. What a responsibility ! What a task I 

Consider the kind of substance upon which the schoolmaster is either skillfully 
or imskillfuUy tracing the first lines that it receives, after the invisible cipher of 
the nursery, and what the sketching upon such a tablet ought to be. He might 
go down to the sea-shore, when the tide is out, and write as rudely as he pleased, 
and the first refluent wave would wash the surface just as smooth as the last 
ebb left it. He might draw his awkward diagrams upon the drifted snow-bank, 
and the first breath of air would whisk them away. He might write out his 
lessons like a wise man or a fool, and it would make no difference ; the next hour 
would obliterate them alL 

But it is not so in the school-house. Every tablet there is more durable than 
brass. Every line that the teacher traces upon the mind of the scholar is, as it 
were, ^ graven with the point of a diamond." Rust will eat up the hardest 
metals ; time and the elements will wear out the deepest chiseling in marble ; 
and if the painter could dip his pencil in the rainbow, the colors would at length 
fade from the canvas. But the spirits, the impressible minds of that group of 
jchildren, in however humble circumstances, are immortal When they have 
outlived the stars, they will only have entered upon the infancy of their 
being. And there is reason to believe that no impression made upon them 
will ever be obliterated. Forgotten, during shorter or longer periods of time, 
many things may be ; but the cipher, without the erasure of a single line, in all 
.probability remains, to be brought out by the tests of a dying hour, or the trial 
of the last day. The schoolmaster literally speaks, writes, teaches, paints, for 
eternity. ^ They are immortal beings, whose minds are as day to the seal under 
his hand. And who is sufficient for these things t 

Just look at the case in another lispht. They are the children of a hundred 
and thirty or forty thousand families, who, as they successively become old 
enough, are receiving their education in the Common Schools of Massachusetts. 
At present, they are under tutors and governors, and have no direct influence, 
one way or the other, upon the great interests of the Conmionwealth. But who 
are they ? Go with me from school to school, from town to town, and from 
county to county, and let us inquire. On that little form directly in front of the 
teacher, sits a distinguished and skillful physician. Just behind him you see one 
of the prominent members of the General Court. On another bench, behind the 
door, sits a professor of mathematics, biting his pencil and puzzling over the rule 
of three. On the other side of the room, that cnubby boy is none other than the 
Secretary of State. In the next school we find here a governor of the Common- 
wealth, reading in tables of two syllables ; there, from one of the poorest fam- 
ilies of the district, an importing merchant, worth half a million of dollars ; and 
dose by his side one of the shrewdest la\7yers in the county. Going on to the 
next school-house, in the remotest comer of the town, we find a selectman, a 
^herifl^ a professor of languages, and, besides a number of enterprising and pros- 
perous fSeumers and mechanics, perhaps a representative to Congress. But we 
most not be partial in our visits. Let us take the cars and go into another sec- 
iion of the State, and aee what we can find tiiere. The very first boy we over- 
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take trudgiDg along toward the yOlage school-house, with his dinner-basket in 
one hand, and his skates in the other, is the chief-justice of the Commonwealth. 
We enter, and who should we find there but the president of a great railroad 
company ; also one of the richest bankers in State-street ; two or three clergy- 
men, of as many different denominations ; a chemist, a town clerk, a judge of 
probate, and a great civil engineer. In the next school we see a United States 
senator at the blackboard ; a physician just getting out of his a-b-abs ; a briga- 
dier-general trying to make straight marks upon his pasteboard slate ; an honor- 
able counselor digging out his first sentence m parsing, and half a dozen school- 
. teachers, some in ** baker," some in ^ a-cat-may-look-on-a-king," and some in " a-i-1, 
to be troubled." 

But we are not through yet. In the very next school we visit — ^it nmy be in 
Boston, it may be in the obscurest mountain town of the interior, it may be on 
the sea-board, or under the shadow of Wachusett — ^we find an associate judge 
of the Supreme Courfc, or an attorney-general, or a foreign embassador, or, speak- 
ing in the past tense, a president of the United States. 

Thus, were we to visit all the primary schools of the Commonwealth, we 
should be sure to find nearly aU the ministers, lawyers, physicians, judges, legis- 
lators, professors, and other teachers, merchants, manu&cturers, ana, in short, all 
the most intelligent, active, and useful men of the next generation in these 
schoob. We cannot now point them out by name. We cannot tell who of them 
will be governors, and juages, and merchant princes ; but in winter, or summer, 
or both, they are all there. They are receiving the rudiments of their education 
under such teachers as we provide for them, and in the period of life when the 
most lasting impressions are made. More, I will venture to say, is done during 
the first ten or twelve years, in the humble district school-house, to give tone and 
shape to the popular mind, than in all the years that follow. Bad habits of 
reading, or slovenly habits of writing, or loose habits of reoiting and thinking, 
which are contracted there, wiU cling to most men as long as they live ; while, 
on the contrary, the permanent advantages of a good beginning, under competent 
instructors, are witnessed and acknowledged by aU. It has been so in Massa- 
chusetts from the beginning. 

Her great men have commenced their education in the common school-house. 
And ** the thing that hath been is that which shall be, and that which is done is 
that which shidl be done, as one generation passeth and another cometh." In 
less than half a century, all the professions in our noble State will be filled, all 
the offices will be held, All the business will be done, and nearly all the property 
will be owned, by the boys who first graduate at our Common Schools, and 
whose parents are too poor to give them a better education. It wiU be so as 
long as these schools are sustained and open to all : and they will do more or 
less to elevate the moral and intellectual character of the people, as the teachers 
are thoroughly or superficially educated. Every faithful and well-qualified 
instructor in the humblest district school is a public benefactor. But where diaU 
the school committees look for a sufficient number of such, till Teachers' Sem- 
inaries furnish them ? 

It is not so well considered as it should be, that education is both a science 
and an art. Though not one of the exact sciences, it rests on deep and compli- 
cated elementary principles, and caUs for a more careful study of the early sus- 
ceptibilities and operations of the human mind than any other science. Every 
child has, if I may so speak, three natures — ^a physical, a mental, and a moral, 
between which there are mysterious sympathies and connections, that recipro- 
cally govern and are governed. He has organs of sensed which are the inlets of 
knowledge, and without which he could not learn any thing, however skillful the 
teacher. He would still have a mind, but it would be a prisoner, groping hope- 
lessly in a dungeon. He has perception, reason, memory, and imagination. He 
can leam and apply rules, understand propositions, and in simple examples see 
the connection between premises and conclusions. He can be stimulated and 
flwayed by motives, and is peculiarly alive to their influence. He is susceptible 
of a great variety of opposite emotions — of hope and fear ; of joy and sorrow ; 
of love and hatred. But I need not enumerate. Every child in the primary 
school ha3 a moral as well as a rational nature — has a conscience. He can discern 
between good and evil He knows the difference between right and wrong ; 
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between truth and falsehood. In short, he has within him all the elements of 
high responsibility ; all the noble faculties of an aocountaKle andiimmortal being. 
But these faculties are yet to be unfolded, to be cultivated, to be educated. 
The understanding needs it. The memory needs it. The imagination needs it. 
The conscience and the heart need it. 

This is what I mean by education as an ar^; and the art here, as in most 
other cases, is founded upon the science. It is seizing upon the elements and 
reducing them*- to order — ^it is arranging and applying fundamental principles. 
It is molding the mind, and stimulating it to hign and noble aims. It is draw- 
ing out its powers, teaching it its own strength, and making it work, as the 
incumbent atmosphere does the steam-engine. In fine, it is the art of educating 
the whole man, of symmetrically cultiyatiog all the powers and faculties of the 
pupil's mind, and training him up to the love and practice of all the virtues. In* 
this view, education holds a high, if not the highest rank among the Uberal and 
useful arts. But it is no more intuitive than any of them. The art of educating, 
as well as every other art, must be studied, must be learned. Though it be not 
essential that every schoolmaster should be a profoimd intellectual and moral 
philosopher, it is necessary that he should understand what the motive power in 
the child's mind is, and how to reach it. 

It would be mere commonplace to add that no one can teach what he does 
not understand himself He may try ; and when he gets fetirly swamped, he 
ma^ look as wise as an owl upon a hollow tree. He may blunder along over the 
recitation like a bewildered militia-man in an enemy's country, and bless himself 
that he has got through some how or other ; but this is not teaching. It is 
mumbling and hesitating ; and, in the last resort, knocking a difficulty on the 
head as an impudent intruder, or shying round it as if it lay coiled and hissing in 
his path, like a serpent. It seems to be strangely overlooked, in many quarters, 
even to this day, tnat a competent education for teaching embraces a great deal 
more than a general and superficial knowledge of spelling, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography. But really it is time for every body to 
understand the difference between smattering iu sdiool, six hours a daj, and 
teaching thoroughly, accurately, in aU the studies. Every branch should, if pos- 
sible, be as familiar to the instructor as the first lessons in the child's reader. 
If it is not at his tongue's end, he labors under very great embarrassment He 
has no time to study out the lessons as he goes along. He needs to be as sure 
and prompt as a percussion-lock. He must be, in order to do full justice to his 
school. 

Just consider for a moment what is required of him, every day and every 
hour. In the first place, the school is to be brought under strict subordination 
before he can begin to teach. Half a hundred children, often more, of all ages, 
are to be governed^ or they will soon govern him, as they do their parents at 
home. Even after his authority is established, it requires the eyes of kn Argus 
to keep them in subjection and close to their studies. This, of itself^ would be a 
laborious task. Let any one who doubts and theorizes, try it, and he will see. 
But it is a trifie compared with what the sole teacher of a large district school 
has to do. Look in upon him, and judge for yourselves. He must hear from 
five to ten classes in as many different branches before the clock strikes twelve, 
and must do it in the midst of constant interruptions. Mr. A., may I go to the 
fire — may I go out — may I get some snow and put into my ink — may I go 
home and get my slate ? Mr. A., will you mend my pen — ^will you show me 
how to do tliis sum ? I have worked upon it two hours, and it won't come i-ight 
nohow. I wonder what such hard sums were made for. Mr. A., Sam pinched 
me. Mr. A, Ben keeps pulling my hair. Mr. A., Mr. A., Bill studies so loud 
that I can't get my lesson. Mr. A., what time is it ? Mother says I must go 
home at three o'clock, and do the chores. 

These are a few specimens of the thousand and one queitions and other inter- 
ruptions by which the teacher of a Common School is harassed from morning to 
night, till ms patience is worn threadbare. What, then, in the mean time, is to 
become of his recitations ? The classes must go on in spite of all this, if thej 
are to read, and spell, and recite at alL The sun will not stop for the pens to 
be mended, nor for the tongues to cease. Woe to the master who cannot attend 
to more than one or two things at once 1 I( when a class gets up to read, he is 
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ofaliged to toko tho book and follow them, linr oj line, to bco 'whether they csfl 
the words right and mind the stops, as I have sometimes myself witnessed, who 
will keep the. school in order, and all the rest of the machmery in gear and in 
motion f Poor man 1 how I pity him from the bottom of mj heart I and how I 
pity the school too I So, when he caUs up a class in grammar, or in arithmetic, if 
he is obliged to direct his whole attention to the lesson ; if the slightest transpo- 
sition or anomaly in the construction of a sentence sends him to his accidence to 
pnzde it out, while the whole class is waiting, dubious of his success ; or if the 
ninedigits, with their characteristic obstinacy, bring him to a dead stand in some 
of the common rules, and oblige him to adjourn the recitation oyer night, what, 
in the mean time, must become of all the other exercises and interests of the 
school ? If any teacher in the world needs to haye eyeiy thing by heart, it is 
the teacher of a common schooL He has so many daases, so many branches, so 
many wheels to keep in motion, so many things to diyide his attenticm, that, if 
he is not thoroughly educated himself, it is impossible for him to do justice to 
those who are committed to his care. It may be no fault of his that he is defi- 
cient in some, or eyen in all the branches of popular education. He may neyex 
haye beeh thoroughly educated himself. Considering his limited adyantages, he 
may do better than could haye been expected ; but such a man will feel his de- 
ficiencies, and the school will suffer in spite of his best endeayors. 

What, then, is to be done I Where and how are our schoolmasters and sdKx>l- 
mistresses to be better educated .? There is no want of the material We haye 
young men and young women enough in Massachusetts who would proye them- 
selyes worthy of the highest public confidence as teachers if they could out be regu- 
larly trained to the profession. But wl ile all admit that there is a great demand 
for more thoroughly qualified teachers in the public schools, some suppose that it 
can be fully met by tne colleges and academies of the State. I haye no disposi- 
tion to underyalue these seminaries. They are the glory of the Commonwealth. 
No one will dispute the ability of our colleges to giye just such an education 
as eyery schoolmaster wanta They are furnished with the ablest instructors, 
and teach many things which are far in adyance of what the public schools 
require. But the colleges haye no teachers' department, and do not pretend to 
qualify their graduates and undergraduates for common schoolmasters. Some 
of them teach the winter schools, to be sure ; and it seems to be taken for grant- 
ed, that because they haye studied Greek and Latin, and Conic Sections, they 
must know all about the branches of Common-School educatioa This is one of 
the best examples of non seguitur that I can think o£ Because a young man 
can read' Demosthenes and calculate eclipses, he must be eminently qualified to 
teadi a primary school ! It is no disparagement to some of the best classical 
scholars to say, that they are not fit for conmion schoolmasters. They are above 
the employment, but not equal to it. They can educate teachers a great deal 
better than they can teach the a-b-abs, and " When the sky faUs, we shall catch 
larks.'* Experience abundantly proyes that many who go from college halls to 
try their hand in district school-houses, are greatly surpassed by some who neyer 
saw a college in their liyes ; and if it were the main object of a collegiate edu- 
cation to furnish schoolmasters, eyery one must see how yery inadequate would 
be the supply. 

The acaaemies can do more than the colleges in educating teachers, and they 
are entitled to a great deal of credit for what they haye done ; but something 
more is wanted. While I cannot agree with those, on the one hand, who speak 
disparagingly of our academies, as teachers' seminaries, I am eaually unable, on 
the other, to coincide with those who think we need no other class of Teachers' 
Institutes. The truth, it seems to me, lies between these two extremes. Let 
the academies do what they can. There is room for their most strenuous en* 
deayors, without interfering at all with the recent moyement on the part of 
benevolent individuals and the State in the same direction. If a sufficient num- 
ber of Teachers' Seminaries could be established to educate all the sdioolmasters 
and mistresses that are wanted, the case would be different. But when we 
remember that there are more than three thousand school districts in Massachu- 
fletts^ requiring almost double the number of teachers (including winter and 
summer schools), it seems as if every one must see that the agency of the aeade- 
aiiea in helping to famish thein cannot be dispensed with. Let those of tbem 
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which already have teachers' deportments, make them still more thorough, and • 
let others come into the same arrangement. Still, there will be ample room for 
another class of semiqaries, conveniently located in different parts of the Com- 
monwealth, exdusively devoted to the education of teachers, both male and ^ 
female. ^ 

Our three State Normal Schools are just these seminaries. Their sole object ]| ^ 
is to raise the standard of popular education by furnishing the Public Schools f 
with abler teachers than they now have, or can have, without some such pro- 
vision. Leaving to our excellent academies the task of fitting young men for 
oollege, and for the various departments of business, they propose to take as 
many promising youth of both sexes as they can accommoaate, and qualify them 
thoroughly for teaching. This, and this only, is what the Normal Schools pro- 
pose ; and it is too plam to need argfument, that, with good accommodations and 
able teachers, they can do more than the academies and high schools in this par- 
ticular department. They must do more to entitle themselves to public confi- 
dence and patronage. 

Are they, then, just such Teachers' Seminaries as we want ? Let us visit 
them and see. The accommodations are ample, and all the arrangements highly 
convenient. The buildings are new and handsome. The grounds are inviting, 
and such ornaments as time alone can add, will make them still more sa . The 
locations are healthful, and fiEur removed from dangerous allurements. The prin- 
cipals are men who have distinguished themselves as able and successful teada- 
ers in the Common Schools, and their assistants are selected with special 
regard to the requisite qualifications. By the wise and liberal policy of the 
State, tuition is free. Every branch of Common-School education is taught, and 
much more thoroughly taught, than, for the want of time, any of these branches 
can be in our best academies. Let those who doubt it go into one of these Kop- 
mal Schools, and witness the drilling, and listen to the recitations, for a single 
forenoon, and judge for themselves. No scholar escapes : no one can be super- 
ficial or hesitate without being made to feel it to the quick. The design is to 
make prompt and able teachers, by giving line upon Une, and precept upon pre- 
cept ; to make them so familiar with the whole range of studies, that when tney 
come to take charge of the schools, they shall never be at a loss, never l^eep a 
class waiting while they turn over books to refresh their own memories. The 
object is, as far as practicable, to make every teacher as true and quick as steel ; 
and this cannot be done but by severe drilling, by waking up the mind to its 
best effiDrts, and keeping it wiae awake from morning to night. To be a first- 
rate schoolmaster, a man must be able to attend to twenty things at once. To 
this end, he must be perfectly at home in all the studies, as I have before said ; 
and I am satisfied there is no such place for getting armed and equipped at all 
points, as in a good Normal BchooL If any branch is superficially taught in 
these schools, it must be the fault of the prmcipal or his assistants ; and if any 
incompetent or unfaithful instructor should ever be retained, it will be the fault 
of the Board of Education. 

But something more is necessary to furnish the best class of teachers^ than the 
thorough instruction of which I have spoken, and much more is actually done in 
the Normal Schools. The best methods of teaching, and of the management and 
government of Common Schools, are made prominent topics of famihar lectures 
and conversation. And to make these instructions in the highest degree practi- 
cal, each of our Normal Schools has what is called a Mo&l Primary bchool 
attached to it, where, ia turn, the NonnaL scholars have opportunity to try their 
skill in teaching and governing, under the general superintendence of the Princi- 
pal Besides all this, public sentiment demands that the Bible should be made 
a text-book : and every Principal is expected to give moral lectures and reli- 
gious instruction, weekly, if not diuly, in the school-room. While the Board, 
imder whose control the State has placed this and the other Normal SehoolS) 
would not countenance any mere sectarian obtrusion on the part of instructora, 
they would not, I am persuaded, continue any one in his place who should reject 
the Christian Scriptures, or omit to inculcate their divine precepts upon those 
who are to be the future teachers of our Common Schools. Here neutrality in 
religion on the part of any principal, were absolute neutrality possible, would not 
be tolerated, I am sure, by the preaent Board. And if I thought the day would 
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ever come when the high and eternal sanctiozis of the Christian religion should 
no longer be held up in the Normal Schools, my fervent prayer would be, that 
then " one stone might not be left upon another." 

I have spoken thus far upon the direct agency which well-managed Normal 
Schools must needs have in raising the standard of popular education through 
the teachers whom thev educate ; but if they succeed, there will be an indirect 
influence, equally auspicious, if not more so. The public expect, and have a right 
to expect, that they will send out model teacliera; not that all will be superior 
to those who have gone before them ; but that some, that mxiny will excel, in 
proportion to their superior advantages ; and that their better and more thorough 
methods of instruction will be copied by other teachers. This is the order of 
nature in the progress of all human improvements. The few who are most liighly 
endowed, or best instructed, are looked up to as models by the masses in every 
community. The fortunate inventor of a labor-saving machine, or the discoverer 
of some new principle in physical science, is a public benefactor, even though be 
should not teach one in a thousand the use of the machine or the application of 
the principle. The man who invents a new and improved model of a steam- 
engine, or builds a better water-wheel than any before in use, or brings out from 
his power-looms a handsomer and more substantial fabric than any other manu- 
facturer, or makes a cheaper and better button, while he fills his own pockets, 
virtually teaches a thousand others how to do the same thing. The model, or 
the article manufactured, is before them, and their own eyes and ingenuity 
do the rest. So it is in all the useful and ornamental arts ; so it is in agricul- 
ture ; so it is in building bridges and making roads. A single turnpike, passing 
through a section of country where the scraper had never been seen before, will, 
in a short time, wonderfully improve all the cross-roads for miles and miles 
on both sides of it. It is the moael road for all the highway surveyors far and 
near. So with the agricultural school. Though the pupils mav be few in num- 
ber, yet when they come to be scattered abroad over tne farmmg districts, they 
will not only teach others what they have been taught themselves, but thousands 
will watcli their improved methods of cultivation, and profit by them. 

The same thing is true in popular education. The public are benefited, both 
directly and indirectly, bv every improved method of instruction. Though the 
teachers from the Normal Schools should, for some years to come, bear but a 
small proportion to the whole number of schoolmasters and mistresses in the 
Commonwealth, while they will be raising up a class of teachers under their own 
improved and thorough methods of instruction, just so far as they rise above the 
ordinary level, their schools wiU become model schools for all the neighboring 
districts. Every valuable improvement in teaching and governing will in time 
be copied, and thus the indirect agency of the Normal Schools, in raising the 
standard of general education, will be extended far beyond the limits of their 
direct and immediate influence; 

I am aware that these anticipations may be regarded as quite too sanguine 
by some who take a deep interest in the improvement of our Public Sdioolsi 
They may demand of us now much the Common Schools have yet been benefited 
by thq Normal Seminaries, and, because their expectations have not been an- 
swered, may set down the experiment as but little short of a failure. But they 
ought in fairness to consider that there has not yet been time enough to test it. 
It was commenced but seven years ago, and under several disadvantages. We 
had no teachers who had themselves been trained up under the system. When 
they began, they had much to learn, as well as every thing to teach. And they 
had no suitable accommodations. It is only the last year that the first schoof- 
house was built, and the other two are now just finiuied. Teachers cannot be 
thoroughly educated in a few months under the best system that ever was de- 
vised. A regular course requires two or three years of dose study. But few 
have enjoyed the advantages of the system at all ; and the most highly favored 
have not had time to show what they can do since they left the schools and be-' 
gan to teach. It would be quite unreasonable, therefore, to judge of the adapta- 
tion of the Normal system to the wants of our Public Schools, by what has 
already been accomplished. Give it a fair trial, and if it does not meet the 
reasonable expectations of an enlightened public, let it be abandoned. 

The great difficulty hitherto has been to keep the pupils l(»ig enough in pro- 
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fesaional training. The Board have done what they could by their recommenda- 
tions and bj-laws. The secretary and the principals have exhausted their per- 
suasions, I will not say in yain, but without any thing like that degree of success 
which they have fairly earned. "We are obliged to confess, that in this respect 
we have been disappointed. We did suppose that fine accommodations; free 
tuition, and the best instruction, would be sufficient inducements, not only to fill 
up the schools, but to secure attendance for a reasonable length of time. In this, 
I say. We have been disappointed. Many have remained but a single term, but 
few have given theinselves time for the whole course, and the Normal Schools 
have been held answerable for their deficiencies. This is unreasonable. Nobody 
ever pretended that the new system could work miracles — ^that coming in at 
one door and going out at the other would make good teachers. The Normal 
Schools claim no supernatural advantages over other seminaries. Thorough 
training for any profession is a slow and arduous process. The Board of Educa- 
tion are extending the time as fast as public sentiment will sustain them ; and 
they hope to be able, wilhin a reasonable period, to make it a condition that 
those who enter shall remain long enough to reap all the substantial advantages 
which the system offers. 

But notwithstanding these disadvantages, those who have had the best oppor- 
tunitiea for judging and comparing. wiU bear us out in claiming, that many of the 
teachers from the Normal Seminaries have distinguished themselves already in 
the primary schools, and are giving still brighter promise, from year to year, of 
what may be expected hereafter. Where they can be had, the normal trained 
teachers are generally preferred; and experience, with some exceptions, no 
doubt, justifies the preference. 

Let it not be said or surmised that this is a scheme to drive other worthy 
teachers from the schools. It is rather to aid them and add to their numbers. 
They cannot be spared. Not one district in ten could obtain a teacher from a 
Normal School if ever so much disposed, and for a long time yet to come the 
great majority must be trained elsewhere. Let them be trained. Let the most 
strenuous efforts be made by other seminaries to raise the standard of popular 
education, by furnishing better qualified schoolmasters and mistresses than have 
yet been raised up, and we will rejoice in the highest measure of their success. 
Let a competent number of well-educated teachers be provided, through what- 
ever agency, and the Board will mingle their congratulations with all who labor 
in the same noble cause. 

Friends of popular education — ^as I am sure you all are — ^ministers, laymen, 
parents, teachers, school committees, let me stir you up to your duties. A nobler 
field for action, for educational labors and improvements than our own beloved 
Commonwealth furnishes, the sun does not shine upon. A ricner legacy than 
our religious institutions and Conmion Schools never came down from a wise and 
pious ancestry. Some things can be done up, and then dismissed as requiring no 
further care or labor ; but it is not so with education. like household work, it 
is always returning and never done. 

We nave none the less to do because our fathers did so much, nor will our 
children be eased of the burden by our highest efforts to raise the standard. All 
the toil is to be gone over again by each successive generation. It is a circle 
which returns upon itself, and will continue to return to the end of time. The 
procession of chudren coming upon the stage has no end. Wait we ever so long, 
it will not pass by. When we depart, they will still be coming, and in closer 
ranks than ever. Those who are centuries behind will surely come, and the 
great business of every generation will be to educate the children of the next. 
What, therefore, our hands find to do, let us do it with our might. 

Citizens of Westfield, we congratulate you upon your educational enterprise 
and privileges. Few towns in the Commonwealth have acted upon a wiser fore- 
cast. Besides your primary schools, with doors wide open to every child, how- 
ever poor, you have one of the oldest and most flourishing academies in the 
State ; not waxing and waning, as many do, but always flourishing under able 
teachers and a supervision which forbias its decline. With these high advan- 
tages you might have rested satisfied. But when the western Normal School 
was to be permanently located, you entered into an honorable competition for 
the additional facilities which it would bring to your doors. Favored by your 
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natural advantages, and entitling yourselves by liberal subscriptions to the pref- 
erence, you succeeded. Thie school which had been for some time suspended 
was brought here, and reopened with temporary accommodations, and now this 
new and beautiful edifice is to receive it* Much will it depend on your co-oper- 
ation with the Board and with the teachers for its prosperity. Upon your aid in 
accommodatmg the scholars from abroad on reasonaUe terms, and guarding 
them against diose moral dangers which so easily beset the young, we confidently 
rely. You will not disappoint this expectation. You will cherish this seminary 
as you do your schools and academy. To the cause of good learning we dedi- 
cate it. To the care and benediction of Heaven we commend it. May it 
more than answer the sang^uine hopes of its projectors, in furnishing teachers of 
a high order for many generations. 



ASSOCIATIONS AND AGENCIES 
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In addition to the annual appropriation of seven .thousand dollars for 
the support of the State Normal Schools, Massachusetts makes an 
annual contribution in aid' of several associations of teachers, for their 
professional improvement, and the advancement of education generally. 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTEa 

A Teachers' Institute, as the term is now used, is an assemblage of 
teachers for a period extending from one to four weeks, for the purpose 
of reviewing the studies they are to teach, and to witness, and to some 
extent practice, the best methods of arranging and conducting the classes 
of a school, as well as of obtaining the matured ideas of experienced 
teachers on topics of educational improvement. They bear a close re- 
semblance to the conferences of teachers, provided for in the school laws 
of Prussia and France. 

Massachusetts* was the first state to afford legislative encourage- 
ment to Teachers' Institutes. The sum of twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year is placed at the disposal of the Board of Education, to defray 
certain expenses incident to this class of meetings. 

Whenever " reasonable assurance" is given to the Board, that a number 
of teachers of common schools, not less than fif^y, shall desire to assemble 
for the purpose of forming a Teachers' Institute, and to remain in session 
for such period of time as the Board shall determine 3 the Board, by 
a committee, or by their secretary, or, in case of his inability, by such 
person or persons as they may delegate, are to appoint a time and place 
for a meeting, make suitable arrangements therefor, and give due notice 
thereof. 

The Board, or their committee or appointee, must engage teachers and 
lecturers for each institute that may be called; provide rooms, fires, 
lightsj attendance, and so forth ; but, for these purposes, they are hot 
authorized to expend, on any one institute, a greater sum than two hun- 
dred dollars. By a regulation of the Board, the personal expenses of the 
secretary of the Board, incurred in calling and attending the institutes, 
may be defrayed from said sum of two hundred dollars ; but no extra 
allowance is made for his services. The personal expenses of the mem- 
bers for travel, board, and so forth, are to be defrayed by themselves. 
The committee of the Board, their secretary, or, in his absence, the person 
appointed by them or him, stands in the same relation to the institute in 
which a teacher stands to his school. 



The following notices are token from Mr. Mann's '* Tenth Annual Report. 
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The instruction at the institutes is designed to be of such a character 
as shall furnish a model for common school exercises, although the 
former will naturally partake more of the oral method than the latter. 
Owing to the shortness of the time during which the institutes are 
usually held, they can do but little besides giving some practical skill — 
some knowledge of the art of teaching. For a mastery of principles, or 
1/ an indoctrination into the science of teaching, Normal Schools must be 

the main and the only unfailing reliance, in any system of common schools. 

The evenings of the session are usually occupied by debates, or by 
lecturers, who treat of any of the important topics embraced in the vasft 
range of common school interests. 

COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS OP TEACHERS. 

Whenever any county association of teachers, and others, shall hold 
semi-annual meetings of not less than two days each, for the express 
purpose of promoting the interests of common schools, such associations 
are entitled to receive fifty dollars a year from the state. For obtaining 
this sum, the -president and secretary of the association must certify, 
under oath, to the governor, that two such semi-annual meetings have 
been held. The governor will then draw his warrant on the treasurer 
of the commonwealth. 

At the head of this class of associations, stands that of Essex county, 
which was formed in August, 1830, and which has held a semi-annual 
meeting every year to the present time, and was never exerting a better 
influence on the teachers themselves, or their schools, than now. Its 
object is declared to be " the improvement of teachers EUid the system of 
education generally." 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Massachusetts Teachers' Association was formed on the 25th of 
November, 1845, at a meeting of more than two hundred " practical 
teachers" from every section of the commonwealth, on the call of the 
Essex County Teachers' Association. The association meets annually, 
and continues in session two days for lectures and discussions on topics 
of educational and professional improvement. In 1847, " a committee of 
publication" was appointed, under whose direction the " Massachusetts 
Teacher" was commenced, in 1848, and has since been issued monthly. 
The state appropriates one hundred and fifty dollars annually in aid of 
the objects of the association. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP INSTRUCTION. 

This institution had its origin at a meeting of teachers and other 
friends of education, in Boston, on the 15th of March, 1830. A com- 
mittee then appointed, reported to a convention, composed of several 
hundred persons, mostly teachers, from eleven different states of the 
Union, which met in the Representatives Hall, on the 19th of August, 
in the same year, a constitution, which, willi some alterations, was adopted. 
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7he object set forth in the constitution is, ^* the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge in regard to education." This object has been gained by the 
delivery of vsduable lectures, and the discussion of interesting topics re- 
lating to popular education, at the annual meeting in August, which 
usually continues for five or six days, and the subsequent publication 
of the same in an annual volume, now amounting to twenty. These 
lectures and papers have been prepared by some of the most distin- 
guished educators and literary men in our country ; and, at the time of 
the delivery, and since, have done much to advance common education 
and the improvement of teachers. Much of what we now witness and 
rejoice in, as evidence of increased interest in this all-embracing good 
cause, can be traced back to the efforts of the members of this Institute, at 
their anniversary, and in their own spheres of usefulness and labor at home. 

Well might President Wayland, in his introductory discourse, in 1830, 
say: "In the long train of her joyous anniversaries. New England has 
yet beheld no one more joyous than this. We have assembled to-day, not 
to proclaim how well our fathers have done, but to inquire how we may 
enable their sons to do better. We meet, not for the purpose of empty 
pageant, nor yet of national rejoicing, but to deliberate upon the most 
successful means of cultivating to its highest perfection, that invaluable 
amount of intellect which Divine Providence has committed to our hands. 
We meet to give to each other the right hand of fellowship in carrying 
forward this all-important work; and here to leave our professional 
pledge, that if each succeeding generation does not act worthily, the 
guilt shall not rest upon those who are the instructors of New England." 
In conclusion, he adds, the teacher "has chosen a noble profession. 
What can be more delightful to a philanthropic mind, than to behold 
intellectual power increased a hundred-fold by our exertions, talent de- 
veloped by our assiduity, passions eradicated by our counsel, and multi- 
tudes of men pouring abroad over society the luster of a virtuous ex- 
ample, and becoming meet to be inheritors with the saints in light ; and 
all in consequence of the direction we have given them in youth. It be- 
comes us, then, to act worthily of our station. Let us, by all the means 
in our power, second the efforts and the wishes of the public. Let us see 
that the first steps in this course are taken wisely. This country ought 
to be the best educated on the face of the earth. By the blessing of 
Heaven, we can do much toward the making of it so. God helping us, 
then, let us make our mark upon the rising generation." 

This spirit has characterised many of the eminent teachers who have 
lectured before the Institute, and have made the anniversary meetings 
seasons of rejoicing, and congratulation, and encouragement in the great 
work of school improvement 

The state has appropriated annually, since 1836, three hundred dollars 
in aid of the publications, and other objects of the Association. The an- 
nual volume of proceedings and lectures constitute a valuable part of the 
educational literature of the country. Many of these lectures have been 
re-published in England. 
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LECTDREa ^hd Proceedihqs of the Ahesicah Imbtitdtb or Th- 

. BTRDCTiON from 1830 to 1847. Eighteen volumes. Boaton: ^icknor. 
These volumes embrace more than 150 lectures and essays, on a great 
variety of important topics, by some of the ablest scholars and moEC suc- 
cessful teachers in the country. 

CONTENTS.— Vot. I, (bt 1830. laUodaaorj -Dixaam, bj Presidsnt Wayland. Ltcbm 
1. Phjsicsl EducUion, bj John C. ff-arrcn, jif D. ieclKre IL Ihe Dcyclopmenl of Ihe In- 
lelleclinl FicuUies, sod on Teaching Oeography, bj Jamea G. Carter. Lecture III. The In- 
bax Sdiool Sj^em, br WiUiam Rumil. lecture IV. Tbs SjKlLlaf of Worda, ud > Rxlioul 
Melhod of Tcscbiiu iheir MeaDlag, bT Qldeen F, Tllaver, Z^clrrf V. Lyceums and Socie- 
tiea !or Ihe mfCaaion oCVieCa[Sm.vlvigi,bjNilii'niaACIeavelaTul. J^U.re VI. Fnciical 
Htthod of Tetchinx Rhetoric br Samiul P. Seumaii, Ltdun VIL Geomelr; and AliehrK, 
bF F. J. Orund. Leaun VIII. The Hnnltorlol Syalem of loalruolion, b; Henry K. Olicer. 
jUaure IX. Vocil Huric, tnr WaUarn C. Woodbridge. LwtHTt X, Lmeu Uriwliit, b; 
tCaOer R. Johrwm. Liaure XL Arilhmello, by Warreti Coffrum. Zfc/xre XII. ClieiiciJ 
LcamlDg, by CpmeKueG ^" '""" ----■"■ "*--" — .  ■» ■»- — ■--•-■- .- ^-i---i 
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Life, by 6, //awoard, S(. D. Ccclure III. The 
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d Meina of Early Educntion, as dedoced froT 

Vol. rv, for waS.— Inlroduclorj Leclure, by William Suttiron. Zcclure 
tance of a Knowledge of the Prlticiplea of FtiyaiokiEy to Parenla and Teacl 
Reynolds, M. V. LcOure 11- The Classification of Ichoola, by Samuel M 
tare III. Primary Education, by Gardner K Peny. Leelure IV. Emulalk 

Leclure Vli. The best Method of Teaching Oeogranhy, by W. C. MW6ridi 
NeccBsiiy of EducatiDi Teachers, by Sumut! R, Hall. Leclure IX, The A^ 
leciual Phili>sophy lolnGUmction, by Abuah R. Baier. Leclure X. Tbe be! 
tog Natural Philosophy, by Benjamin Hble. 



Vol. VI, for IBIS,— Inlroduclory Leclure, by WT ff. fVmMS. iecfursl. The Blndy of tha 
eludes, by J. Cretty, Lec'urelL Educallou Ibrtii A£rieutluralPtDple,bTiStiniueIiViin,^r. 
' Lecture 111 Political Influence of SchoohnaEtera, bj^, Washburn. Leclurs IV, Slate and 
FroBpecIsofTlieGernianPopuialiondf thlBCounlry, by ff.BaAunt- LecTureW. Keligioua Ed- 
UCUioD, by R. Pari. Leclure VI, Importance of an Acquaintance vilhthe Philosophy of ib* 
Mind ID an Inatniclor, by Ji Gregg. LeOure VII. Ends of Bchool DiBcipllne, by Henry L. 
JfcEean, Z.ecnirc VIIL ImporUuce and Means of CuUiolinilhe Social Atrecllonsainoiif Pu- 
pilB, by J', Blanehard, Lecture IX, Meaning and Objects of Educolian, by T. B. Fat. Let- 
ninX, HanaienentofaComnlonSehool^y T.Dmighl,Jr. Leaurexi Moral and Boiril. 
nal Culture in Early Educalioo, bjjR, C. Waltralim. ZecIuivXIl, Moral Useaof the Study if 
Natural History, by W. Channing, H. D. Lmlure XIU. Bchoola of the Ana, by W. Jolmmm. 

Vol. VII,, lor iaS.-~LictuTe I, EdDCalion of the Blind, by Samuel a. Houx, M. D, £ec- 
Wren, Thorough Teaching, by l1'iKiamff,,Bniii:te, leclure III. Pbyaioloij.or "TheHouaa 
lUyein." by Williim J.. Meal. LeOurelV. lucltemeiilBtoMoralandlntetUctitalWell.Doinc, 

gj. Jl. Beleher. Lecture V. Dutlei of Pemale Teachers of Common Schools, by DaiUd 
Imiofl. Letntre VI, Hethoda of Teachlnf Blocailon la Schoola, by T. D. P. Stent. Lee- 
lure VII. Influence of Intellectual Action on GlTllization, hy H. R. CUavdand. Leclure Vni. 
Bchool DIeclpline, by S. B. Ball. 

Vol. VIII., for IS37,— Introductory DiBcourm, by Her, Etipha White. Lecture I. Study of 
the Classics, liy J^ha Mulligan. Leclure II, Moral Education, by Joshua Bales. LeclxreOL 
Wndy ofNalnralHiilory. by Jo*iiij™iaBiMsefl, i>!ef«re IV, Compmrative Merit* of Prt>ala 
■nd Public ScbooU, by IKcKfurc £dii>n. Z>ecliire V. Elocution, by i>aviiJ/iwdic*, Jr. Lie- 
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AGENTS OF THE BOARD OF EDltCATION. 

In 1850, the Board of Education were authorized to appoint two Agents 
to visit schools, deliver addresses, and in other ways to co-operate with their 
Seeretary in his labors. 

EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 

Although the State has not granted aid to any Educational Journal, 
there has been one or more published in the state since 1826. 

On the 1st of January, 1826, the first number of the American Journal 
of Education, the first periodical devoted to the subject, which had ap- 
peared in the English language, was commenced, and with that title, 
and as the Annals of Education, under which name it was published after 
1830, continued until 1839. Month after month, year aRer year, this ably- 
eonducted periodical spread before a limited number of minds, broader and 
more generous views of education — ^its nature, objects, and methods — than 
had been before entertained. To William Russell, William C. Wood- 
bridge, and Dr. William A. Alcott, are the friends of edueation largely 
ndebted, for their valuable services rendered amid many discourage- 
ments, as editors of this periodical. Hardly a number appeared for fifteen 
years in which the special education of teachers was not advocated and 
enforced. The following extract of the origin, of this Journal, is taken 
from a letter by William Russell, Esq. 

^ The Journal of Education had its origin in the mind of the late Thomas B. 
Wait, of Boston, whose attention had been peculiarly attracted to the subject of 
education, during his residence in Portland, Maine, at the time when the first 
movements were there made for the introduction of a public system of primary 
schools. Mr. Wait had retired from business ; but on the return of one of his 
sons from the West, on whom he could devolve the active duties of publishing, 
he applied to Mr. John Frost, now of Philadelphia, to edit the intended peii- 
edieal. Mr. Frost, however, was suddenly attacked with a pulmonaij disease, 
which compelled him to resort to the climate of the West Indies for relief; 
and Mr. Wait made application to the late Dr. Coffin, of Boston, then engaged 
in editinff the Boston Medical Journal. Dr. Coffin referred Mr. Wait to my^ 
self; and to this circumstance was owing my subsequent connection with the 
Journal, as its editor, for nearly three years. Early in the second year of that 
period, Mr. Wait, finding the business connected with publishing a periodical 
too burdensome, disposed of it to Mr. S. G. Goodrich, whose attention, ere long, 
▼as attracted to more profitable branches of the business of publishing ; and 
the Journal, through the agency of Mr. T. H. Carter, was taken up by Messrs. 
Carter & Hendee, and, under the designation of Annals of Education, was 
edited by Mr. William C. Woodbridge, assisted by Dr. William A. Alcott. 
Subsequently the work was published by Otis, Broaders, & Co., in whose 
hands it was discontinued in 1839.'' 

Id August, 1838, the first number of the Common School Journal was 
publii^ed under the editorship of the Hon. Horace Mann, during his 
continuance in the office of Secretary of the Board of Education, until 
1849, when it passed into the hands of William B. Fowler, by whom it 
i»8till edited and published at Boston. 

In January, 1848, the lifeuasachusetts Teacher was commenced under 
the editorial charge of a Committee, appointed by the Magaa c hae e ttB 
Teachers' Association. Its publication is still continued at Boston. 
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Among the earliest and most earnest advocates of legislative provi- 
sion for the professional training of teachers, stands the name of Governor 
De Wit Clinton. In his message to the Legislature in 1825, he recom- 
mends " to their consideration, the education of competent teachers f* 
and in 1826, he again adverts to the subject in the following language : 

''Our system of instruction, with all its numerous benefits, is stilL 
however, susceptible of improvement. Ten years of the life of a child 
may now be spent in a common school In two years the elements of 
instruction may be acquired, and the remaining eight years must either 
be spent in repetition or idleness, unless the teachers of common sehoob 
are competent to instruct in the higher branches of knowledge. The 
outlines of geography, algebra, mineralogy, agricultural chemistry, me- 
chanical phflosophy, surveying, geometry, astronomy, political economy 
and ethics, might be communicated in that period of tmie, by able pre- 
ceptors, without essential inteference with the calls of domestic industry: 
The vocation of a teacher in its influence on the character and destiny 
of the rising and all future generations, has either not been fully under- 
stood, or duty estimated. It is, or ought to be, ranked among the learned 
professions. With a full admission of the merits of several who now 
officiate in that capacity, still it must be conceded that the information of 
many of the instructors of our common schools does not extend beyond 
rudimental education ; that our expanding population requires constant 
accession to their numbers ; and that to realize these views, it is neces- 
sary that some new plan for obtaining able teachers should be devised. 
I therefore recommend a seminary for the education of teachers in those 
useful branches of knowledge which are proper to engrafl on elementary 
attainments. A compliance with this recommendation will have the 
most benign influence on individual happiness and social prosperity.'' 

And again, in his message in 1828, Governor Clinton urges the subjecl 

on the attention of the Legislature. 

" It may be taken for granted, that the education of the body of the 
people can never attain the requisite perfection without competent in- 
structors, well acquainted with the outlines of literature and the elements 
of science." He recommends with this view, " a law authorizing the 
supervisors of each coimty to raise a sum not exceeding $2000, provided 
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that the same sum is subscribed by individuals, for the erection of a miit- 
able edifice for a Monitorial High School, in the county town. I can 
conceiire of no reasonable objection to the adoption of a measure so well 
calculated to raise the character of our school masters, and to double the 
powers of our artizans by giving them a scientific education." 

In 1826, Hon. John C. Spencer, fipom the Literature Committee of the 
Senate, to whom the message of bovemor Clinton for that year had 
been referred, made a report, recommending among other plans for the 
improvement of common schools, that the income of the " Literature 
Fund" be divided among the academies of the State, not in reference to 
the number of classical students in each, but "to the number of persons in- 
structed in each, who shall have been licensed as teachers of common 
schools by a proper board." He thus introduces the subject : 

" In the view which the committee have taken, our great reliance for 
nurseries of teachers must be placed on our collets and academies. If 
they do not answer this purpose, they can be of very little use. That 
they have not hitiiierto been more extensively useful in that respect is 
owmg to inherent defects in the system of studies pursued there. When 
the heads of our colleges are apprised of the great want of teachers 
which it is so completely in their nower to relieve, if not supply, it is but 
reasonable to expect that they will Euiopt a system by which young men 
whose pursuits do not require a knowledge of classics, may avail them- 
selves of the talent and mstruction in those institutions, suited to their 
wants, without being compelled also to receive that which they do not 
want, and for which they have neither time nor money." 

" In 1827, Mr. Spencer, from the same Committee, reported a bill en- 
titled * An act to provide permanent funds for the annual appropriation 
to common schools, to increase the Literature Fund, and to promote the 
education of teachers,' by which the sum of $150,000 was added to the 
Literature Fund. And the Regents of the University were required 
annually to distribute the whole income of this fund among the several 
incorporated academies and seminaries, which then were or might there- 
ailer oecome subject to their visitation, *in proportion to the number of 
pupils instructed in each academy or seminary for six months during the 

Preceding year, who shall have pursued classical studies, or the higher 
ranches of English education, or both.' In the report accompanying 
this bill, which, on the 13th of April, became' a law, the committee ex- 
pressly observe, that their object in thus increasing this fund is ^ to pro- 
mote the education of young men in those studies which will prepare 
them for the business of instruction, which it is hoped may be accom- 
plished to some extent, by ofTerinff inducements to the trustees of acade- 
mies to educate pupils of that description.' *In vain will you have 
established a system of instruction ; in vain will you appropriate money 
to educate the children of the poor, if you do not provide persons compe- 
tent to execute your system, and to teach the pupils collected in me 
schools. And every citizen who has paid attention to it and become ac- 
quainted practically with the situation of our schools, knows that the in- 
competency of the great mass of teachers is a radical defect which 
impedes tne whole system, frustrates the benevolent designs of the 
Le^slature, and defeats the hopes and wishes of all who feel an interest 
iu disseminating the blessings of education.' 'Having undertaken a 
system of public instruction, it is the solemn duty of the Legislature to 
make that system as perfect as possible. We have no ri/^ht to trifle with 
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the funds of o\ir constituents, by applying them in a mode which fails to 
attain the intended object Competent teachers of common schools must 
be provided ; l^e academies of the State furnish the means of making 
that provision. There are funds which may be safely and properly 
apphed to that object, and if there were none, a more just, patriotic, and 
in its true sense, popular reason for taxation cannot be urged. Let us 
aid the efforts of meritorious citizens who have devoted large portions of 
their means to the rearine of academies ; let us reweurd them by giving 
success to their efforts ; let us sustain seminaries that are falling into 
decay; let us revive the drooping and animate the prosperous, by cheer- 
ing rays of pubhc beneficence ; and thus let us provide nurseries for the 
education of our children, and for the instruction of teachers who will 
expand and widen and deepen the great stream of education, until it 
shall reach our remotest boraers, and prepare our posterity for the main- 
tenance of the glory and prosperity of their country.' " 

The legal provision for the better education of teachers rested on this 
basis until 1834, when an act was passed, by which the surplus in- 
come of the Literature Fund over twelve thousand dollars was placed at 
the disposal of the Regents of the University, to be by them distributed 
to such academies, subject to their visitation as they might select, and to 
be exclusivdy devoted to the education of teacJiersfor the common schools^ 
in such manner and under such regulations as they might prescribe. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the act of 2d of May, 1834, author- 
izing the Regents of the University to apply a part of the income to the 
Literature Fund to the education of common school teachers, a plan was 
reported on the 8th of January, 1835, by Gen. Dix, from the committee 
appointed for that purpose, to the Regents with the view of carrying 
into effect the intention of the act. Th^ plan was approved and adopt- 
ed by the Regents ; and one academy was selected m each of the eight 
Senate districts, charged with the establishment of a Department spe- 
cially adapted to the instruction of teachers of common schools. To sup- 
port these departments, each academy received from the Literature 
Fund, a sufficient sum to procure the necessary apparatus for the illus- 
tration of the various branches required to be taught ; the sum of $191 
to be appropriated to the enlargement of the academical library ; and an 
annual appropriation of $400 to meet the increased expense which might 
devolve upon the institution in consequence of the establishment of the 
teachers' department 

In his annual Report for 1836, the Superintendent (Gen. Dix,) again 
adverts to the fact, that in the adoption of this system ' the Le^slature 
has merely provided for the more complete execution of a design long 
entertained, so far as respects the employment of tlie academies for this 
purpose. The propriety of founding separate institutions," he continues. 
*upon the model of the seminaries for teachers in Prussia, was for several 
years a subject of public discussion in this State. It was contended, on 
the one hand, that such institutions would be more likely to secure the 
object in view ; and on the other, that it might be as effectually and 
more readily accomplished through the organized academies.' After 
again referring to the act of April 13, 1827, he concludes : 

'^ Thus although the plan of^ engrafting upon the academies, depart- 
ments for the preparation of teachers, may not have been contemplated 
at the time, yet this measure is to be regarded only as a more complete 
development of the design of the Legismture in passing die act refer- 
red to.'' 

" By the 8th section of the act of April 17, 1838, appropriatmg the in- 
come of the United States Deposite Fund to the purposes of education 
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^c, tlie earn of $28,000 wad directed to be annually paid over to the 
Literature Fund, and apportioned among the several academies of the 
State ; and by the 9th section, it was made the duty of the Re- 
gents of the University *to require every academy receiving a 
distributive share of pubhc money, under the preceding section equEd to 
seven hundred dollars per annum, to establish and maintain in such 
academy, a department for the instruction of common school teachers, 
under the direction of the said Regents, as a condition of receiving the 
distributive share of every such academy.' Under this provision eight 
academies, in addition to those designated specially- for this purpose by 
the Regents, established departments for the education of teachers. 

Desirous of knowing the practical operation of the departments thus 
organized, the superintendent (Mr. Spencer) during the smnmer of 
1840, commissioned fhe Rev. Dr. Potter of Union College, and D. H. 
Littiie, Esq. of Cherry- Valley, to visit these institutions, and report the 
resuh of their examinations to the department, accompanied by such 
suggestions sus they might deem expedient. Prof Potter in his report, 
after enumerating the various advantages and defects which had pre- 
sented themselves to his observation in the course oi his examination, 
observes in conclusion : 

'The principal evil connected with our present means of training 
teachers, is, that they contribute to supply mstructors for select rather 
than for common schools ; and that for want of special exercises, they 
pedorm even that work imperfectly. I would suggest whether some 
means might not be adopted for traming a class of teachers, with more 
especisd reference to country common schools, and to primary schools 
in villages and cities ; teachers whose attainments should not extend much 
beyond the common English branches, but whose minds should be awa- 
kened by proper influence; who should be made familiar by practice 
with the best modes of teaching ; and who should come under strong 
obligations to teach for at least two or three years. In Prussia and France, 
normal schools are supported at the public expense ; most of the pupils 
receive both board and tuition gratuitously ; but at the close of the course 
they give bonds to refund the whole amount received, unless they teach 
under the direction of the government for a certain number of years. 
That such schools, devoted exclusively to the preparatbn of teaching, 
have some advantages over any other metliod, is sufficiently apparent 
from the experience of other nations : and it has occurred to me that, 
as supplementary to our present system, the establishment of one in this 
State might be eminently useful. If placed under proper auspices and 
kK»ted near the Capitol, where it could enjoy the supervision of the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, and be visited by the members of the 
Legi^ture, it might contribute in many ways to raise the tone of in- 
struction throughout the State.' 

From an examination of these reports, the Superintendent comes to 
the conclusion that ' these departments ought not to be abandoned, but 
sustained and encouraged, and the means of establishing a large numbei 
in other academies provided. They, with the other academies and col- 
leges of the State, furnish the supply of teachers indispensable to the 
maintenance of our schools.' He recommends ' the extension of the 
public patronage to all the academies in the State^ to enable them to 
establimi teachers' departments ; and in those counties where there are 
BO academies, the estabhshment of normal schools.' < One model school 
or more,' he tWnks, * might be advantageously established in some cen- 
tral parts of the State, to which teachers, ana those intending to be such^ 
might repair to acquire the best methods of conducting our common 
sdioois.' 
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By a rBBolution adopted b^ the Regents of the Univemty, on the 4th 
of May of the same year, eight additional academies were designated 
for the establishment and mamtenance of teachers' departments; and the 
appropriation to each of the institutions in which such departments had 
been or^^anized by the Regents, reduced to $300 per annum. At ttus 
period, mcluding the academies which were required, under the act of 
1838, to maintam such departments in consequence of the receipt of a 
specified portion of the Literature Fund, the number of academies in 
which departments for the education of teachers were organized was 
twenty-three, and the number of students taught in them about six 
hundred." 

The above facts and extracts have been principally gathered from a 

^^ Report of the Committee on Colleges, Academies, and Common 

Schools," to the House of Representatives in 1844, of which Mr. Hul- 

burd, of St Lawrence, was chairmem, and the author of the able dooi»- 

ment referred to. The Committee, on passing to the consideratioii of 

a State Normal School, remark: 

'< From this recapitulation, it will appear that the {Hincipal reliuiee 
of the friends and supporters of the common schools, for an adequate 
supply of teachers, has, from a very early period, been upon the acade- 
mies; that the inability of the latter to supply this demand, induced, in 1827, 
an increase of $150,000 of the fund, apphcaole to their support ; and this for 
the express purpose of enabling them to aecomidish this object ; that the 
Regents of tiie University, the guardians of these institutions, charach 
terized this increase of the fund as an unwonted and " extraordinary " 
act of liberality on the part of the State towards them ; explicitly recog- 
nized the Conmtion, or rather the avowed expectations on which it was 
granted ; accepted the trust, and tmdertook to perform those conditioitt, 
and to fulfill those expectations ; that, to use the language of one of the 
superintendents, ' the desi^ of the law was not sustained by the measures 
necessary to give it the form and efiect of a system ;' tnat to remedy 
this evil, one academy was specially designated in each Senate district 
with an endowment of $500 to provide the necessary means and facili- 
ities of instruction, and an annual appropriation of $400, for the maiii- 
tenanee of a department for the education of teachers ; and soon after- 
wards the sum of $28,000 added to the Literature Fund from Ihe avails 
of the U. S. Deposite Fund, while eight additional academies were 
required to organize and maintain similar departments ; that, finally, the 
number of these departments was augmented to twenty-three, €Uid eve^ 
exertion put forth to secure the great results originally contemplated m 
their establishment ; and that in the judgment of successive superintenr 
dents of common schools, the Regents of the University and the most 
eminent and practical friends of education throughout the state, these 
institutions, whether considered in the aggregate or with reference to 
those specially designated, from time to tune, for the performance of this 
important duty, of supplying the common schools with conyetent teachers, 
have not succeeded in the accomplishment of that oTJject Having, 
therefore, to revert a^ain to the language of the superintendent before 
referred to, * proved inadequate to the ends proposed,' may not now * a 
change of plan be insisted on without bem^ open to the objection of 
absmdomng a system which has not been fairly tested V And nave the 
academies any lust reason to complain, if they are not longer permitted 
to enjoy undiminished the liberal appropriations conferred upon them by 
the State J^ a specific object; an object which they have not been able 
satisfactonly to accompli^ ?" 
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This committee having satisfied themselves that all former le^slation 
en this subject was inadequate, and having examined, by a sub-com- 
mittee, the Normal Schools of Massachusetts, and inquired into their 
operation in other countries, recommended the establishment of a Normal 
School at Albany, " for the education and training of teachers for com- 
mon schools," and that the sum of $9,600 for the first yesur, and $10,000 
annually for five years thereafter, in appropriations for its support. This 
recommendation was adopted by an almost unanimous vote. 

This institution is required to be located in the county of Albany'; and 
is to bounder the supervision, management and direction of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools and the Regents of the University, who are 
authorized and required " from time to time to make all needful rules and 
regulations ; to fix the number and compensation of teachers and others 
to be employed therein;. to prescribe the preliminary examination, and 
the terms and conditions on which pupils shall be received and instructed 
therein' — the number of pupib from the respective cities and counties, 
conforming as nearly as may be to the ratio of population — to fix the lo- 
cation of the said school, and the terms and conditions on which the 
grounds and buildings therefor shall be rented, if the same shall not be 
provided by the corporation of the city of Albany; and to provide in all 
iMngs for the good government and management of the said school." 
They are required to appoint a board, consisting of five persons, inclu- 
ding the Superintendent of Common Schools, who are to constitute an 
executive committee for the care, management and government of the 
school, under the rules prescribed by the Board of Regents. Such 
executive committee, are to make full and detailed reports from time to 
time to the Superintendent and Regents, and among other things to re- 
commend such rules and regulations as they may deem proper ibrsaid 
schools. 

The superintendent and Regents are required annually to transmit to 
the Legislature an account of their proceedings and expenditures, together 
■with a detailed report from the executive committee, relating to the pro- 
gress, condition, and prospects of the school. 

The city of Albany tendered the use of a suitable building, free of 
rent, for the use of the institution, and the school was organized and 
commenced the business of instruction in December, 1844, under the 
charge of David P. Page, Esq., of Newburyport, Mass., as Principal 

The following members composed the Executive Committee, under 
which the institution was organized: Hon. Samuel Young, State 
Superintendent, Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., Rev. Wm, H, OampbeL 
Gideon Hawley and Prande DvngfU, Esqrs. 
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The Normal School for the slate of New York, was eBtablished by an J 
act of the Legislature in 1844, " for the instruction and practice of Teach- / 
ers of Common Schools, in the science of Education and the art of Teach- ' 
ing." It was first established for five years, ai an experiment, and went 
into operation on the 18th of December, 1844, in a building provided gra- 
tuiiouslyby the city orAlbaDy,and temporarily fitted up for that purpose. 
In 1848, an act was passed by the Legislature *' for the permanent estab- 
lishment of the State Normal School," appropriating SIS.CNXI toward the 
erection of a suitable building. The following year an additional appro- 
priation of $10,000 was made for its completion. A large and commodious 
edifice, (See Fig. 1,2, 3,4, 5, 6,) containing a dwelling-house for the Prin- 
cipal, has accordingly been erected on the comer of Lodge and Howard 
streets, adjoining the Stale Geological and Agricultural Roonw. To 
this building the school was removed on the 31st of July, 1849. At the 
expiration of the term of five years for which this institution was originally 
established, and In connection with the closing exercises of the Summer 
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SeBBion ending September 27, 1849, Samuel S. Randall, Esq., Deputy 
Superintendent of Common Schools, pronounced an address in which the 
origin and progress of the Normal School is thus graphically set forth: 

For several years prior to 1844, the attention of th,e friends of Common 
School education in this state had been strongly directed to the inadequacy 
of the existing agencies for the preparation of duly qualified teachers for 
our elementary institutions of learning. Liberal endowments had, from 
time to time, during a long series of years,been bestowed upon the acade- 
mies in different sections of the state, with a view to the attainment of this 
object ; but the practical inabihty of these institutions to supply the de- 
mand thus made upon them with all the resources at their commeuid, soon 
became obvious and undeniable. The establishment of Normal Schools 
for this special and exclusive purpose in various portions of Europe, where 
popular education was most nourishing, and in the adjoining state of Mas- 
sachusetts, long and honorably distinguished for her superior public and 
private schools, and the manifest tendency of these institutions to elevate 
and improve the qualifications and character of teachers, had begun to 
attract the regard of many of our most distinguished statesmen. 

On a winter's afternoon, early in the year 1844, in a retired apartment 
of one of the public buildings in this city, might have been seen, in earnest 
and prolonged consultation, several emment individuals whose names and 
services in the cause of education are now universally acknowledged. 
The elder of them was a man of striking and venerable appearance — of 
commanding intellect and benignant mien. By his side sat one in the 
prime and vigor of manhood, whose mental faculties had long been disci- 
plined in the school of virtuous activity, and in every lineament of whose 
countenance appeared that resolute determination and moral power, which 
seldom fails to exert a wide influence upon the opinions and actions of 
men. The third in the group was a young mem oi slight frame and pale, 
thoughtful visage ; upon whose delicate and slender form premature de- 
bility had palpably set its seal ; y«t whose opinions seemed to be listened 
to by his associates with the utmost deference and regard. The remain- 
ing figure was that of a well-known scholar and divine, whose potent and 
beneficial influence had long been felt in every department of^the cause 
of popular education, and whose energy, activity and zeal had already ac- 
complished many sedutary and much needed reforms in our system of 
public instruction. 

The subject of their consultation was the expediency and practicability 
of incorporating upon the Common School system of this state an efficient 
instrumentality for the education of teachers. The utiUty of such a 
measure, and its importance to the present and prospective interests of 
education, admitted, m the minds of these distinguished men, of no doubt 
The sole question was whether the public mind was sufficiently prepared 
for its reception and adoption : whether em innovation so great and striking, 
and involving as it necessarily must a heavy and continued expenditure 
of the public money, might not be strenuously and successfully resisted: 
and whether a premature and unsuccessful attempt then to carry into ex- 
ecution a measure of such vital importance, might not be attended with 
a disastrous influence upon the future prospects of the cause* of education. 
These considerations after being duly weighed, were unanimously set 
aside by the intrepid spirits then in council ; and it was determined that, 
backed by the strong and decided recommendation of the head of the 
Common School Department, immediate measures should be forthwith 
adopted for the estabUshment of a State Normal School. The men 
who thus gave the first decided impetus to the great enterprise, whose 
gratifying results are now before us, were Samuel Young, Calvin T. 
HuLBURDj Francis Dwight, and Alonzo Potter. 
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Mr. Hulburd, the able and enlightened Chairman of the Committee on 
Colleges, Academies and Common Schools, of the Assembly, visited the 
Normal Schools of Massachusetts, and afler a thorough examination of 
their merits and practical operations, submitted an elaborate and eloquent 
report to the Hou^, in favor of the immediate adoption of this principle 
in our system of public instruction. The bill introduced by him, and sus- 
tained in all its stages by his powerful influence and indefatigable exer- 
tions, and the cooperation of the most zealous friends of education through- 
out the state, became a law, and appropriated the sum of $10,000 annu- 
ally for five successive years, for the purpose of establishing and main- 
taining a State Normal School in this city. The general control of the 
Institution was committed to the Regents of the University, by whom an 
Executive Committee, consisting of five persons, on^ of whom was to be 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, was to be appointed, upon whom 
the direct management, discipline and course of instruction should devolve. 

In pursuance of this provision, the Board of Regents^ in June, 1844, ap- 
pointed a Committee comprising the Hon. Samdel i ouno, then Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, the Rev. Alonzo Potter, Rev. Wm. H. 
Campbell, Hon. Gideon Hawlet, and Francis* Dwight, Esq. This 
committee forthwith entered upon the execution of their responsible du- 
ties ; procured on very liberal and favorable terms from the city of Albany 
the lease for &ve years of the spacious building in State street, recently 
occupied by the Institution ; prescribed the necessary rules and regula- 
tions for the instruction, government and discipline of the school, the 
course of study to be pursued, the appointment and selection of the 
pupils, &c., and procured the services of the late lamented and distin^ieh- 
ed Principal, then of Newburyport, Massachusetts, together with his col- 
league, Prof. Perkins, of Utica, the present Principal, as teachers. On 
the 18th day of December, 1844, the school was opened in the presence 
of a large concourse of citizens and strangers, by an eloquent address 
from Col. Young, and by other appropriate and suitable exercises* 
Twenty-nine pupils, thirteen males and sixteen females, representing 
fourteen counties only, of both sexes were in attendance, who, after listen- 
ing to a brief but clear and explicit declaration from Mr. Page, of his ob- 
jects, views and wishes in the management and direction of the high 
duties devolved upon him, entered at once upon the course of studies 
prescribed for the school. Before the close of^the first term on the 11th 
of March, 1845, the number of pupils had increased to ninety-eight, com- 
prising about an equal numbfer of each sex, and representing forty of the 
fifty-nme counties of the state. During tiiis term the musical department 
of the school was placed under the charge of Prof Ilsley, of this city, 
and instruction in drawing was imparted by Prof J. B. Howard, of 
Rensselaer. 

On the commencement of the second term, on the 9th of April. 1845, 
170 pupils were in attendance, comprising a nearly equal proportion of 
males and females, and representing every county in the state, with a 
single exception. Of these pupils about nine-tenths had been previously 
engaged in teaching during a longer or shorter period. The term closed 
on the 28th of August, with a public examination and other suitable ex- 
ercises, and thirty-four of tiie students received the certificate of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Board of Instruction, as in their judgment well 
aualified in all essential respects, to teach any of the Common Schools of 
le state. 

On the 15th of October succeeding, the school re-opened with 180 pu- 
pils, which was increased during the progress of the term to 198 from 
every county in the state but one. The death of Mr. Dwight, which 
took place on the 15th of December, and the transfer of the Rev. Dr. 
Potter to the Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania, created vacancies ia 
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the Executive Committee, which were supplied by the appointment of 
the Hon. Harmanus B/.eecker, and th^ Hon. Samuel Young, the latter 
gentleman having been succeeded in the office of Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools by the Hon. N. S. Benton, of Herkimer. The sudden 
death of Mr. Dwight, who had taken a deep interest in the prosperity and 
success of the Institution, and had given to its minutest details the oene- 
fits of his supervision and constant attention, cast a deep gloom upon the 
inmates ; and the peculiar circumstances under which it took place were 
strikingly indicative of the vain and illusory nature of all human expecta- 
tions. For several weeks previous to his death, Mr. Dwight had mani- 
fested much interest in devising appropriate means for the celebration of 
the opening of the school, on the 18th of December. Alas ! how little 
could he imagine that the long line of Normal pupils, with the children of 
the various public schools of the city, to whom also he had been a signal 
benefactor, and hundreds of his fellow-citizens should, on that day, follow 
his lifeless remains to their long home ! 

At the close of the third term, March 18, 1846. a public examination 
was held, which continued during four successive days, and convinced all 
who felt an interest in the Institution, that the work of preparation for 
the teacher's life was, in all respects, thorough and complete. The diplo- 
ma of the Institution was conferred on forty-seven graduates. During 
this and the preceding term a valuable addition had been made to the 
Board of Instruction, by promoting to the charge of several of the princi- 
pal departments, those graduates of the Institution who now so ably and 
successfully preside over these departments. The Experimental School, 
organized at the commencement of the second term, was placed under 
the general supervision of its present teacher, and has proved an exceed- 
ingly valuable auxiUary in the practical preparation (k the pupils of the 
principal school for the discharge of their duty as teachers. Two hun- * 
dred and five pupils were in attendance at the commencement of the 
fourth term, on the first Monday of May. 1846, of whom sixty-three re- 
ceived a diploma at its close in Septemoer fallowing. During the fifth 
term, commencing on the second of November, one hundred and seventy- 
eight pupils only appeared, forty-six of whom graduated in March, 1847. 
At the commencement, however, of the sixth term in May subsequently, 
two hundred and twenty-one pupils were in attendance, of whom sixty- 
four received the diploma of the Institution in September ; and at the re- 
opening of the school in November, two hundred and five pupils appear- 
ed. Up to this period the number of names entered on the Register of 
the school as pupils, including those in attendance at the commencement 
of the seventh term, was seven hundred and thirty-seven. Of these two 
hundred and fifly-four had received their diploma as graduates, of which 
number two hundred and twenty-two were actually engaged in teaching 
in the Common Schools of the state ; and the residue, with few excep- 
tions, in the different academies or in private schools. Of those who had 
left the school without graduating, nearly all were engaged during a 
longer or shorter period in teaching in the several Common Schools. 

And now came that dark and gloomy period when the hitherto brilliant 
prospects of the Institution were overcast with deep clouds of melancholy 
and despondency*— when that noble form and towering intellect which, 
irom the commencement of the great experiment in progress, had assid- 
uously presided over and watched its development, was suddenly struck 
down by the relentless hand of the great destroyer — when the bereaved 
and stricken flock, deprived of their revered and beloved guide, teacher, 
friend, mournfully assembled in their accustomed halls on that dreary 
and desolate January day at the commencement of the year 1848, to pay 
the last sad obsequies to the remains of their departed Frincipied. In the 
prime and vigor of his high faculties — in the meridian brightness of hii 
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lofty and noble career— in the maturity of his well-earned fame as '^ first 
among the foremost" of the teachers of America, he passed away from 
among us, and sought his eternal reward in that better land where the 
ills and the obstructions of mortality are forever unknown ; where the 
emancipated spirit, freed from the clogs which here fetter its hi^h action 
and retard its noblest development, expands its illimitable energies in the 
congenisd atmosphere of inmiite knowledge and infinite love. It is not 
for me, on the present occasion, to pronounce his eulogy, although I knew 
and loved him well. That has already been done by an abler hand, and 
it only remains to say that the impress which his masterly and well- 
trained mind left upon the Institution, the child of his most sanguine hopes 
and earnest efibrts, and upon the interests of education generaSy through- 
out the state, of which he was the indefatigable promoter, has been of the 
most marked character, and will long consecrate his name and memory. 

Since this period the progress of the Institution, under the auspicen of 
its present enlightened Principal, and his devoted corps of assistants, has 
been uniformly onward and upward. At the close of the seventh terra 
fif\y pupils were graduated, and the eighth term opened with two hun- 
dred' and eight, of whom forty-six received their diploma at its close. 
The ninth term opened on the first day of November last with one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pupils, and at its close forty-three were graduated ; 
and the tenth term, whicn has now just closed, opened with upward of 
two himdred pupils, of whom thirty-six are now about to graduate. 

The following account of the State Normal School is copied from the 
Annual Circular of the Executive Committee, for 1850 : 

" Each county in the state is entitled to send to the school a number of 
pupils, (either male or female,) equal to twice the number of members of 
the Assembly in such county. The pupils are appointed by the county 
and town superintendents at a meeting called by the county superintend- 
ent for that purpose. This meeting should be held and the appointment 
made at least two weeks before the commencement of each term, or as 
soon as information is received as to the number of vacancies. A list of 
the vacancies for each term will be published in the District School Jour- 
nal, as early as the number of such vacancies can be ascertained, usually 
before the close of the former term. 

Pupils once admitted to the school will have the right to remain until 
they graduate ; unless they forfeit that right by voluntarily vacating their 
place, or by improper conduct. 

Persons failing to receive appointments from their respective counties, 
should, after obtaining testimonials of a good moral character, present 
themselves the first day of the term, for examination by the Faculty. If 
such examination is satisfactory, they will receive an appointment from 
the Executive Committee, without regard to the particular county, pro- 
vided any vacancies exist In such case the pupil will receive mileage. 

By an act of the Legislature, passed April 11, 1849, "every teacher 
shall be deemed a qualified teacher, who shell have in possession a 
Diploma from the State Normal School." 

Qualification of Applicants. Females sent to the school must be \ 
sixteen years of age, and males eighteen. 

The superintendents, in making their appointments, are urged to pay 
no regard to ^e political opinions of applicants. The selections should 
be made with reference to Uie moral worth and abilities of the candidates. 
Decided preference ougktto be given to those, who, in the judgment of 
the superintendents, give the highest promise of becoming the most effi- 
cient teachers of common schools. It is also desirable mat those only 
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should be appointed who have already a good knowledge of tlte oommon 
branches or study, and who intend to remain m ^Ae adiool unHl they 
graduate* 

Entrancb. All the pupil% oa entering the school, are required to 
sign the following depkuration: 

' We the subscribers hereby nECLARE^ thai it is our intention to devote 
ourselves to tba business of teaching district schools^ avid that our sole o&- 
ject in resorting to this JStormal Sdiool is the better to prepare otirstdvef 
for that important dvAy? 

As this should be signed in good faith on the part of the pupils, they 
should be made acquainted with its import before they are appomted. It 
is expected of the superintendents, that they shall select such as will 
sacredly fulfill their engagements in this particular. 

Pupils on entering the school are subjected to a thorough examinatioii, 
and are classified according to their previous attainments. The time re- 
quired to accomplish the course will depend upon the attainments and 
Iteilents of the pupil, var3ring fix)m oTze to Jour terms. Very feno^ howe ver, 
can expect to graduate in one term. 

Privileges of the Pupils. All pupils receive their tuition *firee. 
They are also furnished with the use of text-books without charge; 
:thou^h if they already own the books of the course, they would do well 
to brmg them, together with such other books for reference as they may 
possess. Moreover, they draw a small sum from the fund for the support 
of the school, to defray m part their expenses. 

It is proposed to apportion the sum of $1,700 among the 256 pupils, 
who may compose the school during the next term. 1. Each pupO shall 
receive three cents a mile on the distance from his county town to the 
city of Albany. 2. The remainder of the $1,700 shall then be divided 
equally among the students in attendance. 

The following list will show how much a student of each county will 
receive, during the ensuing term : 

Albany, $2.41; Allegany, $10.09; Broome, $6.76; Cattaraugus, 
$11.17; Cayuga, $7.09; Chautauque, $12.49; Chemung, $8.35; Che- 
nango, $5.41 ; Clinton, $7.27 ; Columbia, $3.28 ; Cortland, $6.67 ; Dela- 
ware, $4.72; Dutchess, $4.66; Erie, $10.93; Essex, $6.19; Franklin, 
$8.77; Fulton, $3.76; Genesee, $9.73 ; Greene, $3.43 ; Hamilton, $4,87; 
Herkimer, $4.81; Jefferson, $7.21; Kings, $6.97; Lewis, $6.28; Living*- 
Bton.$9.19; MadOson, $5.44; Monroe, $8.96; Montgomery, $3,61 ; New- 
York, $6.85 ; Niagara, $10.72 ; Oneida, $5.29 ; Onondaga, $6.40 ; Ontario, 
$8.26; Orange, $5.44; Orleans, $10.12; Oswego, $7.21; Otsego, $4.39; 
Putnam, $5.59; Q,ueens, $7.63; Rensselaer, $2.59; Richmond, $7.32; 
Rockland, $6.07; Saratoga. $4.78; Schenectady, $2.86; Schoharie, 
$3.07; Seneca, $7.54; St. Lawrence, $8.59; Steuoen, $8.89; Suffolk, 
$9.16; Sullivan, $5.80; Tioga, $7.42; Tompkins, $7.31; Ulster, $4.16 
Warren, $4.27 ; Washington, $3.85; Wayne, $7.84; Westchester, $6.46, 
Wyoming, $9.85; Yates, $7.96. 

It is proper to state, that if the number of pupils is less than 256, the 
sum to DC received will be pr(^ortionately increased. The above sched- 
ule shows, therefore, the minmium sum to be received by each pupiL 
His apportionment cannot be less than as above stated, and it may be 

This money will be paid at the close of the term. 

Apparatus. A well assorted apparatus has been procured^fficiently 
extensive to illustrate all the important prmeipleB in Natural Philosophy 
Chemistry, and Human Physiology. Extrael'dinary fecihtieB for m 
study of rhysiology are afforded by me MmsetQar of the Medical College 
whieh Bi<^[»en at SI hours for visiters. 
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LfRRARY. Besides an abundant snpply of text4)ooks vpon all the 
branches of the course c^ study, a well selected miscellaneous library has 
been procured, to which all the pupils may have access free of charge. 
In the selection of this library, particular care has been exercised to pro- 
cnre most of the recent works upon Edtication, as well as several v^ 
uable standard works upon the Natural Sciences, History, Mathematics^ 
^bc. The State library is also freely accessible to all. 

Terms and Vacations. The year is "divided into two terms, so as 
to bring the vacations into April and October, the months for holding the 
Teachers' Institutes. This also enables the pupils to take advantage of 
the cheapness of traveling by the various means of water communication 
in the State, in going to and from the school. 

The Summer Term eonmiences on the first Monday in May, and 
continues twenty weeks, with an intermission of one week from the 
first of July. 

The Winter Term commences on the first Monday in Novemeer, 
and continues twenty-two weeks, with an intermission from Christmas 
to New Year's day inclusive. 

Prompt Attendance. As the school will open on Monday, it would 
be for the advantage of the pupils, if they should reach Albany by the 
Thursday or Friday preceding the day of opening. The Faculty can 
then aid themim securing suitable f)laces for boardmg. 

As the examinations of the pupils preparatory for classification will 
commence on the first day of the term, it is exceedingly important that 
all the pupils should report themselves on the first mormng. Those who 
arrive a day afler the time, will subject not only the teachers to much 
trouble, but themselves also to the rigors of a private examination. 
After the first week, no student, except for the strongest reasons, shaU be 
allowed to enter the school. 

Price of Board. The price of board in respectable families, varies 
from $1.50 to $2.00, exclusive of washing. Young gentlemen by taking 
a room and boarding themselves, have sustained themselves at a lower 
rate. This can better be done in the summer term. 

The ladies and gentlemen are not allowed to board in the same fam- 
ilies. Particular care is taken to be assured of the respectability of the 
families who propose to take boarders, before they are recommended to 
the pupils. 

Experimental School. Two spacious rooms in the building are 
^propriated to the accommodation of^the two departments of this school. 
These two departments are under the immediate supervision of the Per- 
manent Te£u;her, who is a OTaduate of the Normal School 

The object of this school is to aflford each Normal Pupil an opportunity 
of practising the methods of instruction and discipline inculcated at the 
Normal School, as well as to ascertain his 'aptness to teach,' and to dis- 
charge the various otiier duties pertaining to the teacher's responsible 
office. Each member of the graduating class is required to spend at 
least two weeks in this department 

In the experimental School there are ninety-three pupils between the 
^es of six and sixteen years. Fifty-eight of these are free pupils, 
'nie firee seats will be hereafter given eXchisively to fatherless children, 
residing in the city of Albany. This is in consideration of an appropria- 
tion by the city to defray in part the expense of fitting up one or the 
rooms of the school The remaining thirty-five pupUs are charged 
(20 p» year for tuition and use of books. This charge is meide merelv 
lo defray the expense of sustaining the school" 
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Course op Study. — The following is the course of study for the 
School ; and a thorough acquaintance with the whole of it, on the part of 
the male pupils^ is made a condition for graduating. 

The School is divided into three classes, Juniors, Middles and Sen- 
iors. These classes are arranged in divisions to suit the convenience of 
recitation. 

Juniors. 
Reading and Elocution. 
Spelliog. 

Orthography Normal Chart, 

Writing. 

Geography and Outline Maps, (with Map Drawing,) JMUcheU. 

Drawing, (begun.) 

Intellectual Arithmetic, CoUmrn, 

Elementary Arithmetic, Perkins. 

English Grammar, (begun,) ........ Brown. 

History of United States, WiUson. 

Higher Arithmetic, (begun,) Perkins. 

Elementary Algebra, (begun,) Perkins. 

Middles. 
Reading and Elocution. 
Spelling. 

Orthography, . , Normal Chart, 

Writing. 

Geography and Outline Maps, (with Map Drawing,) Mitchell. 

Drawing. 

Intellectual Arithmetic, CoUwm. 

English Grammar Brovm. 

History of United States, WtUson. 

Higher Arithmetic, , . . . . Perkins. 

Elementary Algebra, Perkins. 

Human Physiology, CvUer. 

Greometry, (begun,) Perkins. 

Perspective Drawing, hedmres. 

Mathematical Geography and Use of Globes. 

The division of this class composed of the Juniors of the former term, will 
not be required to review such studies as they have already completed. 

Seniors. 

Higher Algebra, Chaps. VII. and VIII, (omitting 
Multinominal Theorem and Recurring Series,) Perkins. 

Geometry, Six Books, Perking Elements. 

Plane Trigonometry, as contained in ... . Dames' Legendre. 

Land Surveving, Da'Dies. 

Natural Philosophy, Olmstead. 

Chemistry, with (Experimental Lectures,) . . Silliman. 

Intellectual Philosophy, . • AdercromHe. 

Moral Philosophy, Waylandf abridged. 

Rhetoric, ... • •. • • • • ..... Lectures. 

jf Oovertp' 
Statutes. 

C Lectures, Theory and Prax^^ 
Art of Teaching, . , \ tice of Teaching, and Ex- 

( perimerUal School. 

Elements of Astronomy, . - Lect/wres. 

Iiessons in Vocal Music, to be given to all. 

The same course of study, omitting the Higher Algebra, Plane Trigo- 
nometry and Surveying, must be attained by femsdes as a condition of 
graduating. 

Any of the pupils who desire further to pursue mathematics, can be 
allowed to do so after completing the above course of study. 
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FOB 

lEMALE TEACHERS IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 



In the Act " to provide for the education of children at the public ex- 
pense within the city and county of Philadelphia," passed in 1818, it was 
made the duty of the Controllers, who were intrusted with the administra- 
tion of the schools, ^^ to establish a Model School, in order to qualify 
teachers for the sectional schools, and for schools in other parts of the 
state." One of the public schools, located in Chester street, was accord- 
ingly organized as a Model School, under the direction of Joseph Lan- 
caster, whose system of school organization and instruction was introduced. 
This school was used to some extent, as a pattern after which to conduct 
the other schools, and as a school of practice to train the teachers, and to 
some extent the monitors of the other schools, up to 1836, when the system 
of Lancaster was modified so far as to substitute an older class of females, 
graduates of the school, as assistants, in the places of the monitors selected 
from the pupils themselves. From this date the school in Chester street 
did not differ materially from any other school of the same grade until 
1848, when, on the solicitation of the present accomplished and devoted 
Principal, and the recommendation of a committee of the ControUers, it 
was re-organized aa a Normal School, according to the present idea of 
such an institution. 

The Normal School was opened on the 13th of January, 1848, by an y 
Address from James J. Barclay, Esq., in which he gave a brief history 
of the public schools of Philadelphia, and of this new agency in the sys- 
tem, " which contemplates the thorough training of the female teachers , 
in those branches of a good English education, and in such practical ex- 
ercises, as will discipline and develop the mind, adorn and elevate the 
character, insure the best mode of imparting knowledge, and of instruct- 
i ing children in their studies, establish uniformity in teaching, prevent 

fruitless experiments, manifold mistakes, and irreparable loss of time, with 
all their sad consequences to teachers and pupils." In reference to tiiis 
last point, the Principal, in his Report for 1850, observes : 

" How wide the difference, in point of usefulness as well as happiness, 
between the teacher trained to a proper realization of her duty as an ed- 
ucator, conversant with the true principles of her art, with ability to apply 
them, and one with just knowledge sufficient to pass an examination and 
secure a situation ; discovering, when too late, her deficiency, confined 
from day to day to the same round of unsuccessful exertion, discouraged 
by the consciousness of her incompetency, and humiliated by the irresist- 
ible conviction of her want of integrity, in continuing to occupy a place 
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for which every day's experience proves her unfit And, if prompted by 
a sense of duty to her pupils, she attempts to remove her deficiences by 
study, her health yields to her over-taxed strength, and she is compelled 
to abandon a profession, which, but for the want of proper training before 
engaging in it, she would have ornamei^ted, and the pursuit of which 
would have added to her happiness, instead of rendering her miserable." 

The following account of the school is gathered from the Reports of the 
Principal, for 1849 and 1850. 

Number op Pupils. — The first term of the school was commenced 
February Ist, 1848, with one hundred and six pupils ; since which time 
tbere have been admitted one hundred and fifty-nve, exclusive of those 
admitted at the end of the last term ; consequent!;^, the whole number 
v^ have enjoyed the advantages of the school, is two hundred and 
sii^-one. 

The following statement will exhibit the number belonging to the 
school at the beginning and end of each term, and also the admissions and 
withdrawals during the year : 

Attending school August 27th, 1849, 143 

Dbcontinaed at the close of the term ending Fehnuury ISth, I860, ... 46 

Remaining, 97 

Admitted at the close of the term, 53 

Attending school, February 18th, 1850, 150 

Discontinued at the close of the term ending July 26th, 1850, 40 

Remaining, 110 

Adnutted at the close of the term, 40 

Attending school, September 2d, 1850, 150 

Average number belonging to the school daring the year, 135 

Average daily attendance, 198 

Admission of Pupils. — Pupils are admitted twice a year, in February 
and July. After evidence of sufficient age (15 years) is presented, the 
whole test of the Qualifications of candidates consists in determining their 
proficiency in the branches prescribed for examination. Previous to the 
mt exammation, the candidates were required to answer one set of ques* 
tions orally, and one in writing ; the oral examination being a guide in 
determining whether the written answers were given bjr the candidate 
herself, or through the aid of some one sitting near her ; it being imprac- 
tioable always to arrange them so as to prevent communication. The 
general correspondence between the results of the oral and written ex- 
amination, proved the double examination to be unnecessary. Acting 
upon this conclusion, at the end of the last term, the examination in or- 
Ihography. definition of words, English grammar, history of the UnitcMl 
Stetes, geography and arithmetic, was conducted entirely in writing. 

The method of conducting the examinations, as modified, by omitting 
the oral part, is as follows : 

Cluestions upon each subject are prepared by the teachers of the re- 
i|ieotive branches, and submitted to the Frincipal, from whioh ho seleotia 
Miicient number, to be used in conducting the examination. 

To prevent anv improper influence that might result from a knowledge 
of the names of tne candidates, a ticket having a number upon it, is given 
U> each ; by which number the applicant is Imown during the examina- 
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tion ; her name not being eommuniGatedy until after the decision is made 
as to her admissioa. 

In determining the candidate's average of scholarship in any particular 
branch, the whole number of facts embraced in the answers to the ques- 
tions is used as a denominator, and the number answered correctly as a 
numerator ; and the part of 10 expressed by this fraction gives the aver- 
sige. Thus, if the number of facts in a branch is forty, and the candidate 
answers thirty-five correctly, the average is obtained by taking J| of 10, 
and is expressed by 8.75. 

The several averages in each branch, being added together, and di- 
vided by the number of subjects of examination, the general average of 
each candidate is obtained. The lowest average otscholarship which 
shall entitle the candidate to admission is then determined upon. At the 
last examination, those having averages above 6 were considered quali- 
fied for admission. 

In pursuing the plan of examination thus indicated, although some errors 
may occur, yet they can not be numerous or important The method 
leaves no room for partiality, as the averages indicating the scholarship 
of the candidates must correspond with the written evidences, which are 
always preserved as vouchers for the accuracy of the results. 

Notwithstanding the small number of pupils admitted to the Normal 
School, compared with the number of applicants, I am not aware of a 
single instance in which a controller, director, teacher or parent, was not 
satisfied with the propriety of the rejections, afler having examined the 
written answers of the candidates. And, in every instance, I have found 
the teachers more surprised at the deficiency exhibited by their pupils^ 
than disappointed that they were not admitted. The number of appli- 
cants, admissions and rejections, at each examination, has been as follows : 

Candidatoa Admitted. Rejected. 

At the organization of the school, . . . 156 106 50 

Second examinatioik ....... 56 40 16 

Third « 67 35 32 

Fourth « 58 27 31 

Fifth « 100 53 47 

Sixth << 79 40 39 

Total, 516 301 215 

The number of admissions being but little more than 58 per cent o^ the 
applicants. 

The lowest age required of candidates for admission is fifteen years ; 
the average age of pupils admitted has been fifteen years and ten months. 

Course op Instruction. In arranging the plan of instruction, a 
primary object is to keep the mind oTlhe pupil constantly in contact with 
subjects immediately or incidentally coimected with the great object of 
her training, and to habituate her to think in reference to communicating 
her thoughts to others. In accomplishing this, the pupil necessarily at- 
tains that mental discipline, essential to the formation of habits of exa^ 
iwf«stigation and ^oick discrhntnation, which enable her readily to com- 
prehend and acquire the knowledge of a subject^ as well as to illustrate it 
with perspicuity and clearness. 

As the name imports, the Normal School is designed to be a pattern 
school ; the instruction, therefore, in all its departments, from the most 
elementary to the highest, is adapted, as far as possible, to the methods of 
teaching which are intended shall be pursued by its pupils. 

It is a well-known fact that aH children of natural endowments possess 
mn innate desire to kn<m; the eager inquisitiyeness of diildren is pro- 
verbial. Consequently, the conclusion is self-evident, that the busim 
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of the elementary educator is to encoura^ this propensity. With this 
view, the method of instruction pursued m the Normal School excludes 
altogether routine recitations, with the text book before the teacher as a 
guide, and the pupils reciting from memory, that which they have learned 
merely as a lesson. No teacher uses a text book during the recitations ; 
meeting the classes with a full knowledge of the subject, and a perfect 
acquaintance with the widest range of incidental facts which may present 
themselves in its discussion, she invites inquiry ; and questioning becomes 
as much the business of the pupils as of the teacher. 

At every stage of instruction, it is made a prominent object to imbue 
pupils with a just sense of the importance of their relations as teachers, 
and to cause tnem to realize, that the whole duty of a teacher does not 
consist in hearing lessons ; but that her business is thoroughly to develop 
all the intellectual and moral powers, and awaken and call forth every 
talent that may be committed to her care. 

Carefully watching the results of the training described, the pleasing 
conclusion presents itself to my mind, that, as the methods of teaching 
are good in the opinion of the pupils themselves, and as mechanical modes 
give place to systems adapted to the development of the faculties, so the 
uterest of the pupils is awakened ; illustrating the important fact that, 
whether in schools or communities, the interest excited in education is al- 
ways in proportion as the system of instruction is good, and efficiently 
carried out 

Infuse into the minds of the jpupils of our schools that spirit which 
prompts them to seek knowledge for the sake of itself, and they will reach 
forward from elements to principles, from lower to higher branches of 
study, until the mind's own food creates the desire for more. It excites 
that spirit which constantly cries "give" — the outbursting of that innate 
principle — the spur to mental acquirement — the desire to Tcruyw. 

Studies. — At the organization of the school, in the selection of sub- 

i'ects of instruction, next to imparting a thorough knowledge of the 
)ranches taught in the public schools, preference was given to those 
branches best calculated for mental discipline, in connection with their 
utility in the practical duties of the pupils in after life. All the ^subjects 
embraced in tne original plan of the school are now taught in the regular 
exercises of each term. While the range of study is extended, so as to 
occupy the full period of the pupil's connection with Uie school, it is suffi- 
ciently limited, to enable all of ordinary industry and talents to complete 
it in the prescribed period, if the pupil is possessed of sufficient knowledge 
at the time of her admission. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. — Lectures on the Principles of Ed- 
ucation ; embracing mental, moral and physical education. Also, in- 
struction in school government, and teacfdng the elementary branches, 
and practice in teacmng. 

Mathem^Uics. — Review of elementary arithmetic, and instruction in 
higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry and elementary astronomy. 

Grammar. — Review of English grammar, and instruction in etymol- 
ogy, rhetoric and elements of composition. 

Reading. — Instruction in English literature, and the art of reading. 

History. — Review of geography and history of the United States, and 
instruction in the history of America, history of England, and general 
history of the world. 

Writing. — Instruction in plain and ornamental penmanship. 

Drawing. — Instruction in linear drawing, exercises in drawing from 
models, and principles of perspective. 
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Music. — Instruction in the elements and practice of vocal muaic. 

Miscellaneous, — Instruction in natural philosophy, chemistry and phys- 
iology, is imparted entirely by lectures and exammations, by the rrin- 
cipsu. Instruction in the constitutions of the United States and Pennsyl- 
vania, is given by the Principal and teacher of history. 

In arranging the subjects and course of instruction, the aim is to restrict 
them chiefly to such branches or subjects, as are essential to a complete ful- 
jSllment of the duties of a teacher, under whatever circumstances she may 
be placed ; and not only in the instruction, but in every relation the pupil 
holds to the school, her future destination as a teacher is kept prominently 
in view. 

A very important feature of the exercises, is the recitation of the pupils 
to each other; in which a free expression of opinion, in the way oi criti- 
cism, is encouraged ; the modes of illustration being suggested by the 
pupils themselves, to meet the particular cases under consideration. This 
leads to originality of thought, and the application of methods not attain- 
able in any other way. Thus, from the veiy entrance of the pupil into 
the school, to the completion of her course of study, practice in teaching 
is blended with positive instruction ; and the powers of the pupil to com- 
municate her ideas to others, are successfully cultivated ; while exactness 
in the use of language becomes habitual. The purpose of the school, 
being particularly to develop the talents of the pupils as instructors, after 
a prescribed course of instruction on any topic is indicated by the Princi- 
psu or teacher of the class, the recitations are left to be carried on by the 
pupils themselves. 

The method of instruction is founded upon strictly inductive princi- 
ples; — always proceeding from the known to the unknown. In pursuing 
this course much time is required, and the patience and skill of the teacher 
are subjected to the severest test ; — while mere routine teaching, or sim- 
ply imparting positive instruction, so generally practiced because attended 
with less laoor, is carefully avoided. In the application of the first 
method, the mind being necessarily the active agent in obtadning knowl- 
edge, is unfolded, while in the latter, by its being the passive recimenty it is 
liable to be overourdened and the memory amy improved. If^ the posi- 
tive knowledge acquired by the inductive method is ever lost, the habit 
of thinking remains ; and the reasoning powers £U'e developed and dis- 
ciplined. 

In inculcating general principles, the theories are reduced to practice ; 
and the danger of forming theoretical teachers is thus avoided. By ap- 
plying principles, under circumstances where error is sure to be pointed 
out, and correct^ by the observation of class-mates and teachers, every 
lesson becomes an exercise of thought and reason. 

Schools op Practice. — The schools of practice consist of a girls' 
grammar school with 230 pupils, and two teachers, female principal and 
assistant ; and a boys' secondary school with 147 pupils, and two female 
teeu^hers, a female principal and assistant, in the same building with the 
Normal students. At least three pupils of the Normal School are em^ 
ployed at one time, in teaching in each school. The period occupied b^ 
thepupil-teacher is about four weeks in the term. 

Tne pupil-teachers give instruction, under the immediate direction of 
the principals of the schools of practice ; whose duty it is to teach wMt 
them and for them ; — to aid them by advice, suggestions and example ; — 
in effect, to instruct the classes through them as aids — not as substUuCBS. 
To enable the principal to give her undivided attention to the inexperi- 
enced pupil-teacher on first taking charge of a class, those engaged in the 
school are changed at such intervals, as to leave two experienced teach- 
ers occupied in teaching at one time ; and on the introduction of the third,. 
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the principal remadns with her, tifitii ehe can manase the class alone ; a 
new teacher is then substituted fbr the one having been loo^et in prac- 
tice. Before placing a pupil in charge of a class, the pnneipal (A the 
school carefully informs her as to the particular duties oooneoted with its 
instruction and management If after a brief trial, the pupil-teacher » 
ibund deficient in abiuty^, readily to adapt herself to the circumstances of 
her new position, she is immediately withdrawn, her deficiencies noted, 
and her instruction in the Normal School directed to their removal. The 
duty of assigning lessons is performed entirely by the principal ; the 
pupils being previously examined, at the close of the exercise, upon the 
subject of recitation. Thus making them immediately responsible to her, 
fi>r their progress in learning. 

The successful management and instruction of the classes in the schools 
of practice, depend to a great extent upon the principals of these schools ; 
and this success will be in proportion to the attention given to the minutiae 
of the i)ractical duties of the schools, with which all experienced teachers 
are familiar ; guarding the pupil-teacher from falling into errors, instantly 
checking them when discovered, cultivating and bringing into exercise 
that tact required to arouse the dull, to keep in check the restless, to 
secure the attention of the indolent, and maintain a continued and uniform 
interest throughout the whole class while reciting. 

The position of the principal thus occupied, is peculiar in its charac- 
ter ; — requiring in a remarkaole degree promptitude, patience and indus- 
try ; her duty being not merely to teachj but to impart through others 
intellectual and moral instruction ; to foster correct habits, and cultivate 
and bring into action the powers of both teachers and pupils, through the 
agency of the former. The character of these schools will therefore de- 

Send entirely upon the manner in which the principals perform their 
uties, whether they are really schools of practice^ or mere experimented 
schools, in which the pupil-teachers are leu to learn to correct errors, by 
first making them ; — wasting their own time and that of their pupils, in 
attempts to discover methods. Instead of putting them into j^actice. 

In affording an opportunity to the Normal pupils to acquire practice in 
teaching and discipline, the question may arise, whether the pupils whom 
they teach have equal advantages with those taught entirely oy perma- 
nent teachers. The success oi any school, depends in a great measure 
upon the ability and tact of the principal in its general management. In 
a small school, where the instruction is all given by one teacher, but 
little qualification is necessary, besides ability to teach properly ; but as 
the school becomes larger, the duties devolving upon its head are so far 
extended in the genered management and discipline, as to render the 
ability to teach of comparative^ little value, in the absence of tact in 
school government. Therefore, as an increase in the number of subordi- 
nate teachers becomes necessary, so, different qualifications are requisite 
on the part of the principal ; and while aptness to teach is an indispensable 
qualificatk>n, it must be accompanied by ability to control, and bring into 
exercise the best powers of the assistant teachers, to insure the effective 
teaching of the whole school. In substituting for permanent assistants, 
pupil-teachers who remain in charge of the classes for a comparatively 
limited period, the tact of the pnneipal, and her skill in school govern- 
ment, form 80 important an element in the success of the school, that no 
qualifications which the pupil-teachers may possess, can compensate for 
their absence. 

Under corresponding circumstances, young teachers will be more 
thorough in their instruction, and accomplish more work than older ones: 
the novelty of their position, their desire to gain the approbation of those 
directing them, and of the pupils themselves ; the great pleasure derived 
Dnnd bringing into practice qualifications thi^ are conscious of possessing, 
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«fe incentives to exertion, which contribute largely to sacceaa. Again, 
the pupil-teachers are frequently found to communicate in a manner more 
iMteUigible to the pupiils than those who are further removed by ag« ; 
the difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of a particular subiect, bemglor- 
gotten by the older teacher, while not only the difficulty, but the proper 
means to overcome it, are yet fresh in the memory of the younger ones. 
The zeal and energy of the young teacher are imparted to her pupils ; 
they exert themselves more than if under a teacher less their equal in age. 
There is more sympathy existing between the pupils and the young 
teachers ; friendshijps are formed, a desire^ please is engendered, ana 
the discipline is maintained more by self-control than by forced obedience. 
The deep interest manifested by the pupil-teacher in tne progress of her 
scholars, seldom fails to prodaee great exertion on the part of the latter, 
and instances are not untrequent, where the teacher and puj^ls emulate 
each other, in their eflforts to promote one another's happiness. If to adl 
these, is added the watchful care of the principal, the results^can not be 
other tiian satisfactory. 

The pupil-teachers, before meeting their classes, are required carefuHy 
to BtiKty tiie lessons to be recited during the day, that they may add 
interest to the exercises, by imparting instruction on subjects incidental 
to the lesson. The confidence of the class is thereby gained ; and finding 
that their instructor is not compelled to rely upon the text book, they look 
upon her as the teetcher, not the mere agent to compel the recitation of the 
contents of the book. Thus, an interesting fact or an appropriate narra 
tive, introduced into the exercises, is oflen found to give to the young 
teacher greater influence over the class, than all the ordinaiy means ^f 
disci{4]ae. 

The pupil-teacher, accustomed herself to rigid thoroughness, insists 
upon it from habit, in the recitations of her pupils; the constant explana- 
tion leads to inquiry, and this to thought j and in this manner the founda- 
tion of correct education is laid. 

While the general control of the school, and even much of the teaching, 
devolve upon the principal, the pupil-teachers are made accountable S> 
her for the deportment of tne pupils while under their care, and also for 
their progress in learning. It is therefore made their duty to report 
promptly to the principal all cases of misconduct, or neelect of studies. 

To render the mode of instruction pursued in the schools of practice, 
conformable to the methods taught in the Normal School, the principal 
of the latter devotes a portion of time daily, to the supervision of those 
teaching in them. 

Examinations. — Written examinations of the pupils of the Normal 
School are made quarterly, in ^1 the reffuleu' branches in which instruc- 
tion has been ^iven during the term. As the pupil's continuance in the 
school, her position in Uie class, or her promotion to a higher one, depends 
upon these tests of scholarship^ their results are looked to with much 
anxiety. The intervals of their occurrence are not sufficiently great to 
lessen Uieir influence on the recitations of the pupils, or the every-day dis- 
charge of duty ; while their repetition is frequent enough to anord suffi- 
cient means ofestimating the improvement The results of these examina- 
tions, wi^ the register of the daily recitations, are preserved ; afibrding 
a complete history of the pupil's standing and progress, during the whole 
time of her connection with the schooL 

Graouatino Classes. — Twice a year certificates are granted to sudi 
pupils as have completed the prescrioed course of study, and were con- 
sidered properly qualified to perform the duties of teachers in the public 
schools. 
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in detennining the pupil's claim to a certificate as a properiy qualified 
teacher, three leading requisites are considered, besides her moral qual- 
ities: 

1. Her knowledge of the branches to be taught 

2. Her ability to communicate what she khows. 

3. Her general literary attainments. 

Every teacher should be so thoroughly conversant with the branches 
she professes to teach, as to be able to conduct the recitations without the 
use of text books ; as, in proportion to her ability to do this, she will 
succeed in imparting to her jjJupils a knowledge of the subject, instead of 
Its mere dejinvtwn — the certaun result of mere routine teaching from text 
oooks. It is obvious that ability to illustrate the subject of instruction, 
must depend entirely upon the teacher herself being so familiarized with 
It, as readily to meet the pupiPs difficulties by prompt and clear illus- 
trations. 

Although a perfect acquaintance with the subjects proposed to be 
taught, is essential to the teacher, yet, to possess knowledge without 
ability to communicate it, would not constitute a qualified teacher; while 
the greatest powers to impart could not compensate for ignorance of the 
branches proposed to be taught 

Thus, me perfect scholar may be an unsuccessful teacher^ while the 

Eerfect teacher mvst be a perfect scholar^ at least to the extent of the 
ranches she teaches. The casual observer, or even the inattentive 
child, does not fail to distinguish between the mystifying, misleading, 
stultifying, and inefficient attempts of the vnere scholar to teach, and the 
developing, educating, and even creating power of the thorough teacher. 
Adopting these views of the relative importance of scholarship and apt- 
ness to teach, and their inseparable connection as essential qualifications 
in forming the perfect teacher, no certificate is granted to a pupil de- 
ficient in either. 

As a test of the candidate's Uterary qualifications, the results of every 
examination, from the time of her admission to the completion of the fuU 
course of study, in connection with her daily recitations, are considered. 
In estimating her ability to teach, and tact in school discipline, her per- 
formances in the schools of practice, occupying more than one-sixth of 
the time of her pupilage in the Normal School, are taken as a guide. 

The moral character, industrious habits, and integrity of purpose of the 
candidate, are determined from an acquaintance extending through a 
period of time amply sufficient to arrive at a correct conclusion. 

The following is a copy of the certificate given to graduates of the 
Normal School : 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

First School Digtrict of Pennsylvania. 

This is to Cbrtipt, That -- — has pursued and completed, in a satisfaetory manner, the 
course of study of the Normal School, and is deemed competent to impart instruction in the 
branches taught in the Public Grammar Schools. f ' «" uvmwu m me 

Principal, 

By authority of the Controllers of Public Schools. 

KJ"n?.«""T/°^" *f 8[™°'«J*o — T-'* papilofthe Normal School, in testimony that 
^ihidm^tB^St'^TSlSw '^'^ **' *°'««"*y» q^^l'fy *»er to discharf e prdperly 

President of the Board of Controllers. 

Secretary, 

ni.> J 7 1- ,« Committee of the Normal School. 

Phtladelphta, 18— 
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Teachers and Expense of Normal Schools. — The following statis* 
tics of the Normal School, and Model Schools, or Schools of Practice 
are taken from the Report of the Controllers, for 1850. 

Normal Schools located in Chester Street^ above Race, 

Number of Pnpil Teachers— Girls 136. Average attendance 139. 

A. T. W. Wright, Principal, $1,000 00 

Mary E. Hoapt, Teacher of Grammar, dec, 300 00 

Mary E. Brown, Teacher of Reading, Ace, 300 00 

Anna Vanarsdalen, Teacher of Arithmetic, &c 300 00 

Mary E. Tazewell, Teacher of History, &c., 300 00 

E.W.Mnmford, Teacher of Drawing, 150 00 

George Kingsley, Teacher of Music, 150 00 

MonsL Schools, Chester Street^ above Race, 

Oirl^ Grammar Schools. — Total 230. Average attendance 200. 

Sally F. Dawes, Principal S500 00 

Mary Hunt, Assistant, 250 00 

Boy^ Secondary School, — Total 157. Average attendance 140. 

Martha C. Brodie, P incipal, S300 00 

Margaret Bell, Assistant, 200 00 

Totalexpenseof the Normal School, . . $2,694 66 
<< '' '< Model Schools, . 2,382 39 

$5,0Tm 

The total expense of the Normal School to the city, exclusive of the 
expense of the Model Schools, which would he increased hy their discon- 
nection from it, can not exceed $2,000, and for this sum, every Primary, 
Secondary, and Grammar School, will derive benefits which could not be 
secured by the direct expenditure of a much larger sum. The Control- 
lers bear the following testimony to the results of the school for 1850 : 
^ The Normal School has been in successful operation through the year, 
and has fully met the expectations of its most sanguine friends. Already 
a number of the pupils have been elected as teachers in several of our 
schools ; and from their efficiency and aptness to teach, we may look to 
this school for a constant supply of teachers, not only well instructed 
in the different branches taught in our public schools, but capable also 
of imparting it to their pupils." 

The following statistics of the Public Schools of Philadelphia, are gath- 
ered from the " Tldrtysecond Annual Report of the ControUera of the 
Public Schools of the City and County of Philadelphia^ composing the 
First School District of Pennsylvania, for the year ending June 30, 1850." 
pp. 244. The whole document is highly creditable to the city, and the 
Report of John S. Hart, LL.D., Principeil of the High School, as well as 
that of Dr. Wright, Principal of the Normal School, should be read and 
studied by every officer and teacher connected with the administration and 
instruction of Public Schools in every large city in our country. It must 
lead to the establishment of a High School where it does not now exist, 
and of a Normal School in each city, as Boston, Providence, New York, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, &c. 
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Popalatioii of First School District, in 1850^ 485,000 

Number of Public Schools, • • . 966 

Classification of the Schools, — 

High School for Boys • 1 

Normal School, 1 

Grammar Schools, ...» 53 

Secondary Schools, 29 

Primary schools, 138 

Distrietor unclassified Schools, 40 

Number of Scholars, — 

Males, 23,706 

Females 21,677 

Total, 45,383 

Number of Teachers,<^ 

Male, . . . « 81 

Females, 646 

Total 727 

Averagenumber of pupils to each Teacher, 62 

Amount expended during the year, for 

Salaries and Teachers, ^176,325 84 

Books and Stationery 36,213 07 

Sites, Buildings and Furniture, 40,906 63 

Fuel, Furnaces and Stoves, 13,422 72 

Total expense for all School purposes, $332,433 21 

Amount of current expenses, exclusive of houses and funuture, 9^1,526 58 

Average of current expense to each pupil, : , 6 48 

Average of expense for each pupil, exclusive of books &c., . . 5 67 

Average expense of books and stationery to each pupil, .... * 75 
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The following extraqts from the Report of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools for 1845, will show the steps which were taken from 1843 to 1848, 
to improve the qualifications for teachers, and make their labors more aer- 
▼iceabie to the schools. 

BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 

"As a permanent depository of the most valuable books and documents rela- 
ting to scnools, school systems, and particularly to the practical departments 
of education, I have nearly completed arrangements, to establish a library of 
education in every town, either to be under the management of the school com- 
mittee of the town, or of some district or town library association, and in either 
case to be accessible to teachers, parents, and all i|)terested in the administsar 
tion of the school system, or the work of the more complete, thorough and prac- 
tical education of the whole community. Each library will contain about thirty 
bound volumes, and as many pamphlets. To these libraries, the Legislature 
might from time to time hereafter, rorward all laws and documents relating to 
the public schools of this state, and at a small annual expense, procure the 
most valuable books and periodicals which should be publisned on the theory 
and practice of teaching, and the official school documents of other states, and 
thus keep up with the progress of improvement in every department of popular 
education." 

MODEL SCHOOLS. 

" Whenever called upon by school committees, and especially in reference to 
schools which from their location might become, under good teachers, modds in 
all the essential features of arrangement, instruction and discipline, for other 
schools in their vicinity, I have felt that I was rendering an essential service 
toward * the improvement and better management of the public schools,' by 
aiding in the employment of such teachers. If but one good teacher could be 
permanently employed in each town, the direct and indirect influence of his 
teaching and example would be soon felt in every school ; and his influence 
would be still more powerful and extensive if arrangements could be made so as 
to facilitate the visitation of his school by other teachers, or so as to allow of his 
making a circuit through the districts and towns in his vicinity, and give famil- 
iar and practical lectures and illustrations of his own methods of instruction. 
It is necessary to the rapid progress of education that parents, committees and 
teachers, should see and know what a good school is, and feel that 'as is the 
teacher so is the school.' " 

TEACHERS' INSTITDTE, AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

" By Teachers' Associations as now generally used, is understood the per- 
manent organization of teachers among themselves; and by Teachers' Institutes, 
a temporary meeting, under the appointment of themselves, or the school office 
of the state, for professional improvement. Teachers in eveir town have been 
urged to hold occasional meetings, or even a single meeting, for the purpose of 
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listeniog to practical lectures and discussioDS, or what woald in most cases be 
better, of holding familiar conversation together on topics connected with the 
arrangement of schools, or methods of instruction now practised, or reconk> 
mended in the various periodicals or books which they have consulted, and on 
the condition of their own schools. But something more permanent and valu- 
able than these occasional meetings, has been aimed at by an organization of 
the teachers of the state, or at least of a single county, into a Teachers' Insti- 
tute, with a systematic plan of operations from year to year, which shall affoid 
to young and inexperienced teachers an opportunity to review the studies they 
are to teach, and to witness, and to some extent practice, the best methods of 
arranging and conducting the classes of a school, as well as of obtaining the 
matured views of the best teachers and educators on all the great topics of ed- 
ucation, as brought out in public lectures, discussions and conversation. The 
attainments of solitary reading will thus be quickened by the action of living 
mind. The acquisition of one will be tested, by the experience and strictures 
of others. New advances in any direction by one teacher, will become known, 
and made the common property of the profession. Old and defective methods 
will he held up, exposea and corrected, while valuable hints will be followed 
out and proved. The tendency to a dogmatical tone and spirit, to one-sided 
and narrow views, to a monotony of character, which every good teacher i'ears, 
and to which most professional teachers are exposed, will be withstood and ob- 
viated. The sympathies of a common pursuit, the interchange of ideas, the 
discussion of topics which concern their common advancement, the necessi^ 
of extending their reading and inquiries, and of cultivating the power and habit 
of written and oral expression, all these things will attach teachers to each 
other, elevate their own character and attainments, and the social and pecu- 
niary estimate of the profession." 

ITINERATING NORMAL SCHOOL AGENCY. 

''"With the co-operation of the Washington County Association, the services 
of a well-qualified teacher were secured to visit every town in that county, for 
the purpose, among other objects, of acting directly on the schools as they were, 
by plain, practical exposures of defective methods, which impair the usefulness 
of tne schools, and illustrations of other methods which would make the schools 
immediately and permanently better." 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

'< Although much can be done toward improving the existing qualifications 
of teachers, and elevating their social and pecuniary position, by converting 
one or more district schools in each town and county, into a model school, to 
which the young and inexperienced teacher may resort for demonstrations of 
the best methods ; or by sending good teachers on missions of education through- 
out the schools of a county; or by associations of teachers for mutual improve- 
ment, — still these agencies can not so rapidjy supply, in any system of public 
education, the place of one thoroughly-organized Normal School, or an institu- 
tion for the special training of teachers, modified to suit the peculiar circum- 
stances of the state, and the present condition of the schools. With this 
conviction resting on my own mind, I have aimed every where so to set forth 
the nature, necessity, and probable results of such an institution, as to prepare 
the public mind for some legislative action toward the establishment of one 
such school, and in the absence of that, to make it an object of associated efifort 
and liberality. I have good reason to believe that any movement on the part 
of the state, would be met by the prompt co-operation of not a few liberal- 
minded and liberal-handed friends or education, and the great enterprise of pre- 
paring Rhode Island teachers for Rhode Island schools, might soon be in suc- 
cessful operation." 

ADDRESSES AND PUBLICATIONS ON THE SUBJECT OP EDUCATION. 

The following extract from Remarks of the Commissioner before the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, will exhibit his mode of preparing 
the way for a broad, thorough and liberal system of public instruction, by 
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kiteresting all who could be reached by the living voice or the -printed 
page, in the nature and means of education, the condition and wants of 
the schools, and the best modes of introducing desirable improvements. 

** To this end pablic meetings have been held, not only in every town, bat in 
every village ana neighborhood, more numerous and more S3rstematic in their 
plan of operations than was ever attempted in any other community, or than 
could have been carried out in the same time in any state of greater territory, 
and with a population less concentrated in villages than this. More than eleven 
hundred meetings have been held expressly to discuss topics connected with the 
public schools, at which more than nfteen hundred addresses have been deliv- 
ered. One hundred and fifty of these meetings have continued through the day 
and evening ; upward of one hundred, through two evenings and a day ; fifty, 
through two days and three evenings ; and twelve, including the Teachers' In- 
stitutes, through an entire week, m addition to this class of meetings and ad- 
dresses, upward of two hundred meetings of teachers and parents have been 
held for lectures and discussions on improved methods of teaching the studies 
ordinarily pursued in public schools, and for exhibitions or public examinations 
of schools, or of a class of pupils in certain studies, such as arithmetic, reading, 
&c. These meeting^ have proved highly useful. Besides these various meet- 
ings, experienced teachers nave been employed to visit particular towns and 
sections of the state, and converse freely with parents by the way-side and the 
fire-side, on the condition and improvement of the district school. By these 
various agencies it is believed that a public meeting has been held withm three 
miles of every home in Rhode Island, except in sections of a few towns where 
an audience of a dozen people could not be collected in a circuit of three or 
four miles. 

To the interest awakened by these addresses and by the sympathy of num- 
bers swayed by the same voice, and by the same ideas, must be added the more 
permanent and thoughtful interest cultivated by the reading of books, pam- 
phlets, and tracts on the same topics at home. More than sixteen thousand 
pamphlets and tracts, each containing at least sixteen pages of educational 
matter, have been distributed gratuitously through the state ; and in one year, 
not an almanac was sold in Rhode Island without at least si^een pages of ed- 
ucational reading attached. This statement does not include the onicial school 
documents published by the state, nor the Journal of the Institute, nor up- 
ward of twelve hundred bound volumes on schools and school systems, and 
the theory and practice of teaching, which have been purchased by teachers, or 
which have been added to public or private libraries within the last four years. 
In addition to the printed information thus disseminated, the columns of the dif- 
ferent newspapers published in the state have always been open to original and 
selected articles on education, and to notices of school meetings." 

The author of the Remarks above quoted was obliged, from impaired 
health, to resign his office of Commissioner of Public Schools, before 
he could organize these varjpus agencies into a complete and permanent 
system for the professional training and improvement of the teachers of 
Rhode Island. His plan contemplated a thoroughly-organized and 
equipped Normal School, and ultimately two Normal Schools — one to be 
located in the city of Providence, having a connection, under the auspices 
of the school committee, with a Public Ghrammar, Intermediate and Pri- 
mary School, or Schools of Observation and Practice, and also with Brown 
University, under a distinct professorship, and with access to libraries, ap- 
paratus, and courses of lectures, so far as the same could be made available ; 
— and the other in the country. The Normal School at Providence was 
to receive two classes of pupils— young men, whose previous studies and 
talent fitted them for the charge of the most advanced classes m public 
schools in the cities and villages, and the other for female teachers. 
The plan of a Normal School in the country, was modeled in some of 
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Its festuves after the instituliini of Yerhli^at KmitziiDgeiiyiii SwitSMrlaad^ 
of winch an account was published in the Jevmoal of the Rhode Island Inn 
stitttte of Instrnction, in 1846, and of the Trakmi^ School at Batteraea, in 
England* In this school the teachers were to support themselves in i/^iole, 
or in part, or at least the expense of board was to be reduced, after the 
plan of the Seminary at Mount Holyoke, in Majssachusetts. In both in- 
stitutions, the course of instruction was to embrace the princii^es (^ 
science as applied to the leading industrial pursuits of the people of the 
state ; and in this department of the plan, the co-operation of the " Rhode 
Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry," was antlei- 
pated. No state in the Union possesses such facilities. As was remarked 
by the Commissioner, in taking final leave of the Legislature, and the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, in 1848 : 

" Her territory is small, aod every advance in one town or district, can 
easily be known, seen and felt in every other. Her wealth is abundant, — ^more 
abundanti and more equally distributed, than in any othef state. Her popula- 
tion is concentrated in villages, which will admit oi the establishmeDtoi public 
schools of the highest grade. The occupations of the people are diverse^ and 
this is at once an element of power ana safety. Commerce will give expan- 
sion ; manufactures and the mechanical arts will give activity, power, inven- 
tion aud skill ; and agriculture, the prudence and conservatism which should 
belong to the intellectual character and habits of a people. Rhode Island has 
a large city, to which the entire population of the state is brought by business 
or pleasure every year, and which should impart a higher tone of manners, in- 
telligence and business, than can exist in a state without a capital ; and fortu- 
nately. Providence has set a noble example to the rest of the state in her edu- 
eational institations, — ^in the provision of her citizens for schools, libraries, and 
institations for religion and benevolence." 

• 

PROFEssonaenp in didactics in brown UNrvERgnr. 
In the reorganization of the course of instruction in Brown Univenity as 
presented in the Report of President Wayland, on the 19th of July, 1850, 
provision is made for a course in ^^ Didactics, or the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching." The following explanation is given in the Repoi-t 

" The course in Didactics is designed at present especially for the benefit of 
teachers of common schools. There will be held two terms a year in this de- 
partment, of at least two months each. It shall be the duty of the professor of 
Didactics to review with the class the studies taught in common schools, and 
then to explain the manner of commanicating knowledge to others. The other 
professors in the University will be expected td deliver to this class such lec- 
Wres in their several departments as may be desired by the Executive Board." 

The course as thus explained, if entrusted to a competent professor, 
will accomplish much good to a limited number of teachers, who shall 
bring a suitable preparatory knowledge, and be able to meet the expenses 
of a residence in Providence. But unless greatly enlarged, and accompa- 
nied with opportunities of observation and practice in the public schools 
of the city, it will fall far short of meeting the wants of the female teach- 
ers of the state, and much the larger portbn of the male teachers. It is 
to be hoped that the plan will be so far extended, as to embrace a Normal 
Scliool under the auspices of the School Committee of Providence, and 
in connection with a Grammar, Intermediate and Primary School, as 
Schools of Practice, for female teachers, like that in successful operation 
in Philadelphia. 
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TlsB importance of making early and efficient provierion for a sufficient 
number of well-qualified teachers, was pointed out by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, in his preliminary report to the Legislature, on 
the organization of the system, in 1837. The subject was repeatedly pre- 
sented to the public in subsequent recommendations from the same offi- 
cer, until 1849, when the Legislature passed an act to establish a State 
Normal School, " the exclusire purposes of which shall be the instruction 
of persons, both male aad female, in the art of teaching, and in all the 
various branches that pertain to a good common school education ; also 
to give instruction in the mechanic arts and in the arts of husbandry and 
agricultural chemistry, in the fundamental laws of the United Stately 
and in what regards the rights and duties of citizens." 

For the purpose of providing the necessary ezpenaea of building, books 
and apparatus, "ten sections of saltrspring lands," were ai^^priated, as 
the " Normal School Fund ;" and to meet the salaries of the Principal 
and Assistants, the Board of Education, to whom the management of the 
School is intrusted, are authorized " to locate fifteen sections of salt- 
spring lands," as the " Normal School Endowment Fund," the interest 
of which only can be applied to the above purposes. 

The School has been located in Ypsilanti, the citizens of that beautiful 
village having tendered for the use of the School an eligible lot of 
ground, a subscription of $13,500 toward a suitable building, and the 
payment of the salary of the teacher of the Model School, to be com- 
posed of the children of the village. The plan of the building has been 
deeided on, and is to be ready for tbft ooenpalioD of the School, in tiie 
course of 1860. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS 

BRITISH FROVINCE8. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

By an Act of the Provincial Legislature 6f New Branswick, in 1848, 
two Training Schools were established, one at Fredericton, and the other 
at St. Johns, as an experiment, for a period of two years. In 1850, the 
act was continued in force two years longer, to give time to prepare a 
more comprehensive measure for the education of teachers. In 1850, the 
school at Fredericton was united with that at St. Johns, which is in suc- 
cessful operation under the charge of Mr. E. H. Duval. 

UPPER CANADA. 

The Provincial Normal School for Upper Canada, was established at 
Toronto, in 1846, and since its first organization has been under the im- 
mediate instruction of Professor J. B. Robertson, who was for many years 
one of the chief Inspectors of Schools, in connection with the Board of 
National Education for Ireland. In 1850, the Provincial Legislature ap- 
propriated the sum of $60,000 for procuring a site, and erecting buildings 
for the " Provincial Normal and Model School." The September num- 
ber of the Journal of Education, published at Toronto, under the editorial 
charge of Dr. Ryerson, and sent at the expense of the province to every 
school district, contains the following notice : 

* 

" A site has been purchased, consisting of nearly eight acres of groand, 
beautifully situated in a central part of the city of Toronto, composing an entire 
square. This ground will afibra facilities for a botanical garden — the proper 
accompaniment of the Normal School lectures in vegetable physiology; also 
for agricultural experiments on a limited scale — an anpropriate illustration of 
the Normal School course of instruction in agricultural chemistry and science. 

The Council of Pabllc Instruction has also advertised for designs and plans 
for the Normal and Model School buildings, including rooms for a school of art 
and design, — offering liberal premiums, so as to insure the contributions of ihe 
highest architectural science and skill in the country." 

Not one of the United States has made more progress in the last ten 
years than^the province of Upper Canada, in carrying into successful 
operation a system of common schools, under the auspices of the Rev. 
Egerton Ryerson, D.D., chief superintendent of the department Dr. 
Ryerson 's " Report on the Organization of a System of Elementary In- 
struction for Upper Canada," in 1846, embodies the results of nearly two 
years' observation on the practical workings of schools and school sys- 
tems in the different states of Europe, and is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of education. 
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CIRCULAR. 



This rolame, although prepared from documents originally col- 
lected, from time to time, to assist the undersigned in maturing his 
own views and plans for the improvement of the common schools of 
Connecticut, and particularly in devising modes of operating benefi- 
cially for the advancement of the teacher^s profession, here and in 
Rhode Island, is not Intended, exclusively or mainly, for circulation 
in this State. It embodies information which the author believes 
can be made available in organizing new, and improving existing sys- 
tems of public instruction, and particularly institutions and agencies, 
designed for the professional education of teachers, in every State of 
this Union. Its value does not consist in its conveying the specula- 
tions or limited experience of the author, but the matured views and 
varied experience of wise statesmen, educators and teachers, through 
a succession of years, and under the most diverse circumstances of 
government, society and religion. It is believed that every teacher, 
and every school officer, who will peruse these pages with any de- 
gree of attention, can gain valuable hints and reliable information, as 
to the experience of States and Institutions, which can be turned to 
good account in his own school, and his own sphere of administra* 
tive duty. 

HENRY BARNARD, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 

HABTfORD, January 13, 1851. 
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Whatbyer may be thought of the practical value of the experience 
of Germany and other European States in the organization and admin- 
istration of Systems of Public Instruction, to those who are engaged 
in the work of establishing and improving Public Schools in this 
country, no one who has reflected at all on this subject, can doubt the 
applicability, with some modifications, of many of the institutions and 
agencies which are employed there, especially in Germany, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, to secure the thorough professional education, 
and progressive improvement of teachers of elementary schools. 
Among these institutions and agencies are, 

1. Institutions supported by the government, wholly, or mainly 
devoted to a course of instruction in the theory of education as a ^. 
science, and in methods of teaching as an art. In most of the Ger. 
man States these institutions are known as Teachers' Seminaries,, 
and are not composed of children, but of teachers, or of candidates 
for admission to the profession, with one or more schools for children 
annexed but subordinate to them as schools of practice. 

Institutions of this class are not confined to training teachers for 
primary or elementary schools, but are established for the prepara- 
tion of professors and teachers in universities, and schools of second^ 
ary aiid superior education. 

2. Courses of lectures on the principles and practice of teaching, 
to classes of young persons who have gone through the studies of the 
primary school, and who enjoy opportunities of observation a d prac- 
tice as assistants, in the classification, instruction and discipline of the 
schools, in which these lectures are given. These schools composed 
of children, are always located in large towns, and were originally 
denominated Normal Schools, because they were paUemSf or modela, 
for the imitation of the class of teachers,— '.he rule or law of their 
practical operation. The name was first applied in Austriai where 
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this system of training teachers still prevails, and was adopted in 
France to designate institutions which are properly Teachers' Sem- 
inaries. Through the reports and treatises of French writers on 
education, the word Normal has been introduced into the English 
language, as synonymous with Teachers' Seminaries, when used 
in connection with schools. Courses of Lectures on Didactics and 
Pedagogy are common in the Universities and Theolc^ical Schools 
of Germany, and are frequented by those who expect to teach in the 
Gymnasia, and other schools of Secondary and Superior Education. 
In some of the German States students of theology are required to 
attend these lectures as a necessary preparation for the right per. 
formance of the duties of school committees, which are always, 
although not exclusively, composed of clergymen of different denom- 
inations. 

3. A combination of the Teachers' Seminary and the Normal 
School, (in its original acceptance, of courses of lectures and prac- 
tice as assistants in model or pattern schools,) with a system of ap- 
prenticeship in the business of teaching. This is the plan of pre- 
paring teachers Which has worked admirably in Holland, and has 
recently been introduced into England, under the auspices of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

4. Institutions, composed, not of teachers or candidates for teach- 
ing, in attendance only for a limited period, ranging from six months 
to four years, as in Teachers' Seminaries and Normal Schools, but 
of members, who, having passed through a novitiate, or preparatory 
'course to test their vocation, are devoting themselves for life, from 
religious motives, under a rule of celibacy and poverty, but without 
a vow, to the education of the poor. These institutions, {Ecoles- 
tnaire, or Mother Schools,) originated in France, and the principal 
congregations are known as Brothers of the Christian Doctrine. 
The teachers are models of industry and Christian devotion in their 
vocation, and their Schools for the poor are among the best elemeiit* 
ary schools in Europe. A modification of these institutions has been 
recently introduced at Kaisersworth, and Berlin, in Prussia. 

5. An Itinerating Normal School Agency, by which superior 
teachers, of experience and the requisite tact and talent ibr the busi* 
ness circulate among the schools of a particular district, not mainly 
for the purposes of inspection, but for familiar conversation with 
teachers, and practical illustrations in their school-rooms, of improved 
methods of arranging the studies, and conducting the recitations and 
discipline of the schools. 
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6. A system of examination, by which only persons of the right 
spirit, character, attainments, and practical skill, are licensed to 
teach, combined with modes of school inspection, by which incompe- 
tent and unworthy members are excluded from the profession. 

7. Plans of associations of the teachers of a town or larger district, 
for periodical conferences hr mutual and professional improvement. 

8. Legal recognition of the true value of the teacher's office, by 
exemption from duties which will interfere with the full performance 
of its duties, and by provision for its permanence and adequate com- 
pensation, independent of the negligence or parsimony of parents 
and municipal authorities. 

9. A system of promotion from a less desirable school, to one 
more so in respect to studies, location, and salary, dependent not upon 
favoritism, but generally on the results of an open and impartial ex- 
amination. 

10. Access to books on the theory and practice of teaching, and to 
educational periodicals, by which the young and inexperienced 
teacher is made acquainted with the views of experienced teachers 
in his own and other times, in his own and other countries. 

11. Facilities for the acquisition of some industrial pursuit, out of 
school hours, which will add to the happiness and emoluments of the 
teacher, without diminishing his personal influence as the educator 
of the community. 

12. A system of savings, aided and guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, but founded in habits of thrift and forecast in the teachers, by 
which provision is made for themselves in old age, or sickness, and 
for their families, in case of death. 

By these and other institutions, agencies and means, recognized 
or established in some of the best systems of public instruction in 
Europe, the office of teacher has been greatly elevated in useful- 
ness, and in social and pecuniary consideration. It is the object of 
this volume to bring together the experience of diflferent states in this 
most important department of the whole field of educational labor, 
as presented in official documents, and the observations of intelligent 
and trustworthy educators. For the imperfect manner in which 
the work is done, and for many omissions of historical facts, the au- 
thor can offer no other apology than the simple statement that he has 
found the time he could devote to its performance altogether too short 
and that a portion of this time has been occupied by official duties, or 
rendered useless for this purpose by ill health. 

In conclusion, it may save some misapprehension of his own views 
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to remark, that with all these agencies for the education and im- 
provement of teachers, the public schools of Europe, with their in- 
stitutions of government and society, do not turn out such practical 
and efficient men as our own common schools, acting in concert with 
our religious, social, and political institutions. A boy educated in 
a district school of New England, taught for a few months in the 
winter, by a rough, half-educated but live teacher, who is earning 
his way, by his winter's work in the school-room out of the profes- 
sion into something which will pay better, and in the summer by a 
young female, just out of the oldest class of the winter school, and 
with no other knowledge of teaching than what she may have gath- 
ered by observation of the diverse practices of some ten or twelve 
instructors, who must have taught the school under the intermittent 
and itinerating system which prevails universally in the country dis- 
tricts of New England — a boy thus taught through his school life, 
but subjected at home and abroad, to the stirring influences ,of a free 
press, of town and school district meetings, of constant intercourse 
with those who are mingling with the world, and in the affairs of 
public life, and beyond all these influences, subjected early to the 
wholesome discipline, both moral and intellectual, of taking care of 
himself, and the aflairs of the house and the farm, will have more 
capacity for business, and exhibit more intellectual activity and ver- 
satility than the best scholar who ever graduated from a Prussian 
school, but whose school life, and especially the years which imme- 
diately follow, are subjected to the depressing and repressing influ- 
ences of a despotic government, and to a state of society in which 
every thing is fixed both by law and the iron rule of custom. But 
this superiority is 'not due to the school, but is gained in spite of the 
school. Our aim should be to make the school better, and to bring 
all the influences of home and society, of religion and free institu- 
tions, into perfect harmony with the best teaching of the best teacher* 
Hartford, January 13, 1851. 
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